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DEMOCRACY,  BUREAUCRACY  AND  DOLES : 

A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN. 

Berlin,  December  8th. 

Lately  one  of  those  comic  political  joumalB  which  flourish  by 
representing  intelligent  sentiment  on  current  affairs  cartooned 
the  German  Republic  as  “The  New  Class  State.”  The  picture 
showed  the  Republic’s  component  classes  marshalled  on  sides 
of  a  pyramid,  in  order  from  top  to  bottom  of  dignity  and  material 
jTOsperity.  Highest  sat  the  Socialist  Party  secretaries,  a  class 
which,  if  not  richest,  is  presented  as  most  influential  and  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  on  a  tier  immediately  beneath  sat  the  profiteers ;  next 
(^e  the  impregnable  bureaucrats  with  their  typewriting  ladies ; 
next  “the  So-called  Working  Men”;  and,  last  in  consideration 
and  comfort,  “  The  Real  Workers.”  A  better  observer  might  have 
changed  the  order  of  the  hierarchy — probably  the  bureaucrats 
with  their  typewTiting  ladies  would  have  been  shown  fighting  for 
npremacy  with  the  party  secretaries;  but  the  artist’s  general 
■waning,  that  the  real  workers — luckily  for  their  class  as  a  whole 
a  dwindling  handful — are  ignored  and  materially  exploited,  while 
the  useless  parasitical  citizen  lives  in  dignity  and  wealth,  is  true. 
Not  so  true  is  the  implied  moral  reproach ;  for  the  aim  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government  is  to  make  the  greatest  number  of  citizens 
contented  and  replete ;  and  this  aim  the  Republican  Government, 
considering  the  tremendous  disadvantages  under  which  it  took  up 
its  task,  has  triumphantly  fulfilled. 

By  readers  in  a  rougher  world  than  the  German  Land  of 
Cockayne,  a  world  where  most  idlers  go  hungry  and  ragged,  and 
where  even  the  industrious  usually  eat  only  the  bread  they  earn, 

1 40  explanation  of  this  abnormal  beatitude  will  be  required.  The 
explanation  is  that  post-war  Germany  has  an  irresistible  bureau- 
^y  with  a  genius  for  make-believe  so  overwhelming  that  make- 
^lieve  almost  becomes  fact.  The  post-war  bureaucracy,  there¬ 
fore,  instead  of  setting  the  national  house  in  order,  a  reform 
rOssible  only  if  every  citizen  is  forced  to  work  honestly  and  live 
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frugally,  pursues  a  policy  of  impeding  productive  work,  juggling 
with  the  finances,  lavishing  doles,  bribing  potentially  dangerous 
idlers,  and  doing  in  the  vital  matter  of  public  economy  nearly 
everything  that  had  better  be  left  undone.  “The  New  Class 
State  ”  is  the  result.  Royalists,  Junkers,  and  other  by  no  means 
always  reliable  critics,  sum  up  these  reproaches  in  the  epithet 
Schieher-Repuhlik ;  and,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  would 
themselves  mismanage  things  less  triumphantly,  the  epithet 
somehow  applies.  For  the  most  comprehensive  definition  of 
Schieber  is  :  a  man  who  without  fortune  of  his  owti,  and  without 
contributing  to  the  national  wealth,  lives  better  than  the  bom 
millionaire  or  the  indefatigable  producer.  The  Republic,  which 
inherited  only  debts,  which  creates  very  little,  and  which  in 
general  shows  assiduity  only  in  the  impeding  of  creativeness,  not 
only  keeps  itself  afloat,  but  lives  better,  wastes  more,  and  geni¬ 
ally  has  a  far  better  time  than,  in  view  of  fundamental  conditions, 
it  has  a  right  to.  Which  policy,  of  course,  economic  pedants 
criticise.  But  the  mass  of  the  nation,  convinced  that  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  comfortable  perdition  is  the  high  function  of  Democracy, 
applauds  and  supports.  And,  indeed,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  it.  Two  years  back  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  it,  for 
at  that  relatively  favourable  time  honest  finance,  hard  work,  and 
the  ruthless  checking  of  extravagance,  national  and  individual, 
might  have  set  beaten  Germany  back  upon  her  legs.  To-day  it 
is  not  certain  that  Germany  could  be  saved  even  by  responsible 
statesmen  and  a  serious  people  ;  and  if  ruin  is  inevitable,  the  right 
road  thither  is  the  well-paven,  comfortable  road  chosen  by  really 
high-class,  gentlemanly  and  intelligent  bankrupts  and  spend¬ 
thrifts  in  all  ages  and  climes. 

The  fact  that  the  road  to  ruin  is  paced  with  .so  much  comfort 
that  the  travellers  themselves  have  forgotten  whither  it  leads, 
and  see  the  mirage  of  a  rose-garden  where  outsiders  see  an  abyss, 
is  due  to  the  talents  and  industry  in  make-believe  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion’s  bureaucrac.y.  Revolutions  seldom  extirpate  their  causes, 
even  if  the  causes  change  theii'  outward  forms.  Pre-war  Ger¬ 
many  clothed  bureaucracy  and  State  tutelage  in  the  unfashionable 
garments  which  it  called  Junkerdom  and  Prussianism ;  and  fondly 
imagined  when  it  tore  off  these  garments  that  it  had  annihilated 
the  stout  bodies  underneath.  But  to-day,  though  the  Junkers 
are  banned  to  their  country  estates,  and  given  no  higher  function 
than  to  sell  grain  to  the  triumphant  Democracy  at  under  produc¬ 
tion  cost,  though  Prussia  is  so  far  excluded  from  federal  affairs 
that  its  Ministers  cannot  assert  themselves  by  better  method  than 
by  accusing  federal  Ministers  of  corruption,  the  old  bureaucracy 
and  the  old  State  tutelage  are  mightier  than  ever.  With  a 
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difference.  The  old  bureaucrats  were  industrious,  far-sighted, 
and  (as  they  never  forgot  to  remind  their  critics)  dutiful;  they 
produced  a  flourishing  State,  which  not  they  as  a  class,  but  a 
handful  of  bad  diplomats,  destroyed.  Of  the  new  bureaucracy, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  really  new  and  nominated  or  terrorised  by  the 
party  secretaries,  one  cannot  say  so  much.  It  is  brilliant  indeed 
hi  make-believe.  But  a  great  part  of  it  is  idle;  the  part  that 
is  industrious  is  mostly  incompetent,  meddlesome,  and,  in  face  of 
really  hard  problems,  timid ;  and  its  sense  of  duty  as  collective 
servant  of  the  State  is,  mildly  put,  weak.  This  indulgent  atti¬ 
tude  towards  itself  indicates  and  explains  its  uncommon  bene¬ 
volence  towards  the  population.  The  population  is  quiet  because 
it  is  bribed  and  spoon-fed.  Were  it  having  the  very  bad  time 
which  the  hard  facts  of  the  national  finances  and  general 
economic  conditions  require,  the  bureaucratic  system  would  not 
last  a  day. 

The  financial  ruin  of  the  German  Republic  is  not  the  necessary 
result  of  the  war,  and  only  in  small  degree  of  the  peace,  most 
of  the  burdens  of  which  have  not  yet  been  felt.  It  is  the  result, 
first,  of  the  inordinate  increase  of  an  unproductive  bureaucracy, 
and,  secondly^  of  the  make-believe,  wasteful,  pampering  policy 
by  which  the  bureaucracy  keeps  itself  afloat.  During  the  past 
year  Ministers  have  themselves  repeatedly,  if  indirectly,  admitted 
this,  in  that  they  have  lamented  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
State  employees,  and  lamented  the  policy  of  universal  doles,  though 
were  the  two  things  really  inevitable,  no  lament  or  apology  would 
be  needed.  They  admitted  that — notably  in  the  State  Economic 
Regulation  Departments  and  in  the  Communications — hordes  of 
officials  are  doing  no  useful  work.  In  the  autumn  they  told  the 
Reichstag  that  (this  despite  a  decrease  in  many  pre-war  State 
activities)  the  number  of  federal  employees  is  still  growing.  The 
new  (192()-21)  Budget  provides  salaries  for  24,852  more  bureau¬ 
crats  than  the  Budget  of  last  year.  In  November  a  representar 
five  of  the  Finance  Ministry  reported  that  the  new  Budget  pro¬ 
vided  15,100,000,000  marks  for  salaries,  and  that,  owdng  to  new 
plans  for  new'  doles  to  bureaucrats,  the  final  annual  total  would 
be  eighteen  milliards.  This  sum,  together  with  the  doles  given 
to  the  population  (that  is,  to  the  favoured  class)  to  keep  it  quiet, 
amounts  to  very  much  more  th  n  the  whole  expenditure  estimated 
as  normal  by  the  Finance  Minister  Erzberger  a  year  before. 
The  Budget  as  a  result  has  swollen  to  inconceivable  dimensions. 
It  provides  for  an  exi>enditure  of  92,470,881,872  marks.  Of  this 
sum,  a  mere  39,891,572,733  marks,  of  which  by  far  the  greatest 
part  consists  of  salaries  and  doles,  is  called  an  Ordinary  Budget, 
and  is  declared  to  be  balanced  by  revenue,  while  for  the  so-called 
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Extraordinary  Budget,  totalling  62 J  milliards,  the  only  “revenue” 
is  the  note-printing  press.  But  even  this  not  optimistic  statement 
is  make-believe.  The  Ordinary  Budget  has  been  balanced  only 
by  excluding  from  it  the  18  milliards  lost  by  maladministering 
railways  and  posts  on  the  dole  system ;  by  excluding  also  pro- 
vision  for  amortisation  of  loans;  and  by  excluding  3  milliards 
which  the  dole  food  policy  is  to  cost  beyond  what  was  estimated 
when  the  Budget  was  drawn  up.  Probably  half  of  this  expendi¬ 
ture  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  post-Eevolution  Cabinets  had 
not  administered  its  peace  finances  on  the  happy-go-lucky  prin¬ 
ciples  of  war  finance.  As  to  how  much  of  the  18  milliards  in 
salaries  might  have  been  saved  only  a  guess  can  be  made — prob¬ 
ably  the  State  would  have  been  better  led  if  at  least  half  its 
employees  had  been  dismissed  into  productive  private  life.  And 
as  the  food  and  communications  doles  to  the  pubhc  alone  amount 
to  about  30  milUards  of  marks,  one  may  conclude  (if  one  allows 
for  the  growth  of  revenue  resulting  from  conversion  of  bureau¬ 
crats  into  producers)  that  a  reasonably  drastic  system  of  adminis¬ 
tration  would  have  saved  the  German  Eepublic  from  having  any 
State  deficit  at  all. 

The  obstacles  to  such  reforms  are  that  the  demoralised  bureau¬ 
cracy  in  its  own  interest  resists  economy,  and  that  the  demoralised 
population  also  in  its  own — immediate  and  apparent — interest 
supports  the  bureaucrats.  Individual  sharp  protests  are  made; 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  fill  a  book.  But  nothing  is  done. 
A  former  Minister,  Dr.  August  Muller,  has  exposed  the  system 
with  a  severity  which  no  outside  critic  would  exceed.  Super¬ 
fluous  ofiQcial  organisations,  he  says  in  brief,  obdurately  resist 
disbandment,  and  the  population  backs  them  up.  Alost  per¬ 
nicious  is  the  horde  of  bureaucrats  and  semi-bureaucrats  who 
were  formerly  engaged  in  conducting  State  economic  regulation, 
and  who  are  now  engaged  only  in  drawing  salaries.  Dr.  Muller 
tells  of  a  particular  department  engaged  in  administering  values 
of  one  product  which  did  not  exceed  the  stock  of  a  middle-sized 
private  trading  concern.  A  private  company  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions,  he  guarantees,  would  have  had  not  more  than  thirty-five 
employees  on  its  pay-roll.  The  State’s  employees  numbered  700. 
Bureaucrats  of  another  State  regulation  department,  when  their 
work  dwindled  to  almost  nothing,  defied  orders  to  vacate  a  big 
building  needed  for  more  useful  purposes,  and  w^hen  begged  at 
least  to  surrender  their  telephones,  w’hich  w’ere  necessary  for  real 
workers,  refused,  informing  their  superior  that  the  surrender 
would  make  known  the  fact  that  they  had  no  w^ork  to  do,  “and 
in  the  interest  of  the  officials  themselves  this  must  not  be  made 
known.”  Tens  of  thousands  of  persons  have  been  taken  into 
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State  departments  for  no  other  reason  than  to  provide  them  with 
salaries.  The  Minister  of  Railways  admits  that  this  was  done 
wholesale ;  a  present  plan  to  terminate  this  abuse  shows  that 
1,750,000,000  marks  are  being  paid  to  useless  railway  officials, 
w’ho  are  now,  the  nation  is  assured,  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  nation 
is  in  no  hurry  to  enforce  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Doles  to 
bureaucrats  and  doles  to  non-bureaucrats  go  inseparably  together 
—an  officialdom  that  was  compelled  to  be  hard  to  itself  would 
soon  forswear  the  habit  of  being  benevolent  to  everyone  else. 
Therefore — as  the  Minister  mentioned  testifies — the  first  attempt 
to  discharge  idle  and  worthless  State  employees  provokes  violent 
opposition  from  private  quarters.  Private  clerks  protest ;  manual 
workers  protest;  the  present  system,  they  reason,  makes  every¬ 
one  happy ;  bureaucrats  draw  salaries  without  working,  and 
private  employees  are  saved  from  competition  in  the  labour 
market.  The  system  makes  for  the  greatest  democratic  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  greatest  number  of  democrats ;  and  the  only  citizens 
who  take  offence  are  the  handful  who  believe  in  work,  and  certain 
financial  purists  to  whom  a  deficit  of  52 J  milliards,  even  if  piled 
up  in  the  high  cause  of  universal  happiness,  seems  a  trifle  too 
much. 

The  picture  so  given  of  the  new  bureaucracy  is  in  one  respect 
too  darkly  painted.  But  the  light  relief  necessary  for  complete 
verisimilitude  adds  very  little  to  the  charm.  This  light  relief 
is  the  admission  that  the  bureaucrats  are  by  no  means  all  male¬ 
volently  idle.  There  is  enough  left  of  the  old  Prussian  tradition 
to  prevent  that.  But  as  there  are  far  more  conscientious  bureau¬ 
crats  than  there  is  useful  work,  the  more  conscientious  can  only 
create  duties  which  are  either  innocently  useless  or  viciously 
injurious.  Against  this  system  of  conscientiousness  the  two 
classes  which  made  pre-war  Germany  prosperous,  and  which 
might  do  it  again  if  they  were  left  in  peace  by  the  meddling 
State  and  were  not  plundered  by  the  doling  State,  are  in  chronic 
but  vain  revolt.  These  classes  are  the  farmers  and  the  highly 
competent  chiefs  of  industrial  production.  For  the  first  class 
revolutionary  Germany  has  no  use  at  all.  Democracy  is  a  thing 
of  narrowly  urban  antecedents;  the  triumphant,  largely  idle,  city 
hates  and  despises  the  industrious  and  productive  land ;  and  the 
most  copious  doler  among  upper  bureaucrats  knows  he  would 
risk  his  fame  as  democrat  if  he  neglected  to  describe  the  farmers 
and  landowners  as  “noxious  elements”  and  “parasites”  (Schad- 
Itnge).  But  the  leaders  of  industry  and  trade  make  a  stiff  fight. 
Ever  since  the  Revolution  they  have  fought  against  the  zeal  of 
the  more  conscientious  bureaucrats  for  doing  needless  work  as  a 
thing  which  is  even  more  harmful  than  the  zeal  of  the  less  con- 
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scientiouR  for  doing  no  work  at  all.  They  have  been  successful 
on  paper,  and  for  a  time.  But  the  bureaucratic  grip  upon  all 
sorts  of  useful  activities  gets  tighter  every  day. 

The  supersession  of  State  regulation  of  trade  and  industry  by 
the  so-called  “  Self-government  ”  system  is  a  case  in  point. 
Naturally,  all  economic  regulation  could  not  cease  the  moment 
the  war  came  to  an  end ;  it  was  impossible,  for  instance,  to  allow 
unlimited  export  of  vital  commodities  as  long  as  a  much  higher 
w’orld-market  price  made  it  certain  that  free  export  would  denude 
the  home  market.  But  direct  regulation  by  uncontrolled  bureau¬ 
crats,  as  was  proved  by  innumerable  scandals  of  incompetence, 
is  not  the  right  way  to  control  business.  So  the  higher  bureau¬ 
crats  gave  way — partly  voluntarily,  for  among  them  for  a  time 
were  competent  men  not  of  the  permanently  official  class 
(Moellendorff  and  Wissell,  for  instance) — and  “Self-government" 
in  business  was  for  a  time  the  rage.  The  most  important  organs 
of  this  new  system  were  the  All-German  Syndicates  and  the 
Foreign  Trade  Boards.  Over  these  the  State  inevitably  reserved 
the  right  of  supervision  which  everywhere  ultimately  lies  with 
the  State ;  but  it  w^as  fondly  believed  that  in  the  business  matters 
surrendered  to  “  Self-government  ’’  direct  bureaucratic  meddling 
had  come  to  an  end.  To-day  there  is  a  violent  reaction  against 
the  “Self-government”  systems.  For  while  hundreds  of  business 
men  who  sit  on  the  innumerable  councils  and  committees  in  the 
national  interest  divert  their  valuable  energies  from  immediately 
productive  work,  the  old  bureaucratic  regulation  machine  meddles, 
which  means  impedes,  harder  than  ever.  In  quite  another  con¬ 
nection  Bismarck  (c/.  his  Thoughts  and  Memories)  described 
what  happens  when  a  tenacious  bureaucracy  is  obliged  to  con¬ 
cede  the  right  of  citizens  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  “One 
had  hoped,”  writes  Bismarck,  “that  as  the  result  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  local  self-government,  the  State  authority  w-onld  be 
relieved  both  in  its  w’ork  and  in  the  number  of  its  officials ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  officials  and  the  amount  of  their 
work  were  considerably  increased  by  correspondence  with,  an'’ 
friction  with,  the  organs  of  self-government.”  That  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  new  German  self-government  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  number  of  meddling  bureaucrats  has  merely  in¬ 
creased.  The  Eeichswirtschafts-Ministry,  which  insisted  on 
keeping  for  itself  control  rights  which  the  chief  creator  of 
economic  self-government,  Moellendorff,  designed  to  give  to  the 
non-bureaucratic  Eeichswirtschaftsrat,  directs,  questions,  counter¬ 
mands  and  delays  so  zealously  that  the  regulation  congestion  is 
worse  than  before  the  sham  self-government  was  created.  Hen 
von  Moellendorff  himself  latelv  condemned  the  so  perverted 
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system  as  a  mere  travesty  of  the  self-government  which  he 
originally  designed. 

The  “self-governing”  Foreign  Trade  Boards,  as  ridden  by  the 
bureaucracy,  have  turned  out  so  disastrously  that  the  commercial 
Press  has  for  weeks  past  been  agitating  for  their  complete  aboli¬ 
tion.  Had  they  been  left  alone,  the  Boards  could  probably  have 
fulfilled  their  chief  functions  :  to  prevent  excessive  export  of 
essential  goods;  to  prevent  selling  to  foreigners  at  prices  far 
below  those  of  the  world  market ;  and  to  prevent  capital  being 
smuggled  out  by  the  oblique  method  of  exporting  commodities 
and  leaving  the  proceeds  abroad.  But  the  Boards  cannot  move 
an  inch  without  queries,  commands,  countermands,  prohibitions 
and  retardation  by  the  bureaucrats.  The  commercial  journals 
repeatedly  give  instances  of  foreign  orders  being  lost  owing  to 
the  elaborate  procedure  that  must  be  gone  through  before  a  licence 
to  export  is  obtained.  The  price-control  system  is  turned  into  a 
comedy.  While  prices  are  being  painstakingly  fixed  on  basis  of 
production  cost,  'oreign  exchanges,  and  prices  in  competing  coun¬ 
tries,  one,  two  or  all  three  of  these  factors  undergoes  a  radical 
change ;  the  export  prices  when  at  last  fixed  have  no  relation  to 
actual  sale  conditions ;  and  the  goods,  as  too  dear,  cannot  find 
a  foreign  buyer  at  all,  or,  as  too  cheap,  are  dumped  abroad  at 
absurdly  low  prices,  irritating  foreign  competitors  and  squan¬ 
dering  the  German  national  wealth.  Official  incompetence  ruined 
by  similar  slowness  the  export  duty  system  which  was  designed 
a  year  ago  to  protect  the  national  wealth.  German  goods,  the 
Cabinet  then  decided,  must  not  be  sold  abroad  at  prices  far  below 
their  value.  The  new  “self-governing”  Foreign  Trade  Boards 
would  see  to  this.  But  as  the  enforced  raising  of  prices  to 
foreigners  would  put  extra  profits  into  the  exporters’  profits, 
export  duties  were  to  be  levied.  That  in  the  trade  and  exchange 
conditions  of  December,  1919,  was  a  wise  step.  Having  made 
up  their  minds  on  this  point,  the  bureaucrats  went  to  sleep  until 
May,  1920 ;  and  they  w^ere  then  first  ready  with  their  schedule 
of  duties.  Before  that  time  home  production  cost  had  risen 
enormously,  probably  all  round  more  than  twofold,  for  certain 
goods  threefold  or  fourfold ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  mark 
exchange  had  risen  to  nearly  the  highest  point  of  the  year.  So 
a  great  many  German  products  had  become  dearer  than  foreign 
products ;  practically  no  foreign  orders  were  being  received ;  and 
a  serious  stoppage  of  manufacturing  had  begun.  Only  when  this 
stage  was  reached  did  the  bureaucrats  first  impose  the  export 
duties,  which  had  been  planned  for  exactly  contrary  trade  con¬ 
ditions.  Through  the  duties,  goods  were  made  still  dearer  to 
foreigners ;  foreign  orders  ceased  altogether,  and  the  mills  and 
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factories  were  working  half-time,  or  were  entirely  closed.  Natur- 
ally  there  was  an  immediate  agitation  for  abolition  of  the  duties. 
But  again  the  bureaucrats  tarried — acquiescence,  like  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  telephones,  would  have  advertised  their  fallibility; 
trade  got  worse,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  were  thrown 
out  of  work.  When  at  last  the  agitation  got  too  strong,  the 
bureaucrats  set  to  work  on  the  duties  again ;  they  reduced  raost 
of  them ;  and  finally  they  abolishexi  altogether  a  great  many. 
But  this  process  took  all  the  later  part  of  the  summer  and  the 
autumn.  An(f  before  the  duties  were  abolished  trade  conditions 
again  changed.  The  mark  exchange  again  fell  heavily ;  German 
goods  were  thereby  again  made  cheap;  export  orders  jxiured  in; 
and  half  Europe  began  to  complain  of  German  dumping.  The 
conditions  for  which  the  duties  w^ere  devised  had  returned.  But 
at  this  moment  the  duties  had  disappeared.  The  result  of  the 
whole  experiment  was  that  a  multitude  of  producing  citizens  had 
been  prevented  producing ;  and  the  only  compensation  was  that 
a  few’  hundred  bureaucrats  had  drawn  salaries  for  weaving  a 
Penelope’s  web. 

Bureaucratic  over-regulation  in  other  matters — against  smug¬ 
gling  of  capital  abroad,  against  breaches  of  the  Food,  the  Housing 
and  the  other  Dole  laws — is  not  less  senseless.  It  is  aggravated 
by  drastic  penal  enactments ;  and  when  one  enactment  fails,  not 
because  it  is  lenient,  but  because  it  is  absurd,  more  drastic 
enactments  follow.  The  Cabinet  has  this  month  actually  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Reichstag  a  Bill  legalising  fifteen  years’  penal 
servitude  for  the  offence  of  “Schleichhandel,”  which  every  third 
business  man  practises  in  one  form  or  another,  and  which  nearly 
every  householder  knows  he  must  patronise  and  encourage  if  he 
is  to  live  at  all.  The  official  Reichsanzeiger  seldom  appears  with¬ 
out  proclamations  of  new,  complicated  and  vexatious  trade 
ordinances,  ending  w’ith  threats  that  citizens  will  be  sent  tc 
gaol  for  harmless,  even  useful,  commercial  actions  which  seven 
years  back  w’ould  have  brought  them  merited  wealth  and  the 
title  “Kommerzienrat.”  Naturally  the  normal  distinction  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong  is  obscured.  The  Government’s  own 
dishonest  economic  policy  helps  to  that.  Price-regulation  is  an 
implied  pact,  which  the  producer  has  all  the  more  right  to  con¬ 
sider  binding  on  the  State’s  side,  because,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
fixing  of  prices  he  is  ignored,  being  reproached,  amid  democratic 
acclamation,  as  a  “parasite  ’’  if  he  protests  against  the  expropria¬ 
tion  of  his  goods  at  less  than  cost  price  in  order  that  bureaucrats, 
non-working  workmen  and  the  other  favoured  classes  on  the  top 
tiers  of  the  Class-State  pyramid  may  escape  their  share  of  the 
economic  stress.  The  pact  assumes  a  certain  fixed  production 
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cost  But  hardly  has  the  pact  been  made  when  the  Government 
proceeds  to  inflate  the  currency  with  the  aim  of  paying  its  mostly 
idle  bureaucrats  and  running  the  State  services  on  the  universal 
dole  principle  *  production  cost,  of  course,  rises  in  accord ;  and 
the  producers’,  the  real  workers’,  profit,  if  they  ever  had  any, 
vanishes.  The  “parasite,”  as  the  Government  calls  him,  con¬ 
siders  himself  defrauded,  recoups  himself  by  selling  secretly  at 
illegally  high  prices,  and  joins  the  already  great  army  of 
artificially  made  criminals.  (There  is  a  newly  founded  “  Society 
of  Citizens  who  have  been  Convicted  and  Punished,”  which  boasts 
that  13,000,000  persons  have  the  necessary  membership  quali¬ 
fications.)  The  same  motive  is  claimed  to  justify  the  offence 
of  smuggling  capital  abroad,  against  which  there  is  an  elaborate 
and  costly,  but  comically  ineffective,  system  of  espionage.  Citizens 
who  under  a  normally  honest  Government  would  themselves  be 
honest  and  even  reasonably  patriotic  do  not  scruple  to  smuggle 
their  wealth  illegally  abroad.  Did  the  State  take  half,  two-thirds, 
or  even  more  of  their  property  in  taxes,  they  assure  themselves, 
they  would  grumblingly  submit.  But  the  State  keeps  no  com¬ 
pact,  except  with  the  bribed  “So-called  Working  Men,”  and  with 
these  it  enforces  none.  By  watering  the  currency  for  salaries 
and  doles,  it  rapidly  diminishes  the  real  value  of  all  wealth  that 
is  in  money  form  or  in  form  of  fixed-interest-bearing  securities ; 
and  the  citizen,  having  surrendered  half  his  property  or  more 
as  taxation  imposed  by  law,  finds  that  he  is  shorn  of  nearly  all 
the  other  half  by  a  private  deal  to  forge  currency,  sanctioned  by 
no  law,  between  the  Finance  Ministry  and  the  Beichsbank.  The 
intelligent  citizen  know's  that  this  would  not  be  necessary  if  the 
Government  curbed  the  bureaucrat  horde,  let  production  alone, 
stopped  the  doles  system,  and  got  in  the  taxes.  That  espionage 
on  capital  continues  up  to  to-day  is  due,  he  knows,  to  official 
incompetence.  The  bureaucrats  themselves  planned  to  put  an 
end  to  it  as  soon  as  the  assessments  for  the  two  heaviest  of 
Erzberger’s  taxes  were  complete.  But  they  destroyed  the  old 
tax-collection  apparatus  without  stopping  to  think  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  they  would  meet  in  executing  their  plan  for  a  better  one ; 
and  as  a  result  all  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  tax-collection 
apparatus  worth  the  name ;  the  big  taxes  are  not  yet  got  in ;  and 
even  the  income  tax  is  being  levied  on  the  assessment  of  a  past 
I  year  when  incomes  w’ere  only  a  fraction  of  what  they  are  to-day. 

Naturally  this  system  is  protested  against.  Newspapers  pro¬ 
test;  business  men  protest;  public  bodies  protest.  The  annual 
Congress  of  Municipalities  lately  protested  by  an  unanimous 
I  resolution  against  the  new  bureaucracy’s  destruction  of  local  self- 
I  government.  Germany’s  restoration  after  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
I  VOL.  cix.  N.S.  B* 
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said  the  Congress  to  the  bureaucrats,  began  with  the  establish- 
ment  of  this  local  self-government.  There  is  no  such  prospect 
to-day ;  the  all-wise  Chancelleries  in  Berlin  know  that  they  can 
manage  everything  ideally  from  a  distance.  The  municipal  sys¬ 
tem  of  Insurance  against  Unemployment  and  the  municipal 
Labour  Exchanges,  which  before  the  war  were  rightly  a  model 
to  foreigners,  have  been  taken  under  bureaucratic  control  against 
the  wishes  of  the  municipalities  themselves.  This  happened 
within  a  few  weeks  of  a  formal  Cabinet  declaration  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  in  the  interest  of  economy  abstain  from 
further  centralisation.  The  Labour  Exchanges  are  now’  to  be 
directed  in  Berlin,  and  a  new  well-officialled  special  department 
will  be  created  with  that  aim.  The  Eeichsbank  last  month  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  espionage  on  capital  as  a  check  to  trade.  The 
Penelope’s  w’eb  system  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  this 
month  caused  some  very  competent  business  men,  who  were 
helping  the  State  out  of  its  difficulties,  to  resign.  The  former 
head  of  this  Department,  Herr  Gothein,  converted  a  number  of 
State-owned  manufacturing  concerns,  all  of  which  were  being 
run  at  the  usual  heavy  loss,  into  a  privately  organised  but  State- 
owned  company.  The  bureaucrats  were  thrown  out,  and  private 
business  men  were  put  in  control.  The  manufacturing  concerns 
now  actually  began  to  pay  their  way — an  achievement  unheard 
of  in  concerns  managed  directly  by  the  State.  But  after  Herr 
Gothein ’s  departure  the  'conscientious,  idle  bureaucrats  of  his 
Ministry  found  work  in  meddling,  controlling,  querying,  thwart¬ 
ing  and  retarding;  and  at  last,  when  things  went  too  far  to  be 
tolerated,  the  private  directorate  of  the  company  resigned  in 
protest  en  bloc. 

One  might  conclude  from  the  above  that  the  new  German 
bureaucracy  is  universally  incompetent.  That  is  the  last  con¬ 
clusion  that  ought  to  be  drawn.  The  bureaucracy’s  inability 
to  please  the  exacting  useful  part  of  the  population  is  counter¬ 
balanced  by  its  positive  genius  in  gratifying  the  exacting  less  use¬ 
ful  part  and  the  part  which  is  of  no  use  at  all.  The  secret  here  is 
the  great  system  of  doles.  Naturally,  even  bureaucrats  cannot 
make  doles  out  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  money  needed  ultimately 
comes  out  of  somebody  else’s  pocket ;  but  a  talent  rising  to  genius 
is  shown  in  temporarily  concealing  this  fact.  By  this  policy, 
backed  by  State-financial  jugglery,  four  successive  Cabinets  have 
achieved  the  magic  of  making  a  vast  number  of  citizens  better 
off  than,  measured  by  honest  arithmetic,  they  ought  to  be,  and 
quite  as  well  off  as  citizens  in  some  supposedly  fortunate  coun¬ 
tries  which  came  triumphantly  through  the  war,  or  were  not  in 
it  at  all.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  worse  privation  in 
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Germany  than  in  such  countries.  There  is.  There  is  shortage 
of  milk  for  children ;  there  is  bad  bread  for  nearly  all ;  there  is 
often  lack  of  clothing ;  and  there  are  other  deficiencies.  Some  of 
these  deficiencies  are  a  direct  outcome  of  the  bureaucrats’  war 
against  Production.  Some  are  inevitable,  and  could  be  relieved 
only  by  foreign  charity  or  foreign  loans.  Germany  badly  needs 
both.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  all-round  economic  pres¬ 
sure  here  is  not  severer  than  it  is  in  some  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  which  Germans,  not  knowing  the  facts,  consider  enviably 
well  off.  It  is  not  as  severe,  I  can  affirm  from  observation,  as  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  The  backw’ard  Governments  of  these  two 
countries  hold  the  old  doctrine  that  the  State  is  a  self-sufficient 
economic  organism,  and  not  an  instrument  of  pauperisation ;  and 
they  reason  that  if  the  war,  even  for  countries  outside  it,  has 
made  life  harder  than  it  was,  there  is  no  use  postponing  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  by  financial  juggling  that  cannot  at  best  be 
kept  up  for  ever.  Here  things  are  different.  The  State  has, 
indeed,  failed  to  prevent  such  privations  as  are  caused  by 
insufficient  supply  of  some  necessary  commodities;  but  it  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  unnaturally  favourable  relation 
between  personal  incomes  and  outlay.  Doling,  which  makes 
this  possible,  is  in  turn  made  possible  by  reckless  currency 
inflation ;  and  the  effects  are  seen  on  two  sides.  On  one  side  is 
the  deficit  of  52^  milliards ;  on  the  other  is  a  surprising  increase 
of  deposits  in  banks  and  savings  banks  (in  the  savings  banks  alone 
an  increase  of  6  milliards  in  April  to  September),  representing 
the  margin  of  income  over  expenditure,  and  this  grow’th  has  not 
been  prevented  by  an  equally  surprising  growth  of  personal 
extravagance,  extravagance  wdiich  one  does  not  see  in  the  formerly 
neutral  countries,  which  are  really  prosperous  because  State  and 
public  do  their  best  to  make  ends  meet,  even  although  that  causes 
a  much  worse  strain  on  citizens  than  Germans  endure.  Be 
hungry  and  ragged  if  you  will,  but  be  hungry  and  raggea  on  the 
cheap!  That  is  the  German  way.  And  as  the  most  important 
elements  in  living-cost — food,  housing  and  communications  (to  a 
small  extent,  too,  textiles) — are  all  controlled  by  the  State,  this 
policy  is  successful.  The  low'-prices  system  has  been  engineered 
in  a  masterly  way ;  the  growth  in  the  prices  of  essential  com¬ 
modities  has  been  kept  lagging  far  behind  the  grow’th  of  nominal 
earnings  w'hich  inflation  has  caused ;  and  the  inflation  has  been 
allowed  to  affect  unchecked  only  the  prices  of  commodities  which 
matter  little  to  the  majority  of  citizens.  As  a  result  of  this 
(persons  with  fixed  incomes  excepted),  Germans  live,  relatively 
to  their  earnings,  extremely  cheaply  ;  and  as  most  of  them  do  not 
j  understand  economic  problems,  or  realise  that  their  relative  ease 
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is  possible  only  at  the  cost  of  national  ruin,  this  is  a  particularly 
successful  and  imposing  kind  of  bureaucratic  make-believe. 

The  two  chief  State  services,  the  Eailways  and  Post,  are 
administered  altogether  on  the  dole  principle.  The  State  supplies 
railway  transport  and  travelling  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  actual 
cost  to  itself,  and  at  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  citizens  grum- 
blingly  but  inevitably  pay  for  the  same  services  in  countries  that 
do  not  class  with  the  happy  Land  of  Cockayne.  The  cost  of 
administering  the  railways  has  increased  enormously.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  increase  is  doles,  and  the  chief  result  is  further 
doles.  In  order  to  supply  bread  cheaply,  and  to  enable  the  eaters 
to  put  money  in  the  savings  banks,  the  State  lets  loose  paper 
money ;  and  though  bread  does  not  rise  accordingly  in  price,  other 
things  cannot  be  kept  down,  for  if  the  State  ceased  paying  to  iron 
and  steel  producers  a  price  that  would  not  cover  production,  they 
would  cease  to  produce.  The  Railway  Department  pays  for  its 
rails  2,830  per  cent.,  for  its  iron  plates  3,840  per  cent.,  for  bar- 
iron  3,260  per  cent.,  for  finished  carriages  and  trucks  1,500-2,000 
per  cent.,  and  for  locomotives  1,738  per  cent,  more  than  it  paid 
in  1914.  It  pays  for  usages  only  700  per  cent,  more,  simply 
because  food,  communications  and  housing  doles  keep  living-cost 
down ;  and  these  doles  can  be  financed  at  someone  else’s  cost. 

The  railway  deficits  go  swiftly  up.  In  1918  the  combined 
Prussian-Hessian  system  had  a  deficit  of  1,228,800,000  marks; 
early  in  the  present  year  the  deficit  of  all  State  railways 
(federalised  in  April)  w’as  estimated  at  8  milliards ;  in  the  spring 
it  was  estimated  at  12  milliards ;  in  the  autumn  (Budget  for 
1920-21)  at  16  milliards.  The  chief  cause  of  this  deficit  is  that 
the  Government  always  reluctantly,  always  after  the  deficit  has 
become  unbearable,  and  then  always  insufiBciently,  raises  its  fares 
and  rates.  Increases  are  debated  in  panic  lest  the  public  grumble, 
and  lest  traffic  decline ;  but  there  is  no  cause  for  either  fear,  for 
the  average  German  pays,  in  proportion  to  his  earnings,  a  far 
smaller  sum  for  travel  and  transport  than  he  paid  before  the 
\var.  He  pays  a  mere  fraction  of  the  rates  paid  elsewhere.  He 
pays,  converted  into  English  currency  at  present  exchange,  |d. 
an  English  mile  for  travelling  first-class,  Jd.  for  second-clafis, 

■J^d.  third-class,  and  about  half  a  farthing  fourth-class.  The  cost 
in  a  fully  gold  currency  is  naturally  even  lower.  Even  if  one 
admits  that  average  German  incomes  have  not  risen  enough  to 
counterbalance  more  than  half  the  currency’s  depreciation  from 
its  gold  value,  the  German  pays  for  travelling  and  transport  very 
much  less  than  what  he  paid  in  1914.  The  Posts  are  administered 
on  the  same  lines.  The  unit  letter  rate,  expressed  in  the  paper 
currency,  is  four  times  what  ft  w  as  in  1914.  The  average  income  I  P 
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has  risen  at  least  eight  times.  Of  course,  this  is  financial 
jugglery.  The  deficit  on  railways  in  theory  means  that  the 
average  citizen  must  pay  an  extra  tax  of  200  marks;  but  the 
Government  does  not  collect  its  taxes ;  and  the  incidence  of  the 
expropriation  called  currency  inflation  is  accidental  and  incal¬ 
culable,  and  burdens  not  the  pampered  classes,  the  classes  which 
manage  to  force  up  their  incomes,  but  the  citizens  with  fixed 
incomes  and  those  whose  wealth  is  invested  in  State  Loans.  The 
railway  doles  system  checks  production  and  causes  direct  economic 
waste.  It  has  paralysed  the  water  transport  system.  Water 
transport  is  in  the  hands  of  competent  business  men — Stinnes, 
Thyssen  and  their  kind.  Not  being  licensed  to  manufacture 
money  in  the  way  practised  by  the  State,  these  hard-headed  men 
fixed  their  transport  charges  at  levels  which  cover  expenditure. 
The  non-subsidised  w'ater  transport,  which  ought  to  be  cheaper 
than  railway  transport,  is  therefore  very  much  dearer;  and  as 
no  merchant  will  use  water  transport  as  long  as  the  State  makes 
him  a  present  for  using  the  railw^ays,  fleets  of  river  and  canal 
steamers  and  barges  lie  idle,  at  a  time  when  the  country  is 
seriously  short  of  transport  as  a  whole. 

The  bureaucracy’s  food  finance  is  a  vicious  circle  of  doles  and 
deficits,  in  no  wise  differing  from  its  State  Services’  finance. 
The  Government  imports  food,  paying  full  world-market  prices ; 
and  it  distributes  this  food  to  the  population  at  prices  which  are 
not  only  far  below  world-market  prices,  but  which  are  far  below 
what  the  be-doled  industrial  population  can  easily  afford  to  pay. 
The  deficit  is  met  by  inflating  the  currency.  Though  the  Federal 
i  Breadstuffs  Department — only  one  of  several  engaged  in  this 
j  benevolence — pays  in  salaries  to  5,000  ofificials  about  85,000,000 
I  marks  a  year,  the  beneficence  is  of  a  highly  qualified  kind,  for 
i  the  bread  supplied  is  extremely  bad,  being  mixed  with  maize, 
barley,  milled  beans  and  other  surrogates,  being  injurious  to 
j  health,  and  to  some  spoiled  palates  uneatable.  But  cheap  it  is. 

In  May  the  Government  admitted  that  the  1,900-gramme  loaf, 

;  then  being  sold  at  4.50  marks,  cost  nearly  three  times  as  much 
to  produce — in  fact,  a  “price-cheapening  subsidy”  of  8.85  marks 
was  paid  on  every  loaf.  This  month  the  Government  reports  that 

ia  loaf  made  out  of  foreign  flour,  and  still  selling  at  4.50  marks, 
costs  really  15.25  marks.  Wages  have  not  fallen  since  the 
spring,  on  the  whole  they  have  risen ;  but  the  beneficiaries  from 
the  doles  system  pay  even  less  of  their  incomes  for  bread  than 
they  then  did.  Floods  of  fresh  money  in  the  savings  banks,  brisk 
buying  by  workmen  of  English  cigarettes  at  60  pfennigs  each,  and 
the  62J  milliards  deficit  are  the  result.  The  State  has  further  been 
paying  a  “price-cheapening  subsidy”  of  from  19  to  21  marks  a 
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pound  on  margarine;  and  it  adds  in  exultation  that  the  mar- 
garine  was  bad  1  The  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  Wirth,  admits  that 
the  recent  collapse  in  the  mark’s  foreign  exchange  was  due  mainlv 
to  vast  payments  to  America  for  breadstuffs.  Between  summer 
of  1919  and  summer  of  1920  the  State  paid  out  10  milliards 
in  “cheapening  ”  food.  In  the  food-year  ending  next  August, 
adds  the  Food  Minister,  Dr.  Hermes,  will  be  paid  out  9J  milliards. 

The  main  cause  of  this  condition  is  a  demagogic  animosity  to 
“Agrarians,”  and  a  demagogic  faith  that  the  striking  workman 
is  the  pillar  of  the  State.  The  agrarians  are  forbidden,  under  ^ 
fearful  penalties  (which,  of  course,  are  hardly  ever  enforced),  to 
charge  more  than  1,400  marks  a  ton  for  rye  and  1,540  marks  a  j 
ton  for  wheat.  The  price  paid  to  the  innocuous  American 
agrarians  is  around  5,200  marks.  The  native  farmer  has  no 
inducement  to  till  his  land.  After  the  Government  has  fixed, 
against  his  will,  a  maximum  price  of  1,400  or  1,540  marks  on  the 
basis  of  the  buying  power  of  money  at  the  time,  it  proceeds  to 
water  the  currency  in  order  to  make  doles  to  American  agrarians 
and  to  native  industrial  strikers ;  the  farmer,  of  course,  soon  finds  I, 
that  labour,  machines  and  fertilisers  have  jumped  up  in  price; 
and  the  maximum  price  allowed  him,  always  low,  becomes  im-  s, 
possibly  low.  To  this  he  reacts  precisely  as  the  Eussian  moujik 
reacts  to  the  identical  truly-German  policy  of  the  Moscow 
Soviets.  He  reduces  production ;  he  diverts  production  from 
breadstuffs  to  less  essential,  but  not  maximum-priced,  products;  ij 
he  feeds  his  breadstuffs  to  stock  ;  and  he  sells  illicitly  at  above  the  |! 
legal  price.  Evasions  by  farmers  of  their  obligation  to  deliver  t’ 
their  grain  become  commoner  every  day.  The  Reichstag  this  C 
month  learned  that  only  288,000  tons  from  the  new  harvest  were  p 
delivered  to  the  food  authorities  up  to  the  beginning  of  December  ! 
as  against  deliveries  of  1,116,000  tons  last  year.  The  Fc'Od  r 
Minister  punishes  the  farmers  by  calling  them  “noxious  persons 
in  agriculture,”  and  admits  at  the  same  time  that  “State  regula¬ 
tion  is  undoubtedly  a  check  upon  agricultural  production,”  that 
“one  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  decline  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
State  authority  in  upholding  the  regulation  system,”  and  even 
that  the  consumers  themselves  show  increasing  zeal  to  help 
farmers  in  breaking  the  laws. 

The  doles  policy  is  ruining  agriculture,  quite  as  certainly  as 
it  ruins  the  finances.  Farmers  refuse  to  buy  fertilisers  and 
machines.  The  farm-machine  industry  is  undergoing  a  crisis; 
it  has  lost  its  foreign  markets,  and  home  buyers  hold  off.  In  the  , 
farming  year  1913-14  the  land  took  210,000  tons  of  nitrates  and  ; 
630,000  tons  of  phosphates;  in  1919-20  it  took  157,674  tons  and  | 
139,650  tons  respectively.  Land  is  going  out  of  cultivation,  and  | 
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land  that  is  cultivated  yields  less.  Since  1914  (omitting  lost 
territory)  the  area  sown  with  wheat  has  fallen  by  330,560  hec¬ 
tares,  with  rye  by  1,049,451  hectares,  with  barley  by  116,904 
hectares,  with  oats  by  728,756  hectares.  The  yield  this  year 
of  wheat  and  rye  was  6,963,000  tons,  last  year  it  was  7,707,000 
tons,  the  year  before  it  was  8,992,000  tons,  lost  territory  being 
in  all  years  omitted.  The  beet  sugar  industry  has  been  similarly 
ruined.  Beet  is  the  only  single  crop  that  grows  more  than 
normally  well  on  German  soil ;  and  before  the  war  Germany 
produced  up  to  2,700,000  metric  tons  of  raw  sugar,  and  was  able 

ito  export  over  a  million  tons.  The  area  sown  with  beet  before 
the  war  was  547,625  hectares;  this  year  it  is  only  278,652  hec¬ 
tares.  This  year  the  whole  sugar  production  was  800,000  tons, 
less  than  a  third  of  the  pre-war  maximum,  and  from  Czecho- 
■  Slovakia  had  to  be  imported  450,000  tons.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  non-arrival  of  the  industry  is  the  bureaucracy’s  passion  for 
keeping  the  most  pampered  and  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
Imputation  in  the  elysium  of  “cheapness.”  All  this  year  the 
maximum  price  of  sugar  w'as  150  marks  per  100  lb.,  which  is 
a  small  fraction  of  the  world-market  price,  and  a  fraction  of  what 
I  the  average  inflated  native  income  could  afford  to  pay.  Housing 
is  regulated  on  the  same  principles;  dwellings  are  “cheap”;  the 
li  working  man  who  before  the  w'ar  paid  a  fifth  of  his  income  for 

!;  his  dwelling  to-day  pays  a  tw^entieth  or  a  thirtieth ;  and  the 

I  housing  gift  presented  to  him  by  the  benevolent  State  (incident- 
'j  ally  taken  out  of  other  citizens’  pockets)  goes  to  the  savinp  banks 

i!  or  to  the  English  cigarette  ship.  The  results  are  as  with  food. 

1.  Nobody  builds  houses  and  nobody  repairs  them  ;  and  while  citizens 
I  who  happen  to  have  dwellings  get  them  practically  for  nothing, 
fi  there  are  a  million  heads  of  households  who  have  no  dwellings 
r  at  all.  To  produce  this  result  exist  everywhere  new  ultra-bureau¬ 
cratic  departments,  which  beat  for  incompetence,  slowness,  and 
also,  too  often,  for  corruption,  anything  elsewhere  known  even  in 
democratic  Germany. 

Bureaucratic  pauperisation  is  a  fair  description  of  the  system. 
It  is  not  an  inevitable  system,  unless  one  assumes  that  rulers 
are  inevitably  incompetent  and  the  ruled  inevitably  fools. 
’  A  Government  not  of  this  description  dealing  with  a  people  not 
of  this  character  would  long  ago  have  submitted  a  plan  of  real 
and  drastic  reforms,  and  told  the  people  that  it  might  take  the 
plan,  or  reject  it,  or  go  to  perdition  in  its  own  way.  It  would 
have  proposed  to  dismiss  at  least  a  third  of  the  bureaucrats,  and 
1  to  save  thereby  a  third  of  the  18  milliards.  It  would  have  pro- 
i  pcsed  to  save  another  10  milliards  or  so  by  abolishing  the  food 
I  doles ;  and  to  save  a  great  part  of  the  18  milliards  lost  on  railways 
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and  posts  by  making  citizens  pay  for  what  they  get,  even  if  the  I 
rush  of  honest  workmen  to  put  money  in  the  savings  banks  or  I 
to  buy  English  cigarettes  was  thereby  painfully  checked.  Of  j 
course,  this  policy  would  provoke  an  outcry ;  the  great  multitude 
of  the  salaried  and  the  be-doled  would  proclaim  universal  ruin. 
But  the  German  State,  with  most  other  States,  in  a  few  days 
of  August,  1914,  successfully  adapted  itself  to  a  much  more 
precipitate  breach  with  habits ;  with  most  of  its  unnecessary  and 
even  many  of  its  necessary  bureaucrats  dispatched  summarily  to 
the  front,  it  managed  its  domestic  affairs  no  worse  than  before, 
and  carried  the  burden  of  a  great  war  as  well.  The  im|>ediment8 
to-day  are  lethargy,  levity,  the  selfishness  of  the  beneficiaries,  and 
the  lack  of  a  statesman  who  would  dare  to  tell  the  truth. 

Egbert  Crozier  Long.  | 


THE  LEAGUE  AT  GENEVA. 


The  cradle  of  Calvinism  is  perhaps  a  fitting  place  for  the  birth 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Geneva,  even  though  there  is  a 
tendency  to  make  in  certain  parts  of  it  what  is  called  a  “young 
Paris,”  is  still  an  eminently  serious  place.  From  the  beginning 
of  my  sojourn  in  the  Swiss  town  I  began  to  perceive  other  than 
geographical  reasons  why  it  should  have  been  chosen  as  the 
centre  of  this  great  experiment  in  internationalism.  Geneva 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  cities  in  the  world.  If 
the  inhabitants  speak  French,  there  are  many  German  hotel- 
keepers,  and  at  table  I  had  a  German-speaking  servant,  while 
occasionally  one  encounters  persons  who  can  only  converse  freely 
in  Italian.  The  sympathies  of  the  French  portion  of  Switzer¬ 
land  during  the  war  went  certainly  towards  the  Entente  :  indeed, 
there  were  from  time  to  time  rather  incredible  menaces  of  a  split 
with  the  German  portion  of  the  Confederation.  Nevertheless, 
Switzerland  is,  in  the  completest  sense  of  the  word,  essentially 
neutral.  There  the  antagonists  met  on  common  ground.  It 
was  a  clearing-house  for  prisoners  ;  it  was  the  centre  of  Eed  Cross 
and  other  humanitarian  activities,  which  took  no  note  of 
nationality.  It  stands  between  the  two  main  divisions  of  peoples 
in  Europe,  and  traditionally  it  favours  neither  the  Latin  nor  the 
Teuton  races.  Some  day  it  is  hoped  by  most  of  those  who  drew 
up  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Germans  and  French 
will  sit  side  by  side,  their  ancient  enmities  forgotten,  on  the 
!  Assembly  and  perhaps  on  the  Council  of  the  League  :  and  cer- 
1  tainly  Geneva  is  the  most  suitable  rendezvous  for  such  recon- 
:  ciliation  and  co-operation.  It  was  not  chosen  by  chance  :  Geneva 
has  come  to  have  a  symbolic  significance. 

From  my  windows  I  looked  out  on  the  Lake  L^man,  white 

I  with  gulls  wheeling  and  driving,  congregating  on  the  idle  boats; 
peopled  by  a  multitude  of  coots  and  stately  swans  sailing 
down  to  the  Ehone.  The  glittering  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
stood  up  before  me,  conspicuous  among  its  fellow-mountains. 
Flags  were  flying  from  every  building,  and  quickly  I  gave  up 
|the  attempt  to  determine  what  nationalities  they  represented. 
There  were  two  score  different  colours,  and  if  it  were  possible 
>  pick  out  most  of  the  European  flags — though  it  would  probably 
;izzle  most  people  to  say  what  is  the  pattern,  for  example,  of 
/he  Czecho-Slovakian  emblem — I  confess,  as  most  of  us  confessed. 
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that  I  could  not  have  distinguished  between  a  Colombian  and  a  i 
Chilian  flag.  This  is  not  a  trivial  observation  :  if  few  of  us  know  • 
even  the  national  colours  of  forty  countries,  how  many  of  us  ’ " 
know  the  different  mentalities  and  temperaments  of  forty  nations? 
These  flags  help  us  to  realise  the  immense  variety  of  the  men 
who  people  our  globe,  and  indicate  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
task  which  would  give  them  a  common  purpose  and  unite  them 
in  a  World  Parliament.  What  good  could  come  out  of  Geneva? 
Can  forty  countries,  each  with  an  individual  life  sharply  ^ 
developed,  each  wdth  separate  aims  and  characters  and  ideals  and 
interests,  ever  be  brought  together,  to  unite  on  definite  action  ' 
of  any  kind?  Can  they  all  merge  their  nationalities  in  one  great  ! 
super-nationality?  The  diversity  of  the  flags  which  decorated  ! 
Geneva  was  encouraging  or  appalling  according  to  the  angle  from 
which  one  regarded  this  complexity  and  confusion.  Certainly  Ij 
they  were  clustered  amicably ;  and  the  delegations  from  forty  i 
countries  were  trying  to  get  into  contact  w'ith  each  other  hope-  ■ 
fully.  Was  it  a  new  Tower  of  Babel  that  was  being  built,  which  ' 
would  end  in  a  mere  chaos  of  tongues  clamouring  vainly?  Or  j 
is  there  sufficient  vitality  in  this  desire  for  peace,  for  internn+ional 
solidarity,  for  the  regulation  of  the  world’s  affairs  according  to 
recognised  principles  which  make  for  justice  and  for  the  greatest 
good,  to  weld  the  peoples  of  the  world?  I  know  there  is  a  : 
tremendous  amount  of  scepticism ;  and  my  own  observation  of 
the  League  at  work  at  Geneva  did  not  always  induce  me  to  foster 
my  enthusiasm.  Philosophically  the  League  deserves  the  most 
serious  aid ;  but  practically  what  can  now'  be  done  ?  Sometimes 
one  felt  depressed  at  the  apparent  futility  of  the  effort,  and  was 
tempted  to  join  the  scoffers.  Good  will,  as  Mr.  Balfour  wisely 
remarked,  does  not  by  itself  accomplish  anything.  Indeed, 
before  him  it  has  been  declared  that  the  best  intentions  often 
pave  the  path  to  perdition.  But  good  will,  though  ineffectaal 
unless  joined  with  wise  judgment,  unless  it  can  obtain  possession 
of  means  of  action,  is  nevertheless  indispensable;  and  at  least 
there  were  evidences  of  great  good  will  at  Geneva.  One  may, 

1  think,  be  properly  doubtful  about  the  immediate  prospects  of 
the  League,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  permissible  to  mock 
or  to  try  to  hinder  its  development  as  a  moral  force  and  authority, 
as  an  instrument  for  the  codification  of  international  law,  and 
as  the  inevitable  next  step  in  government.  From  primitive  law¬ 
lessness  we  have  evolved  to  restricted  personal  freedom  withis 
national  cadres ;  and  certainly  we  shall  have  to  accept — as  already 
all  civilised  communities  accept  in  large  measure — national  sovfr 
reignty  exercised  only  in  accordance  with  mondial  regulations. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  League — and  I  intend  to  deal 
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frankly  with  its  shortcomings — the  League  idea  has  come  to  stay. 
Difficulties,  some  of  them  unexpected,  were  revealed  at  Geneva, 
but  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and  difficulties  will  gradually  be 
planed  away.  The  process  may  be  long  :  but  then  the  League 
is  not  built  for  to-day ;  it  is  built,  unless  civilisation  is  to  collapse, 
for  centuries.  It  has  plenty  of  time  before  it.  Supreme  Councils 
and  their  work  are  ephemeral  and  will  quickly  perish ;  but  the 
League,  or  some  equivalent  association  of  nations,  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  a  permanent  institution  in  the  w'orld’s  life,  organising  the 
world’s  life,  increasing  its  responsibility  and  power,  taking  the 
whole  field  of  human  relationships  for  its  province — at  once  an 
international  conscience  and  an  international  government. 

This  w'as  my  persuasion :  but  it  did  not  prevent  me  from 
quickly  becoming  painfully  conscious  of  the  present  impossibility 
of  having  a  League  that  will  set  our  house  in  order.  For  that 
matter  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  League  should  be 
criticised  on  the  ground  of  its  immediate  incompetence.  Hopes 
have  been  raised  too  high,  exaggerated  statements  have  been 
made  about  the  rdle  of  the  League — doubtless  I  have  been  among 
the  culprits — and  those  whose  tendency  it  is  to  sneer  at  all  fine 
movements  have  thus  been  given  their  opportunity.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  sec  the  League  for  what  it  is.  It  is  full  of  great  promise, 
and,  indeed,  in  a  modest  way  its  performance  is  not  negligible, 
but  it  was  only  at  Geneva  that  the  paper  League,  which  existed 
merely  in  the  form  of  a  signed  Covenant  drawn  up  with  feverish 
haste  in  midnight  meetings  at  the  Hotel  de  Crillon  in  Paris  last 
year,  and  in  the  form  of  an  embryo  Council  which  could  only 
carry  on  tentatively,  was  really  given  shape  and  body.  Until  the 
Assembly  met  at  Geneva  there  was  no  League.  What  it  has 
done,  what  it  has  not  done,  what  it  can  do  immediately,  is  then 
not  to  be  used  against  it  as  a  weapon  of  attack.  Certainly  it 
found  itself  impotent  enough,  not  only  in  the  realm  of  action,  but 
in  the  realm  of  thought.  While  it  kept  to  vague  generalities  it 
was  comparatively  safe,  but  the  moment  a  concrete  question 
came  up  for  judgment,  then  there  was  at  once  a  desire  to  shelve 
it.  Concrete  questions  are  awkward.  It  is  hard  for  an  inter¬ 
national  body  even  to  express  a  pious  opinion  upon  (say)  the  huge 
army  of  France  or  the  British  conception  of  mandatory  duties 
in  Africa.  Had  there  been  treaties  made  in  secret  by  members 
of  the  League,  treaties  which,  contrary  to  the  plain  text  of  the 
Covenant,  will  not  be  disclosed  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  League? 
An  uneasy  silence  had  to  be  preserved.  Timidity  marks  the 
deliberations  of  the  World  Parliament.  It  would  be  fatal  to 
offend  the  Great  Powers  wdio  are  acting  as  though  the  League 
does  not  exist  while  yet  giving  lip-service  to  the  League.  The  fact 
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is  that  we  are  living  in  a  transitional  period,  when  we  are  willing 
to  keep  alive  the  League,  but  are  not  ready  to  abandon  the  tried 
methods  of  diplomacy  and  foreign  relations  (though  they  are 
obviously  defective)  for  the  untried  methods  of  the  League.  The 
Ijeague  in  theory  by  all  means ;  but  in  practice  we  prefer  the  ills  we 
know  rather  than  the  good  we  w^ot  not  of.  Until  we  do  rely  upon 
the  League,  trust  our  full  weight  upon  the  League,  it  will  not,  of 
course,  be  the  power  it  was  meant  to  be  by  its  founders.  How 
are  the  Chancelleries  to  obtain  this  confidence?  Only  by  ex¬ 
perience.  And  how  are  they  to  obtain  such  experience  as  will 
convince  them  of  the  safety  of  the  League?  Only  by  confidence. 
It  is  the  old  vicious  dilemma  which  alw'ays  presents  itself.  But 
I  believe  that  the  League  as  a  solid  organisation  can  only  be 
built  up  empirically.  It  must  be  tested  and  sounded ;  its  parts 
must  be  scrapped  and  replaced.  That  it  should  issue  fully  armed 
like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  was  a  grotesque  notion, 
implying  a  Jupiter.  No,  it  is  a  normal  infant,  largely  helpless, 
but  capable  of  vigorous  growth,  capable  of  correction  and 
adaptation. 

After  I  had  moved  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  League  for  a  few 
days  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the  present  League  has 
three  radical  defects.  They  can  all  be  remedied.  Indeed,  it 
may  only  be  a  matter  of  time.  There  are  many  minor  faults, 
but  three  grave  flaws  render  the  League  practically  inoperative, 
and  will  continue  to  render  it  inoperative  until  they  are 
removed.  The  first  is  its  non-universality ;  the  second  is  its 
lack  of  power;  the  third  is  its  diplomatic  as  distinct  both  from 
a  democratic  and  a  juridic  character. 

Now  it  needs  little  demonstration  that  the  League,  if  it  means 
anything  at  all,  must  not  be  confounded  with  an  alliance.  Indeed, 
alliances,  did  w’e  possess  a  true  League  fulfilling  its  functions, 
would  be  ruled  out.  An  alliance  is  the  association  of  two  or 
more  nations  w'hich  have  certain  aims  in  common — and  always 
that  aim,  even  though  expressed  in  defensive  terms,  is  directed 
against  some  other  nation  or  nations.  Protective  or  aggressive, 
an  alliance  is  political.  Now  the  whole  object  of  the  League  is 
to  destroy  politics,  if  the  word  politics  be  taken  in  its  ordinary 
meaning,  in  international  relations.  It  is  to  prevent  groupings 
and  oppositions.  It  is  to  stop  intrigues  and  manoeuvrings.  It  is 
to  examine  situations  which  are  created  in  the  world  from  the 
higher  standpoint  of  equity  and  not  from  the  lower  standpoint 
of  opportunity.  Loyalty  in  an  alliance  consists  in  condoning,  or 
rather  in  not  even  considering,  what  is  wrong  in  an  Ally :  the 
bottom  would  be  knocked  out  of  an  alliance  if  the  parties  were 
really  free  to  give  or  withhold  assistance  in  accordance  with  their 
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opinion  of  each  other’s  conduct.  It  would  be  possible  to  per¬ 
petrate,  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  the  paradox  that  all  alliances 
are  immoral — or  at  least  a-moral. 

The  League  is,  if  it  is  anything,  the  organism  of  international 
morality.  It  is  not  a  coalition  against  other  nations  outside  the 
League :  it  is  a  coalition  against  the  wrongdoing  of  its  own 
members.  It  implies  a  pledge  taken  by  every  adherent  country 
to  commit  and  to  permit  no  arbitrary  action.  Each  country 
requests  the  rest  to  call  it  to  order  should  it  transgress  against  a 
code,  which  is  certainly  ill-defined,  but  which  is  sufficiently 
understood  in  its  broad  outlines;  and  it  in  turn  will  assist  in 
calling  to  order  any  country  which  transgresses.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  any  particular  alliance  would  not  only,  were  the  League  a 
reality,  be  superfluous,  but  w’ould  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
League,  since  it  might  involve  contradictory  obligations.  I  am 
not  pretending  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  exists,  but  any  serious 
League  does  postulate  the  general  recognition  of  a  set  of  laws 
and  principles,  does  postulate  the  impossibility  of  a  rival  League 
with  different  laws  and  principles,  does  postulate  the  willingness 
of  practically  all  nations,  certainly  of  all  that  are  of  any  conse¬ 
quence,  to  conform  to  its  rules,  to  acknowledge  its  authority,  to 
co-operate  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  world  order.  The  moment 
there  is  any  kind  of  competition  or  collision,  there  will,  if  there 
are  other  leagues  or  nations  outside  the  League,  be  divisions  of 
opinion  inside  the  League  and  secessions  from  the  League.  Its 
authority  can  only  come  from  its  universality — or  its  virtual  uni¬ 
versality.  It  is  possible  that  a  Bolshevik  Russia  temporarily  out¬ 
side  the  League  would  not  lessen  the  authority  of  the  League, 
since  Russia  would  be  simply  an  outlaw ;  precisely  as  a  moun¬ 
tain  brigand  would  not  materially  affect  the  general  good  govern¬ 
ance  of  a  community.  But  if  you  have  America  and  Germany 
and  Turkey  and  a  number  of  other  countries  of  considerable 
importance  refusing  to  listen  to  the  League,  it  is  pretending  too 
much  to  pretend  that  here  at  Geneva  is  a  new  Mount  Sinai. 
How  can  the  League  settle  anything  without  America?  How 
can  you  talk  about  International  Courts,  or  disarmament,  or  open 
diplomacy,  or  anything  else,  if  you  know  in  advance  that  your 
writ  does  not  run  as  far  as  America,  and  that  she  is  free  to  do 
as  she  pleases  unless  the  League  wants  to  war  on  her?  What 
is  true  of  America  is,  of  course,  true  of  Germany  and  of  Turkey 
and  of  Hungary.  The  peace  cannot  be  preserved,  and  a  mon¬ 
dial  legislation  laid  down,  except  with  the  collaboration  and  the 
consent  of  all  nations. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  economic  reasons  which  were 
advanced  at  Geneva.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  new  sense  of  inter- 
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dependence,  of  the  interlocking  of  classes  and  countries.  Impos- 
sible  to  have  exclusions,  any  more  than  the  arm  can  be  “ex¬ 
cluded  ”  from  the  body  :  we  are  all  members  one  of  another,  and 
if  the  League  had  failed  in  all  else,  it  is  worth  while  in  that  it 
has  preached  this  doctrine.  America  and  Germany,  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  opinion  of  the  delegates  (and  I  think  I  had  sufficient 
opportunities  to  ascertain  their  views),  despite  the  applause  for 
M.  Viviani’s  anti-German  speech,  must  come  in  before  the 
League  can  begin  to  be  effective. 

As  to  America,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will  come  in.  The 
interest  taken  in  the  League  is  enormous.  I  know  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  my  colleagues  who  write  for  the  American  newspapers 
received.  They  sent  over  by  mail  and  cable  immeasurably  more 
articles  and  despatches  about  the  League  Assembly  than  were 
sent  to  England.  The  English  newspapers,  on  the  whole,  were 
comparatively  empty  of  information  concerning  the  League.  The 
British  public  was  supposed  not  to  be  interested.  But  the 
American  newspapers  sent  their  best  writers,  and  they  spared 
no  expense  in  putting  the  issues  before  their  public.  They  were 
impartial :  they  were  not  there  to  roast  the  League,  to  show  that 
America  had  done  the  right  thing  in  pronouncing  against  it.  On 
the  contrary,  now  that  the  Presidential  Election  is  over  and  it  is 
possible  to  take  an  unprejudiced  view,  the  League  is  being 
regarded  with  friendly  eyes.  Certainly  Article  X.  will  have  to 
go.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  or  even 
useful.  It  has  been  abrogated  for  Switzerland.  Article  X.,  it 
will  be  remembered,  binds  the  members  of  the  League  to  main¬ 
tain  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  countries  which  belong  to  the 
League.  The  exact  import  of  the  clause  may  be  disputed;  but 
if  it  is  taken  as  a  consecration  of  some  of  the  existing  frontiers, 
even  at  the  expense  of  a  new  war,  then  it  is  not  surprising  that 
America  declines  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  League.  She 
is  in  this  only  showing  a  little  more  honesty  than  some  of  the 
European  Powers,  who  would  certainly  find  some  way  of  hedging 
out  of  this  bargain  in  several  cases  I  can  conceive.  But  Switzer¬ 
land,  too,  as  a  country  which  will  not  abandon  her  neutrality, 
could  not  accept  Article  X.  The  Council  of  the  League,  quite 
illegally  in  my  opinion,  though  also  quite  sensibly,  permitted 
Switzerland  to  enter  while  repudiating  Article  X.  Of  course,  a 
pretext  was  found — it  was  found  by  a  disingenuous  reference  to 
another  Article  of  the  Treaty,  which  is  impressive  enough  until 
one  turns  to  it  and  finds  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  case.  My  point  is  that  Article  X.  is  not  sacrosanct.  It  was 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  drafting.  If  the  peoples  of  the  League 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  preserve  the  present  map  without 
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i  alteration,  they  will  do  so  :  if  they  are  not  conscious  c£  this  duty, 

!  Article  X.  will  not  make  them  take  up  arms. 

Germany  is  another  story.  I  am  only  recording  the  simple 
i  truth,  without  in  any  way  consulting  my  personal  opinions,  when 
[  I  state  that  at  the  outset  M.  Motta,  in  his  address  as  Swiss 

I  President  to  the  Assembly,  pronounced  for  the  admission  of  Ger¬ 
many  en  principe,  and  that  the  principle  was  not  to  my  know- 
I  ledge  disputed  directly  throughout  the  proceedings.  On  the  other 
;  hand,  men  of  many  nations,  including  Mr.  Barnes  of  the  British 
delegation,  warmly  advocated  Germany’s  early  inclusion.  In 
the  hotel  lounges  the  views  expressed  did  not  vary.  The  whole 
^  sense  of  the  Assembly,  however  the  members  would  have  voted 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  was  for  the  entry  of  the  ex-enemy 
countries.  France  was  almost  alone  in  her  opposition,  and  her 
opposition  vras  not  absolute,  but  only  conditional.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  her  dislike  of  the  suggestion.  Germany  would 
use  the  League  to  escape  her  debt  towards  France.  Not  until 
.  she  has  fulfilled,  or  is  in  way  of  fulfilling,  her  treaty  obligations, 
will  France  willingly  consent  to  sit  with  her  on  an  international 
body.  France’s  special  relationship  with  Germany  makes  the 
problem  not  easy ;  and  one  must  sympathise  with  the  French 
attitude.  Blocking  proposals  w^ere  at  once  made  :  excluding  con- 
:  ditions  were  placed  in  the  way  of  any  immediate  consideration 
of  a  German  or  a  Russian  application.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  direction  which  the  League  is  taking  :  universality  is 
regarded  as  vital. 

The  lack  of  pow'er  is  in  part  the  result  of  this  restricted  com¬ 
position  of  the  League.  At  present  the  Governments  are  intent 
j  on  keeping  it  a  mere  docile  instrument  of  the  Great  Powers,  with 
‘  as  many  smaller  Powers  as  are  content  to  move  within  their  orbit. 
They  have  not  given  it  any  effective  physical  weapons  or  even 
moral  authority.  They  seek  rather  to  crab  the  League.  At 
present  it  can  be  controlled,  but  could  it  be  controlled  were  it  to 
^  become  capable  of  taking  independent  decisions  and  of  imposing, 
in  one  way  or  another,  those  decisions  upon  the  Governments? 
The  reluctance  to  furnish  it  with  arms  is  inevitable  :  the  Govern¬ 
ments  are  both  jealous  and  distrustful.  Had  the  League  with 
its  own  army  been  able  to  save  Armenia  from  destruction,  not 
only  would  it  have  been  regarded  as  materially  strong,  but  its 
spiritual  power  would  have  correspondingly  increased.  What 
!  the  League  w’ants  above  everything  else  is  prestige,  and  its 
;  prestige  would  grow  with  incredible  rapidity  were  it  able  to  solve 
i  problems  which  have  baffled  the  individual  Governments.  What 
■  powers  does  the  League  need? 

;  First,  of  course,  it  needs  moral  power  :  its  commands  must  be 
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obeyed  without  question  as  the  voice  of  mankind  before  the 
League  can  fill  the  place  destined  for  it.  But  it  was  urged  that 
material  power  must  precede  moral  power.  The  Assembly  seems 
to  be  coming  round  to  that  view.  Last  year  in  Paris  the  inter¬ 
national  army  proposed  by  M.  Bourgeois  was  bluntly  denied. 
This  year  there  was  a  small  force  made  up  of  heterogeneous 
elements — Spanish,  Belgian,  British,  French,  with  promised 
reinforcements  from  Denmark,  Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden- 
sent  to  Vilna.  It  is  the  nucleus,  perhaps,  of  the  international 
army  dear  to  the  French.  Even  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  advocates  an 
army — though  he  calls  it  a  police  organisation.  He  draws  a 
distinction  betw’een  an  army  which  would  carry  on  a  real  cam¬ 
paign  and  a  body  of  troops  which  is  not  meant  seriously  to  fight, 
but  rather  to  serve  as  an  advertisement.  Probably  in  most  cases 
such  a  corps  would  be  sufficient.  The  policeman  in  Piccadilly 
is  not  a  fighting  force,  but  he  is  obeyed  because  he  repre¬ 
sents  authority.  If  needs  be,  the  whole  British  Army  will 
come  to  his  support.  So  with  a  tiny  League  force  :  there  would 
be  so  many  countries  involved  if  it  were  molested  that  any 
country  which  did  not  wish  to  bring  down  an  avalanche  would  ; 
pause  at  its  presence.  Certainly  for  such  incidents  as  that  of 
Vilna  a  police  force  would  usually  suffice.  But  when  you  are 
dealing  with  countries  like  Turkey — and  not  even  a  Turkish 
Government  duly  recognised,  but  the  rebel  Government  of  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal — something  much  more  serious  is  required. 

Mustapha  Kemal  would  have  laughed  at  a  devoted  little  band 
of  League  policemen  going  to  protect  Armenia.  The  devoted 
little  band  would  be  more  likely  to  make  mischief  than  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  useful.  A  few  months  ago,  however,  it  might 
have  been  sufficient ;  and  in  a  normal  w'orld  it  is  possible  that  a 
police  force  would  meet  every  contingency  likely  to  arise. 

There  has  been  studied,  too,  the  economic  weapon  :  recal¬ 
citrant  countries  would  be  place  d  V index,  beyond  the  pale  :  they  , 
might  be  boycotted  or  blockaded.  This  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  more  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  a  League  whose  main 
business  it  is,  after  all,  to  stop  fighting,  and  not  set  up  as  a  new 
potential  fighting  machine.  The  weapon,  however,  would  be 
actually  employed  not  by  the  League,  but  by  the  Governments, 
who  quite  conceivably,  in  spite  of  the  League’s  request,  might 
employ  it  half-heartedly  or  not  at  all ;  with  the  result  that  the 
prestige  of  the  League  would  be  lessened  rather  than  increased. 
There  are  so  many  difficulties  surrounding  the  question  of  effective 
power  by  which  the  League  may  make  itself  obeyed,  that  not  at 
the  present  stage  of  its  existence  will  a  satisfactory  method,  I 
think,  be  found.  Indeed,  the  more  one  examines  the  possible 
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coercive  weapons,  the  more  one  is  driven  back  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  League  must  make  itself  respected  because  it  appeals 
to  public  opinion.  In  the  last  resort  the  League  must  have  the 
weight  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  behind  it,  or  it  is 
nothing.  Is  it  necessary  to  argue  that  an  Armenian  failure  is 
not  fairly  to  be  charged  against  the  League?  It  did  not  create 
the  conditions,  which  the  statesmen  had  regarded  as  hopeless, 
and  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  omnipotent. 

But  in  order  to  make  its  appeal  to  public  opinion  from  the 
sounding  board  of  Geneva^ — and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief 
function  of  the  Assembly — it  is  essential  that  the  League  shall 
not  be  a  mere  battle-ground  of  the  diplomatists.  No  impression 
that  I  carried  away  from  Geneva  was  so  strong  as  the  impression 
that  the  Great  Powers — that  is  to  say,  their  Governments — are 
endeavouring  to  use  the  League  for  their  own  special  purposes. 
Time  after  time  the  League — which  should  be  honeet  and  fear¬ 
less— allowed  the  politicians  to  capture  it.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
delegates  were  pure  politicians,  most  of  them  second-rate  and 
subservient :  that  is  why  they  were  chosen.  One  felt  that  France 
and  England  were  especially  opposed — that  we  were  witnessing 
more  or  less  dexterous  duels  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Quai  d’Orsay.  For  example,  M.  Viviani  was  very  quick  to 
pounce  upon  the  Armenian  difficulty  in  order  to  urge  the  French 
thesis  of  negotiations  with  Mustapha  Kemal.  Obviously  he  was 
trying  to  help  the  policy  of  his  Government ;  for  a  few  days  later 
M.  Leygues  was  trying  in  London  to  persuade  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
that  the  consecration  of  Kemal  was  the  only  way  out  of  the 
Turkish  imbroglio.  Mr.  Balfour  was  Just  as  plainly  in  his 
opposition  the  mouthpiece  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  That 
is  a  striking  instance,  but  diplomacy,  the  narrow  national  diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  Governments,  impregnated  the  proceedings.  The 
French  were,  of  course,  bent  on  making  the  League,  as  far  as 
possible,  an  anti-German  League.  Lobbying  went  on  continu¬ 
ally,  as  in  any  other  Parliament.  There  were  groups  formed  and 
bargains  struck.  If  the  Balkan  States  received  support  in  their 
antagonism  to  Bulgaria,  would  they  act  in  their  turn  with  the 
Power  which  solicited  their  vote?  Did  Poland  need  defence  in 
the  Assembly,  and,  if  so,  how  would  she  pay  for  it?  The  little 
States  who  strove  to  be  independent  were  fatally  drawn  into 
these  occult  combinations.  M.  Poincard,  writing  in  a  French 
newspaper,  actually  suggested  that  France  and  England  should 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  line  they  should  take  on  every 
subject  brought  before  the  Assembly.  Surely,  if  there  should  be 
a  body  on  which  these  diplomatic  deals  should  be  impossible,  it 
18  the  League.  Pertinax  plainly  declared  that  the  r6le  of  the 
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League  was  to  enforce  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  none  other.  |l 
These  are  lamentable  conceptions  of  the  League,  and  if  it  is  only  «j 
to  provide  new  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  the  diplomatic  art 
it  had  better  be  scrapped,  for  its  influence  will  only  be  mis-  | 
chievous.  These  things,  I  think,  ought  to  be  vigorously  said:  j 
and  I  have  not,  a  professed  advocate  of  the  League  from  the  ! 
beginning,  hesitated  to  deal  frankly  with  the  grave  disabilities  ! 
under  which  the  League  labours,  because  I  believe  it  possible  to  I 
remove  these  objections. 

What  should  be  done  to  prevent  these  Scandinavian  groupings,  | 
these  South  American  groupings,  these  Balkan  groupings,  this  ; 
French  attraction  of  satellites,  and  this  organisation  of  a  British  j 
phalanx  in  the  Assembly?  I  have  suggested  a  more  democratic  ■ 
choice  of  delegates;  I  certainly  think  that  the  peoples  directly 
or  their  Parliaments  ought  to  nominate  their  representatives  and 
not  the  Foreign  Offices.  There  would,  of  course,  be  a  danger  ■ 
that  from  diplomacy  we  should  fall  into  demagogy ;  and  both  in  " 
their  different  ways  are  arbitrary,  opportunist,  and  profoundly 
ahti-juridic.  But  the  League  itself  provides  the  antidote— the  i 
International  Court  of  Justice.  ^ 

The  construction  of  such  a  Court  is  at  present  the  greatest 
work  before  the  League.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  some  sense  the 
Court  will  not  rob  the  League  of  many  of  its  functions ;  perhaps  ! 
reduce  the  League,  its  parent,  to  relative  unimportance.  Speak-  ; 
ing  broadly,  the  scheme  is  admirable ;  the  method  of  appointing  : 
judges,  the  presentation  of  cases,  the  details  of  procedure,  are 
worked  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evade  almost  all  the  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  wrecked  the  hope  of  an  effective  Court. 
There  are,  however,  two  flaws — ^the  appearance  of  a  State  cited 
by  another  is  not  compulsory,  and  the  Court  possesses  no  sane-  ij 
tions.  Nevertheless,  the  plan  especially  appeals  to  America; 
where  it  is  argued  that  it  will  operate  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  operates.  The  Supreme  Court  cannot  enforce 
its  decisions  on  any  State  :  but  in  practice  no  State  would  dream 
of  disobeying.  We  come  back  again  to  moral  authority,  to  ' 
prestige.  Is  it  not  permissible  to  believe  that  the  States  of  the 
world  will  treat  the  International  Court  with  the  same  respect 
as  the  States  of  America  treat  their  Supreme  Court?  The 
decisions  of  this  body  will  not  be  arbitrary,  opportunist,  political, 
diplomatic,  as  would  too  frequently  be  the  decisions  of  the  League 
Council  or  Assembly  :  they  would  be  based  upon  principles  of 
international  law,  which  will  be  codified  and  strengthened. 

There  still  remains,  however,  outside  the  settlement  of  litigious  ^ 
questions,  an  indubitable  need  of  the  League ;  and  while  it  is  | 
unwise  to  commit  our  whole  fortune  and  fate  to  the  Leagues, 
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keeping  until  it  is  complete,  powerful,  and  less  subject  to  diplo¬ 
matic  influences,  while  it  will  be  a  plant  of  tender  and  slow 
growth,  it  corresponds  to  a  real  world  need,  and  is  historically 
inevitable  and  certain  to  succeed ;  so  that  it  would  be  foolish  and 
dangerous  to  discourage  its  development.  The  League  which  I 
have  just  seen  painfully  struggling  into  existence  at  Geneva, 
immediately  faced  with  difficulties  immeasurably  too  great,  jeered 
at  or  neglected,  cradled  in  scorn  like  all  great  human  enterprises, 
embodies  the  greatest  idea  of  our  time — the  kinship  and  inter¬ 
dependence  of  all  nations — and  is  destined  to  modify  profoundly 
all  the  institutions  of  our  twentieth  century. 

Stkley  Huddleston. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 


Among  the  consequences,  and  perhaps  in  the  upshot  the  most 
important  result  politically,  of  the  election  of  Senator  Harding 
as  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  triumph  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  with  sufficient  majorities  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  will  be  the  taking  by  America  of  a 
much  firmer  and  stronger  stand  with  respect  to  the  Far  East,  and 
particularly  China,  than  has  been  taken  by  it  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  great  immediate  problem  on  that  side 
>of  the  Pacific  is  the  fate  of  China,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
President  Wilson  did  not  indicate  the  unchanging  American  point 
of  view — which  is  the  continued  existence,  in  full  sovereignty, 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  face  of  Japanese  or  other  attempts  at 
aggression.  He  made  this  clear  in  1915  when  Japan  coerced 
China  into  accepting  most  of  the  famous  “Twenty-one  Demands." 
In  a  Note  addressed  to  both  China  and  Japan  he  specifically 
declared  that  the  United  States  could  not  recognise  any  agree¬ 
ment  or  undertaking,  which  had  been  or  might  be  entered  into 
by  them,  “impairing  American  treaty  rights,  the  political  or 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  China,  or  the  international 
policy  relative  to  China  commonly  known  as  the  Open  Door 
policy.”  Again,  his  invitation  to  China  early  in  1917  to  break 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  was  deeply  significant, 
because  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that  Japan,  for  reasons  of  her 
own,  had  tried,  successfully  up  to  that  time,  in  spite  of  British 
opposition,  to  keep  China  from  taking  any  part  whatsoever  in  the 
Great  War.  But,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  most  Americans,  Mr. 
Wilson  did  not  adequately  press  and  uphold  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  the  Far  East  either  in  the  Ishii-Lansing 
Agreement  or  in  the  Shantung  controversy  at  the  Peace  Cot 
ference.  The  Ishii-Lansing  Agreement  was  constituted  towards 
the  end  of  1917  by  an  exchange  of  Notes  between  Viscount  Ishii 
Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Lansing,  American 
Secretary  of  State.  The  basis  of  this  Agreement  was  that  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recognised  that 
“territorial  propinquity”  created  special  relations  between  coun 
tries,  and  consequently  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
recognised  that  Japan  had  special  interests  in  China,  particularly 
in  the  parts  to  which  her  possessions  were  contiguous.  In  Japan 
the  Agreement  was  hailed  as  a  diplomatic  achievement  of  the 
first  rank,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  figure  largely  in  the  future 
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dealings  of  America  and  Japan,  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the 
Japanese  is  of  the  utmost  interest. 

This  view  is  expressed  in  a  recent  work,  entitled  Japan  and 
World  Peace,  by  Mr.  K.  K.  Kawakami,  a  Japanese  writer  whose 
books  and  articles  on  the  Far  East  are  well  known  to  the 
American  public.  In  a  chapter  on  “The  Japanese  Advance  in 
China”  he  states  that  in  entering  into  various  economic  arrange¬ 
ments  with  China,  Japan  was  “undoubtedly  encouraged  by  the 
Ishii-Lansing  understanding  of  November,  1917.”  After  pre¬ 
mising  that  this  understanding  was  couched  in  flexible  terms 
permitting  of  various  interpretations,  he  says  : — 

But  if  we  may  gauge  the  official  sentiment  at  Washington  through  the 
Press  dispatches  from  the  capital  at  the  time  the  understanding  was  con- 
1;  summated,  the  American  Government  was  prepared  to  go  a  long  way 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  Japan  was  entitled  to 
secure  a  paramount  influence  in  certain  sections  of  China,  as  long  as  she 
did  not  encroach  upon  the  Open  Door  principle.  Japan  has  special  interests 
of  a  semi-political  nature  in  Shantung,  it  was  said  in  such  dispatches,  which 
S  she  wrested  from  Germany,  by  reason  of  its  vicinity  to  Port  Arthur,  to 
i  Korea,  and  to  the  Japanese  Islands.  It  was  further  recognised  that  the 
I  prosperity  of  the  island  of  Formosa  and  its  successful  administration  by 
s  Japan  is  largely  dependent  upon  conditions  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
I  Fukien,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait.  Japanese  railway  concessions  in 
I  Manchuria  were  likewise  regarded  as  proper  objects  of  special  Japanese 
I  interests,  not  to  detail  large  private-owned  Japanese  business  enterprises 
I  in  China  proper. 

I  It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  ever  since  China  opened  her  doors  to 
,{  Western  nations  her  territory  has  been  regarded  as  a  '*  happy  hunting 
|]  ground”  by  concession-seekers  of  all,  but  especially  of  European,  countries. 
1  Her  inefficiency,  her  impotency,  and  the  general  disorganisation  and  corrup- 
■  tion  of  her  administrative  system  have  been  such  as  to  invite  a  veritable 
I  universal  scramble  for  concessions.  This  regrettable  state  of  things  had 
I  been  prevailing  for  several  decades  before  little  Japan  awakened  and  entered 
I  the  Chinese  field  at  the  eleventh  hour — before  she  became  a  political  and 
|j  economic  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  adjustment  of  Far  Eastern  affairs. 

To  the  Japanese  it  is  certain  that,  unless  they  take  the  necessary  precau- 
(|  tions,  the  whole  province  (sic)  of  China  will  sooner  or  later  be  held  in  the 
I  grip  of  Western  interests.  Of  course  she  could  not,  even  if  she  would, 
I  undertake  to  safeguard  cdl  the  vast  dominion  of  China,  but  she  must  by  all 
I  means  forestall  the  establishment  of  preponderating  Western  influence  in 
I  such  sections  of  that  dominion  as  are  adjacent  or  contiguous  to  her  own 
territories.  It  is  therefore  mainly  dictates  of  self-preservation  which  im¬ 
pelled  Japan  to  enter  into  the  Ishii-Lansing  Agreement,  and  which  urges 
her  to  secure  her  position  in  Manchuria,  Shantung  and  Fukien.  Had  China 
i  had  a  well-organised  Government,  capable  of  developing  her  own  resources, 
:  and  fully  prepared  to  protect  her  own  interests  against  Western  onslaught, 
I  Japan’s  policy  in  these  sections  would  have  taken  a  totally  different  course. 

I  In  this  manner,  then,  the  Japanese  view  of  the  Ishii-Lansing 
Agreement  is  presented  by  Mr.  Kawakami,  who,  by  the  way, 
I  ranges  himself  among  the  Japanese  “Liberals.”  The  last  sen- 
I  tence  quoted  above  is  naive  to  a  degree,  for  if  China  had  had  a 
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well-organised  Government,  fully  prepared  to  protect  her  intereite, 
Japan  would- still  be  “little  Japan.”  Part  of  his  statement  is,  | 
of  course,  perfectly  true,  but  part  of  it  is  special  pleading,  and 
whether  its  implications  generally  are  likely  to  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  America  under  a  Republican  Administration  is  mow 
than  doubtful.  The  ix)licy  of  the  Open  Door,  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  countries,  in  China 
was  put  on  record  by  John  Hay,  a  former  American  Secretary  d 
State  in  a  Republican  Government,  and  Mr.  Harding  and  tha 
Republican  Party  of  to-day  may  be  expected  to  live  up  to  and 
enforce  that  policy — and  all  the  more  because  experience  hu 
shown  that  Japan,  in  those  areas  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  which 
she  has  the  upper  hand,  treats  the  Oj^n  Door  as  a  door  thatii 
open  to  Japan  alone.  Moreover,  the  Shantung  (Kiaochao)  con¬ 
troversy  between  China  and  Japan  is  still  unsettled,  and  several 
of  the  Republican  leaders  have  expressed  themselves  strongly  on 
the  subject  in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  Japan.  Further  to  cwn- 
plicate  the  situation  there  is  the  embittered  race  question  in 
California,  the  white  people  of  which  State  are  determined  to  j 
get  rid  altogether,  if  possible,  of  its  yellow  population.  At  the 
Peace  Conference  the  Japanese  representatives  raised  the  general  | 
question  of  race-discrimination,  and  many  observers  thought  that 
they  did  this  with  the  intention  really  of  helping  them  to  succeed 
in  other  matters  in  which  they  had  an  even  greater  interest,  aa 
with  respect  to  Shantung,  but  there  w^as  a  good  deal  more  than 
that  behind  it,  for  the  Japanese  deem  themselves  the  equals  ol 
any  white  race,  and  American  or  other  white  discrimination  i» 
a  very  sore  point  with  them. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1913,  because  of  what  is  known  aa 
the  Webb  Law  of  California,  which  forbade  the  further  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  land  by  aliens  not  eligible  for  citizenship,  and  limited 
the  period  during  which  land  could  be  held  on  lease  by  such 
aliens,  the  tension  between  America  and  Japan  was  so  acute  ai 
to  threaten  to  lead  to  war.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  befoe 
his  election  as  President,  Mr.  Harding  said  he  would  exclude  tli« 
Japanese  from  America  on  the  ground  of  “racial  difference." 
At  that  time  negotiations  were  proceeding  between  the  America 
and  Japanese  Governments  with  a  view  to  a  settlement,  and 
comment  in  Washington  was  to  the  effect  that  Japan  preferred 
action  while  President  Wilson  was  in  power,  her  belief  being 
that  the  outcome  would  be  more  favourable  to  her  than  under 
a  Republican  Administration.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  many 
Americans,  if  not  most,  living  east  of  the  Rockies,  consider  the 
California  racial  struggle  a  purely  local  matter  and  take  vert 
scant  interest  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  added  that 
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the  majority  of  Americans  do  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  question 
whether  or  not  Japan  is  going  to  control  China  and  the  Pacific, 
and  this  being  the  case,  the  attitude  of  California  counts  for 
somethi  g  in  the  general  American  attitude  towards  Japan,  the 
latter  attitude  being  governed  very  largely  by  Japan’s  dealings 
with  China.  Though  the  Japanese  deeply  resent,  as  is  natural 
in  their  circumstances,  white  discrimination  against  their  race, 
they  are  for  the  moment  content  to  let  the  question  fall  into  the 
background,  for  their  preoccupation  is  China,  always  China, 
which  they  regard  as  their  special  preserve,  an  idea  which  cannot 
be  made  to  square  with  the  Open  Door  policy  of  the  United 
States.  But  China  is  weak,  and  to  some  extent  is  already  in 
the  power  of  Japan.  More  than  that :  representing  China  as 
incurably  decadent,  hopelessly  demoralised,  and  incapable  of 
orderly  self-government,  the  Japanese  think,  and  many  of  them 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  “reversion 
of  China.” 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  present  disordered  state  of  China 
seems  to  give  some  show  of  rea-son  to  part,  at  least,  of  the 
Japanese  contentions.  Lord  Curzon,  who,  among  other  things, 
is  the  President  of  the  Central  Asian  Society,  said  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  that  body  in  October  last  that  China  was  in  the  throes 
of  a  military  crisis,  the  result  of  which  no  one  could  predict. 
With  their  definite  concern  in  this  and  cognate  subjects,  his 
hearers  were  probably  nr,!}  surj^rised  by  this  statement,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  British  public,  with  their  own  imme¬ 
diate  domestic  and  foreign  problems  pressing  heavily  on  them, 
have  any  realisation  of  what  is  taking  place  in  China.  Yet 
British  interests  in  that  vast  country,  which  is  still  the  one  great 
open  market  of  the  world,  are  very  large  and  well  worth  every 
consideration  and  care.  They  may  not  be  so  large  as  they  once 
were,  but  how  extensive  they  remain  was  recently  shown  in  a 
very  striking  manner  by  the  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Times. 
To  relieve  the  famine  now  desolating  a  considerable  area  of 
Northern  China,  the  Chinese  Government  suggested  placing  a 

I  surtax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  customs,  a  change  which  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  interested  Powers  before  it  could  be  made.  The 
correspondent  estimated  that  the  incidence  of  this  surtax  would 
fall  on  British,  Japanese,  and  American  trade  in  the  proportion 
I  respectively  of  36,  36,  and  18  per  cent. 

I  The  Chinese  Government  is  notoriously  short  of  funds  since 
the  Japanese  Government  abandoned  its  policy  of  granting  loans 
to  Peking,  but  on  the  whole  the  people  of  China,  outside  the 
drought-stricken  legions,  are,  in  spite  of  political  disorders,  pros¬ 
perous  and  even  well  off  ,  a  good  deal  of  money  having  come  into 
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their  hands  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  the  exchange  1 
having  been  greatly  to  their  advantage  owing  to  the  rise  in  silver  I 
Last  year  was  a  “record”  year  for  China’s  commerce.  There  £ 
is  plenty  of  trade  to  be  done  in  China  by  the  British,  given  the  o 
Open  Door.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  large  orders  are  coming  to  J 
British  manufacturers  from  that  country,  as  they  have  been  li 
coming  for  some  time  past.  From  how  many  other  countries,  in  o 
this  period  of  European  impoverishment,  are  British  manufac-  j: 
turers  receiving  large  orders  now?  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  t 
to  say  that  one  of  the  chief  checks  to  the  growing  manufacturing  v 
depression  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  trade  with  China,  which  r 
needs  all  sorts  of  big  things,  including  railways,  railway  equip-  s 
ment,  milling  and  other  machinery.  The  Americans  are  alive?  p 
to  the  opportunity,  and  the  British,  for  their  own  sakes,  ouglJ'  o 
to  take  a  keener  interest  in  China.  To  this  end  there  is  wanted^  d 
a  better  news  service  ;  there  is  far  more  Chinese  news  in  Amcriparl  e 
and  even  in  French  newspapers  than  there  is  in  British  journals.r  I 
And  such  Chinese  news  as  is  published  in  the  British  Press  isi  a 
not  always  well  sub-edited.  Thus  a  leading  London  daily  notl  c 
long  ago  made  a  message  from  its  correspondent  in  China  say:|  g 
“A  Peking  telegram  to  a  Chinese  newspapor  states  that  thej  1 
British  Charge  d’Affaires  has  called  on  Wai  Chiao  Pu,  and  warned!  ( 
him  of  the  danger  of  factional  strife  causing  foreign  interven-c  1 
tion.”  The  Waichiaopu  is  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office !  I  1 
Last  July  Peking  was  the  scene  of  strange  happonings— the  i  s 
beginnings  of  that  military  crisis  to  which  Lord  Curzon  referredl  t 
when  addressing  the  Central  Asian  Society.  But  the  British!  v 
public  received  a  very  inaccurate  impression  of  what  really  \ 
occurred.  They  were  told  that  one  Chinese  faction,  described  t 
as  anti- Japanese,  had  defeated  another,  which  was  said  to  be  pro-  II 
Japanese,  and  had  had  at  its  head  Marshal  Tuan  Chi-jui-and  ] 
there  the  matter  rested ;  the  thing  was  just  one  more  turn  on  the  1 
far-off,  unintelligible  stage  of  China !  But  the  truth  was  some-  [ 
thing  different  altogether  when  the  facts  came  to  light.  It  had 
looked  p)erhaps  as  if  what  Mr.  Kawakami  called  in  the  bod  t 
mentioned  above  the  “Japanese  advance  in  China”  had  been  ( 
checked,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  To  understand  the  situatira  p 
it  13  necessary  to  go  back  a  little.  i 

In  1911  occurred  the  Eevolution  in  China  which  resulted  it  c 
the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  Monarchy  and  the  establishmer'  e 
of  the  Eepublic.  The  Revolution  originated  in  the  South,  atl  t 
it  received  some  suppxirt  from  Japanese  sources.  Among  ^  i 
leaders  w^as  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  who  was  well  known  to  not  a  fe*  1 
people  in  England  and  America ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  bod;  I 
forming  the  Tungmenhui,  which  later  developied  into  the  Kuo- 
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miutang,  or  Nationalist  Party.  When  affairs  became  composed 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  a  great  Chinaman,  became  President  of  the  new 
Republic.  Two  years  afterwards  what  is  sometimes  styled  the 
Second  Revolution,  though  in  reality  it  was  a  rebellion,  broke 
out  in  the  South.  Dr.  Sun  was  again  a  leader,  and  he  had 
Japanese  money  and  influence,  but  as  in  1911  not  officially,  behind 
him.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  this  rising  as  the  beginning 
of  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South,  but  it  was  sup¬ 
pressed  within  four  or  five  months.  Dr.  Sun  fled  to  Japan,  and 
the  power  of  Yuan  was  strengthened.  Two  years  later  Yuan, 
who  designed  to  make  himself  Emperor,  was  faced  by  another 
rebellion,  sometimes  known  as  the  Third  Revolution,  which, 
starting  in  Y^'iinnan,  drew  to  it  other  provinces  of  the  South  and 
part  of  the  North,  found  Japanese  support — to  some  extent 
official — and  made  such  headway  that  Y’uan  was  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  his  pretensions  to  the  throne,  strife  coming  to  an  end,  how¬ 
ever,  only  with  his  death  in  July,  1916,  when  Li  Yuan-hung,  of 
Hupeh  province,  who  had  been  Vice-President,  became  President, 
and  political  changes  w’ere  made  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  South.  The  Legislature  or  Parliament,  which  had  been 
suspended  by  Yuan,  met  again,  but  a  struggle  soon  developed 
between  it  and  the  Cabinet,  at  the  head  of  which  w'as  Tuan 
Chi-jui,  the  chief  of  the  Anfu  Club,  and  a  former  lieutenant  of 
Yuan.  President  Li  backed  the  Parliamentarians,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Tuchuns  or  Military  Governors  of  the  North 
supported  Tuan,  and  compelled  Li  to  dissolve  the  Parliament, 
to  the  unmitigated  wrath  of  the  South,  or  rather  that  part  of  it 
which  was  Parliamentarian.  Tuan’s  predominance  in  the  North* 
was  further  increased  by  his  complete  defeat  of  Chang  Hsun, 
the  Yangtse  Military  Commander,  who  attempted  to  restore  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  Li  resigned,  and  Feng  Kuo-chang  became 
President  in  his  stead,  but  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
Tuan,  who,  moreover,  had  the  support  of  Japan,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  great  bulk  of  his  countrymen  as  distinctly  pro-Japanese. 

While  Tuan  Chi-jui  w’as  figuring  as  the  Great  Man  of  China, 
the  Southern  Parliamentarians  and  their  friends  assembled  in 
Canton,  and,  with  Sun  Yat-sen  as  their  leader,  set  up  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Government,  which  asserted  that  it  was  the  only  genuine 
representative  of  the  Constitutional  Republican  movement,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  South  declared  w’ar  on  the  North.  Fighting 
ensued,  and  thus  began  the  so-called  Fourth  Revolution.  At  first 
the  North  paid  little  attention  to  it,  but  w'hen  Y'oehow  fell  to  the 
South  early  in  1918  Tuan  dispatched  considerable  forces  to  the 
Yangtse  region,  though  President  Feng  was  very  lukewarm  in 
the  matter.  It  was  about  this  time  or  a  little  later  that  the 
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name  of  General  Chang  Tso-lin  came  into  the  story.  He  was 
then  Tuchun  at  Mukden,  and  he  suddenly  appeared  with  his 
soldiers  at  Tientsin  with  the  object  of  urging  Feng  to  take  a 
firmer  stand  against  the  Southern  revolutionaries  and  also,  it 
was  alleged,  of  obtaining  a  higher  position  for  himself — that  of 
Inspector-General  of  all  Manchuria,  a  new  post  to  which  he  was 
appointed — and  thus  he  was  given  control  over  that  great  terri¬ 
tory  in  so  far  as  it  w'as  not  under  Japanese  control.  To  hold 
this  position  almost  necessarily  meant  his  being  pro- Japanese. 
In  the  South  another  Tuchun,  General  Lu  Yung-ting,  had  in  the 
previous  year  procured  from  the  Central  Government  the  title  of 
Inspector-General  of  the  Two  Kwangs — Kwantung  (Canton)  and 
Kwangsi — and  Lu  was  associated  with  Dr.  Sun.  Intermittent 
fighting  went  on  between  the  North  and  the  South  into  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918,  no  decision  being  reached.  The  most  successful 
commander  on  the  side  of  the  North  was  General  Wu  Pei-fu,  a 
divisional  subordinate  of  Tsao  Kun,  Tuchun  of  Chihli.  Mean¬ 
while  a  “National  Assembly,”  which  was  really  Northern  in 
composition  and  sympathy,  had  met  at  Peking  and  elected, 
nearly  unanimously,  Hsu  Shih-chang,  guardian  of  the  boy 
Manchu  Emperor,  as  President,  but  the  South  refused  to  recog¬ 
nise  him.  Peace  negotiations,  however,  began  betw'een  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  in  February,  1919,  a  Peace  Conference  was 
held  in  Shanghai,  but  w’eeks  and  months  of  talk  led  to  nothing. 
Hostilities  were  resumed  in  some  provinces,  yet  no  development 
of  outstanding  imjwrtance  took  place  till  the  past  summer,  when 
Tuan,  who  had  been  created  a  Marshal  for  his  “war  services," 
*was  overthrown. 

As  late  as  May  hst  Sir  John  Jordan,  shortly  before  that  time 
British  Minister  at  Peking,  described  Marshal  Tuan  Chi-jui  as 
the  most  pow’erful  man  in  China.  After  holding  the  Premiership 
a  third  time,  Tuan  had  resigned  in  1918,  and  had  been  made 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  Defence  Army,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  gave  him  control  virtually  of  the  North,  and  for  a 
while  that  control  was  genuine  enough,  particularly  as  it  had 
the  backing  of  Japan.  The  country  remained  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  military  factions,  the  Tuchuns  of  the  South  being  in  no 
way  behind  those  of  the  North  in  their  grasping  at  power  and 
personal  aggrandisement.  Nothing  was  plainer  than  that  the 
whole  Tuchun  system  was  pernicious,  and  that  what  China 
needed  was  a  strong  Civil  Government.  The  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Peking,  apart  from  the  Northern  Tuchuns,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  weak,  and  had  little  influence  anywhere.  The  Constitu¬ 
tionalists,  under  Sun  Yat-sen,  had  profited  in  some  measure  by 
the  growth  of  the  National  Movement,  which  was  inspired  by 
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hatied  of  Japan,  because  of  the  Twenty-one  Demands  and  the 
Shantung  controversy,  and  the  more  thoughtful  Chinese  both  in 
the  North  and  the  South  were  appalled  by  the  condition  of  their 
country  politically.  The  situation  seemed  almost  hopeless  when 
at  the  end  of  June  last  a  Reuter  despatch  announced  that 
meetings  had  been  held  by  the  rival  factions  in  the  North,  and 
that  a  new  Government  was  to  be  formed,  the  first  task  of  which, 
it  was  stated,  w’ould  be  to  conclude  peace  with  the  South.  This 
appeared  to  hold  out  some  promise  of  better  days,  but  within 
about  a  fortnight  hostilities  had  broken  out  between  these  fac¬ 
tions— the  Anfu  Club,  headed  by  Marshal  Tuan,  on  the  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  Chihli  Party,  whose  leader  was  Tsao  Kun, 
the  Tuchun  of  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chihli.  A  factor 
in  the  embroglio,  an  enigmatic  factor,  came  in  the  person  of 
Chang  Tso-lin,  the  Inspector-General  of  all  Manchuria,  who 
hurried  his  troops  down  the  Mukden-Peking  railw'ay  and 
threatened  the  capital,  but  it  was  not  he  that  did  the  fighting. 
It  was  General  Wu  Pei-fu,  head  of  the  Third  Northern  Division, 
and  a  leader  under  Tsao  Kun,  Tuchun  of  Chihli,  who  advanced 
on  Peking.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  had  been  the 
North’s  most  successful  soldier  in  the  struggle  with  the  South 
in  1918.  In  the  result  Wu  was  also  successful  against  Marshal 
Tuan,  who  was  abandoned  by  some  of  his  troops,  and  defeated 
with  comparative  ease. 

Here  was  something  unexpected  and  at  first  sight  inexplicable. 
Tuan’s  eclipse  w’as  complete — and  he  had  been  considered  the 
strongest  man  in  China !  It  was  said  that  his  downfall  was  to 
be  attributed  to  his  being  pro- Japanese,  and  that  his  conquerors 
were  anti- Japanese.  General  Wu  was  known  to  be  anti- Japanese, 
but  it  seemed  incredible,  considering  Japan’s  position  in  Man¬ 
churia,  that  Chang  Tso-lin  could  be  the  same,  yet  they  had 
combined  against  Tuan  and  broken  him.  The  quarrel  had  arisen 
over  the  President’s  dismissal  of  Hsu  Shu-cheng,  a  partisan  of 
Tuan,  from  the  command  of  the  Frontier  Defence  troops  at  the 
instance  of  Chang.  Tuan  and  his  supporters  had  come  forward 
with  counter-demands,  including  the  appointment  once  more  of 
Tuan  to  the  Premiership.  “Such  an  appointment,”  said  the 
Times  Peking  correspondent  in  a  message  published  on  July 
10th,  “would  leave  the  pro-Japanese  party  on  top,  as  before.” 
The  civil  w  ar  was  of  the  briefest  duration ;  all  was  over  in  a  few 
•lays.  A  majority  of  his  countrymen  believed  Tuan  to  be  Japan’s 
man,  and  it  w’as  this  belief  which  led  to  the  defection  of  large 
numbers  of  his  forces,  sealing  his  doom.  And  as  Tuan’s  chief 
supporters — the  leaders  of  the  Anfu  Club — found  sanctuary  in 
Ihe  Japanese  Legation  at  Peking,  it  looked  not  only  as  if  Japan 
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had  received  a  check,  but  as  if  the  National  Movement  might 
be  becoming  a  mighty  thing.  Yet  the  next  significant  piece  of 
news  was  that  it  was  Chang,  not  Wu,  nor  Tsao  Kun,  his  chief 
who  entered  Peking  in  triumph.  It  was  a  strange,  an  apparently 
incomprehensible  business  altogether.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  has 
come  forward  with  an  explanation  of  the  mystery.  This  ex¬ 
planation  appeared  in  a  long  interview'  w  hich  was  published  in 
the  Sun  and  New  York  Herald,  New  York,  in  September  last. 
Dr.  Sun  may  not  be  the  w  isest  of  Chinamen  ;  indeed,  many  con¬ 
sider  him  to  be  an  idealist  and  a  dreamer,  but  his  honesty  is 
not  questioned. 

Going  back  in  this  interview'  to  1917,  when  the  South  declared 
war  on  the  North,  Sun  states  that,  although  the  struggle  that 
ensued  has  been  called  a  w'ar  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
“it  actually  w'as  a  war  between  the  ideas  backed  by  Tuan  and 
those  backed  by  ”  himself,  as  a  great  part  of  the  South  refused 
to  fight  for  him  just  as  a  great  part  of  the  North  declined  to  fight 
for  Tuan.  “The  only  forces  in  the  battle-line,”  he  says,  "were 
those  of  Tuan  and  mine,”  and  he  asserts  that  Japan  assisted 
Tuan  by  advancing  large  sums  of  money  :  “In  this  Japan  did 
good  business,  using  the  same  investment  to  crush  tne  South  and 
to  get  a  stranglehold  uiion  the  North  through  fresh  concessions." 
When  the  Great  War  came  to  an  end  by  the  Armistice  granted 
by  the  Allies  to  Germany  the  Five  Powers,  he  states,  notified 
China  that  the  North  and  the  South  had  to  come  to  terms  before 
the  opening  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  and  this  led  to 
the  Peace  Conference  at  Shanghai.  Regarding  w'hat  happened 
at  the  latter,  he  says  : — 

When  the  peace  delegates  of  the  North  and  the  South  met  in  Shanghai 
I  insisted  on  two  points,  namely,  that  tne  legal  Parliament  (i.c.,  the  Pariii' 
ment  that  was  elected  after  the  First  Revolution)  should  be  reconvened  md 
that  the  military  pact  with  Japan  be  cancelled  (this  pact  was  the  Sino 
Japanese  Military  Convention,  which  was  directed  against  Bolshevism  and 
entered  int^  in  1918.)  Other  Southern  delegates  presented  six  other 
demands,  which  made  up  the  so-called  eight  demands  of  the  South.  Whet 
these  demands  were  presented  the  North  broke  off  negotiations,  and  it* 
delegates  were  recalled  to  Peaing.  That  was  about  a  year  ago,  since  which 
time  there  has  been  neither  war  nor  peace  between  North  and  South,  while 
during  this  interval  we  have  been  exchanging  ideas,  Tuan  having  sent  his 
agent  to  me.  He  notified  me  that  the  war  had  been  one  between  him  tfd 
me,  and  that  he  for  his  part  desired  peace.  I  told  his  agent  that  Tutt 
must  meet  me  on  the  two  points,  that  of  reconvening  the  legally  elected 
Parliament  and  that  of  breafeing  atcay  from  Japan  (the  italics  are  the 
•writer’s). 

Now  comes  the  most  interesting  and  important  part  of  thu 
interview ;  it  certainly  gives  an  explanation  of  the  singular  f»l« 
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of  Tuan,  though  whether  it  is  a  complete  explanation  is  another 
matter  : — 

A  few  weeks  ago  (i.e.,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  past  summer)  Tuan 
became  convinced  that  my  position  was  sound,  and  wo  made  informal  peace. 
Thereupon  we  issued  a  manifesto  calling  the  Shanghai  Peace  Conference 
into  being  again,  based  on  the  eight  points.  Within  a  week  Chang  Tso-lin 
went  to  Peking  to  stop  Tuan,  but  Tuan,  once  having  been  convinced,  was 
not  to  bo  turned  back  again  toward  Japan.  That  was  his  downfall.  There 
htoS  always  been  a  struggle  between  the  forces  of  the  province  of  Chihli  and 
those  of  the  province  of  Anhuci  (Nganhui,  Tuan's  province)  for  power,  but 
while  Tuan  had  the  backing  of  Japan  he  was  imbcatable.  So  soon  as  he. 
provoked  Japan,  and  before  the  people  realised  that  ho  had  done  so,  he  was 
crushed.  The  few  of  us  who  knew  of  Tuan’s  change  of  heart  had  already 
begun  to  circulate  the  truth  concerning  him,  but  Japan  struck  before  there 
was  time  for  the  truth  to  save  him.  and  he  was  crushed  by  the  use  Japan 
made  of  those  Chinese  who  thought  that  by  defeating  Tuan  they  were 
defeating  Japan.  Thus  to-day  Japan  is  supreme. 

By  the  last  sentence  Sun  meant  that  the  fighting  at  Peking 
placed  the  North  “absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  pro-Japanese 
reactionaries,”  as  he  makes  it  clear  in  the  beginning  of  this  inter¬ 
view.  He  declared  that  Chang  Tso-lin  was  the  master  of  the 
situation,  as  he  had  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  end  of  the  political  troubles  in  China  until  a  new  revolution 
had  swept  Chang  and  the  reactionaries  away.  He  said  his 
business  was  to  start  this  fresh  revolutionary  movement,  and  it 
is  the  case  that  since  he  made  this  announcement  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  fighting,  but  it  has  occurred  in  the  South,  mainly 
jn  and  about  Canton.  What  immediately  happened  after  the 
(Hfeat  of  Tuan  Chi-jui,  and  the  entry  of  his  victorious  opponents 
into  Peking,  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  Cabinet,  which 
included  a  nominee  of  Chang.  The  policy  of  the  Government 
was  stated  to  be  the  making  of  peace  with  the  South  and  an 
appeal  to  the  Consortium  (the  old  Consortium  of  the  Loaning 
Powers,  not  the  new  Consortium  recently  formed  in  New  York) 
for  funds  to  meet  the  Government’s  most  pressing  needs,  among 
which  was  the  payment  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Tuchuns  prior  to 
disbandment.  This  was  early  in  August  last,  and  at  the  moment 
Chang  and  Tsao  Kun  were  acting  together,  but  a  rivalry  soon 
developed  between  the  two  Northern  leaders.  This  was  seen  in 
their  putting  forward  two  very  different  nominees  for  the  position 
of  Inspector-General  of  the  provinces  of  Kiangsu,  Kiangsi,  and 
Anhui,  which  had  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  General 
Li  Shun  at  Nanking  in  October.  The  nominee  of  Chang  was 
Chang  Hsun,  who  attempted  to  restore  the  Manchu  Monarchy 
in  1917,  but  w’hom  the  Government  had  pardoned.  The  man 
favoured  for  the  post  by  Tsao  Kun  w’as  his  divisional  commander. 
General  Wu  Pei-fu,  the  victor  over  Tuan.  Chang  Hsun  is  a 
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reactionary,  Wu  Pei-fu  is  a  progressive,  and  a  great  favourite 
with  most  of  his  countrymen  because  he  is  the  most  out  and  out 
anti-Japanese  man  in  China.  Wu  has  pronounced  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Tuchunate  and  the  establishment  of  a  real  Parlia¬ 
mentary  system  on  the  jiart  of  the  whole  people  of  China,  without 
dictation  from  Peking,  Shanghai,  or  Canton.  To  judge  from  the 
Chinese  Press,  his  programme  is  approved  by  the  great  majoritv, 
and  it  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  There  are  some  competent 
observers  who  maintain  that  the  struggle  in  China  will  he  between 
Chang  Tso-lin  and  Wu  Pei-fu. 

In  the  South  fighting  for  the  control  of  the  province  of  Kwan- 
tung,  which  means  Canton,  occurred  in  August  between  rival 
military  leaders.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  party  adumbrated  a  plan 
for  forming  an  indej^endent  republic  of  the  provinces  of  Yunnan, 
Kweichau,  Czechuan,  and  Honan,  the  capital  of  which  was  to 
be  Chunking,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  endeavouring  to 
oust  the  Kwangsi  militarists  from  Canton,  and  Yunnanese  troops 
w'ere  marching  on  the  w’est  upon  Kwmngsi,  thus  threatening  the 
power  of  Lu  Yung-ting,  w’ho  had  ceased  to  co-operate  with  Dr. 
Sun,  though  he  declared  for  peace  and  the  election  of  a  new 
Parliament  according  to  the  old  election  law  of  the  Eepublic. 
The  Kw’angsi  partisans  were  defeated,  and  Waichow-  and  Canton 
itself  changed  hands.  Tsen  Chun-hsuan,  who  had  led  the 
Kw’angsi  troops,  fled  to  Shanghai,  and  there  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  Central  Government  to  go  to  Peking  to  discuss 
the  unification  of  China.  Both  he  and  Lu  Yung-ting  had  mean¬ 
while  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  South  no  longer 
made  a  claim  to  independence.  But  this  statement  was  not 
accepted  by  Sun  Yat-sen  and  the  Constitutionalists,  who  pub¬ 
lished  in  reply  a  manifesto,  in  wdiich  they  declared  that  the 
military  leaders  of  the  Two  Kwmngs  had  no  right  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  South,  and  further  they  demanded  that  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Shanghai  should  be  resumed  before  a  new'  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  summoned.  President  Hsu,  how’ever,  promul¬ 
gated  two  mandates  from  Peking,  one  urging  the  South  to  take 
such  measures  as  would  facilitate  a  genuine  union  between  it 
and  the  North,  and  the  other  calling  a  Parliament,  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  China  in  conformity  with  the  original  law. 
But  the  presidential  mandates  do  not  run  very  far  in  China. 
The  political  situation  continues  highly  critical  :  the  Central 
Government  with  little  power  and  no  money ;  the  North  in  the 
hands  of  two  rivals  with  different  policies  and  outlook ;  and  the 
South  torn  and  distracted — such  is  the  picture.  A  pitiably  weak 
China.  Yet  it  is  just  possible  that  the  National  Movement  may 
make  China  strong,  but  it  must  take  some  time. 

Robert  Machray. 
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the  changing  outlook  of  trade  unionism. 


The  attitude  of  a  certain  section  of  employers  who  look  on  their  em¬ 
ployees  as  hands,  as  cogwheels  in  the  industrial  machine,  having  a  market 
value  but  no  recognised  rights  as  human  beings,  is  bitterly  resented.  Still 
more  offensive  is  the  attitude  which  regards  the  working  man  as  a  very 
good  fellow  so  long  as  he  is  kept  in  his  place  and  requiring  to  be  guided 
and  disciplined,  but  not  to  be  consulted  in  matters  vitally  affecting  his 
interests.  Labour  has  come  to  know  its  power.  It  realises  that  it  is  an 
indispensable  party  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  it  requires  to  bo 
treated  frankly  as  a  partner  with  equal  rights  and  equal  responsibilities. — 
(Memorandum  of  the  Garton  Foundation  on  the  Industrial  Situation  After 
the  War.) 

Than  the  statement  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article 
there  is  nothing  truer  in  the  Memorandum  from  which  it  is 
taken.  “Labour”  in  this  country  is  for  the  most  part  Trade 
Unionism,  and  it  is  to  the  trade  unions  that  the  above  quotation 
may  to-day  be  applied  with  an  appropriateness  not  possible 
hitherto.  In  the  past  the  trade  unions  have  not  been  a  con¬ 
structive  social  force.  It  is  true  that  their  thought  and  activities 
have  to  some  extent  been  influenced  by  the  political  Socialists, 
but  in  the  main  their  aims  and  ideals  have  been  bounded  by  the 
interests  of  the  various  trades  for  which  they  have  catered.  Trade 
union  action  as  such  has  been  directed  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
lot  of  the  worker  in  things  as  they  are ;  it  has  not  set  itself  to 
realise  any  ideal  of  things  as  they  might  be.  Trade  Unionism 
has  been  a  shield  against  the  oppression  of  an  industrialism  which, 
as  a  social  form,  it  has  accepted  ;  it  has  not  been  a  force  moulding 
anew  industrialism  based  on  a  different  principle.  In  “defence 
of  our  craft,”  for  “the  rights  of  our  trade,”  and  for  “a  fair  day’s 
work  for  a  fair  day’s  wage”  Trade  Unionism  has  done  much, 
but  it  is  only  of  Trade  Unionism  in  the  newer  phase,  here  to  be 
discussed,  of  which  it  can  rightly  be  said  that  it  has  “come  to 
know  its  power  ”  and  that  it  will  “  require  to  be  treated  frankly 
as  a  partner  with  equal  rights  and  equal  responsibilities.” 

The  changing  outlook  of  Trade  Unionism  has  become  apparent 
with  comparative  suddenness,  but  the  conditions  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  it  have  long  been  ripening.  The  rapid  development 
during  the  past  decade  of  the  idea  of  trade  union  control  in 
industry  is  the  result  of  a  widespread  feeling  of  discontent  and 
unrest  in  the  ranks  of  the  trade  unions  having  coincided  with 
the  birth  of  a  philosophy  which  depended  for  its  practical  applica¬ 
tion  on  trade  union  action,  gave  to  the  unions  the  premier  place 
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as  means  for  Labour’s  emancipation,  and  provided  for  the  unrest 
and  discontent  direction  and  conscious  purpose.  This  philosophy 
charged  the  Socialist  movement  in  Britain  with  having  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  barrier  to  Labour’s  freedom  is  the  wage- 
system  ;  it  outlined  a  plan  for  the  abolition  of  that  system ;  and 
it  called  itself  Guild  Socialism. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  arguable  that  the  Socialist  movement  was 
developing  along  wrong  lines,  and  that  the  compromises  and 
expediencies  inseparable  from  politics  were  causing  the  root  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Socialist  economics  to  become  obscured ;  but  as  the 
abolition  of  the  wage-system  is  inherent  in  the  Socialist  idea, 
the  controversy  was,  in  reality,  only  concerned  with  methods. 
Guild  Socialism  is  but  Social-Democracy  writ  small.  It  does 
not  question  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  political 
economy  of  Socialism  ;  rather  does  it  accept  them  all.  The  advent 
of  Guild  Socialism  does  not  mean  the  starting  of  a  new  move¬ 
ment  ;  it  means  the  arrival  of  a  potent  influence  which  will  mould 
the  Socialist  movement  as  ordinarily  under.stood,  and  the  way 
that  influence  is  expressing  itself  is  by  giving  to  the  trade  unions 
a  new'  outlook  leading  to  a  revolutionary  objective.  For  Trade 
Unionism  this  means  a  change  which  goes  right  down  to  its 
foundations.^  Its  consequences  are  that  the  unions  will  pass 


(1)  Iti  s  of  interest  to  note  that,  though  Guild  Socialism  arose  as  a  protest 
against  "  Fabian  Collectivism,”  such  high  apostles  of  the  Fabian  Society  v 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  always  insisted  that  trade  unions  will  have  a  place  in 
the  Socialist  State,  and  have  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  the  unions  having  such 
a  share  in  the  control  of  industry  as  will  enable  them  to  safeguard  the  producen’ 
nterests.  Thus,  in  “Industrial  Democracy”  (London,  1898)  they  write  (part 
III,  chap.  IV),  “  And  if,  as  we  personally  expect,  democracy  moves  in  the 
direction  of  superseding  both  the  little  profit-maker  and  the  trust,  by  the  salaried 
officer  of  the  Co-operative  Society,  the  Municipality,  and  the  Government 
Department,  Trade  Unionism  would  remain  equally  necessary.  For  even  under 
the  most  complete  Collectivism,  the  directors  of  each  particular  industry  would, 
as  agents  of  the  community  of  consumers,  remain  biased  in  favour  of  cheapening 
production,  and  could,  as  brain  workers,  never  be  personally  conscious  of  the 
conditions  of  the  manual  labourers.”  See  also  their  article  “  What  is  Socialism?" 
( The  New  Statesman,  June  14,  1913).  Other  Socialist  writers  have  also 
recognised  the  dual  capacity  of  the  citizen  as  producer  and  consumer  and  the 
need  for  making  provision  for  it,  “  Under  such  a  [Socialist]  State,”  writee 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  (“  Socialism  and  Government,”  London,  1910)  "there 
will  be  disputes  between  the  producers  and  the  consumers,  and  ConciliatiMi 
Boards,  not  to  adjust  the  differences  between  employer  and  employed — fortheie 
n  their  present  form  will  not  exist — but  betw  een  producer  and  consumer,  will 
hold  most  important  places  in  the  social  machinery.  There  will  also  be  sepantfe 
organisation  of  the  interests,  and  Trade  Unionism  will  not  have  disappeared  but 
will  have  been  transformed.”  Again,  Mr.  R.  C.  K.  Ensor  writes  (“Modem 
Socialism,”  Introduction  to  1903  Edition,  London),  “  Expropriation  may  t«he 
one  of  two  forms — the  State  may  abolish  the  owner  or  it  may  abolish  ownership 
It  does  the  former  whenever  a  railway  system  is  nationalised  or  a  tramway  system 
s  municipalised.  It  does  the  latter,  partially,  when  it  regulates  the  hours  sail 
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from  an  attitude  of  defence  to  one  of  aggression ;  that  their 
;  organisation  will  in  the  future  be  along  the  lines  of  industry 
^  rather  than  of  craft ;  and  that  the  idea  of  craft  solidarity  will 
be  supplanted  by  that  of  the  solidarity  of  class.  But  though 
1;  in  the  present  stage  of  historical  development  the  movement — 
like  the  Socialist  movement  as  w’e  now  know  it — must  take  on 
li  the  character  of  a  class  movement,  at  bottom  it  will  be  a  truly 
social  movement,  a  force  shaping  society  anew  for  the  good  of 
j;  society  at  large. 

Out  of  what  conditions  grew  the  spirit  which  is  finding  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  idea  of  trade  union  control  and  proving  so  susceptible 
;  to  the  guild  idea  to  which  such  control  leads?  In  1913  prices 
t  were  higher  than  they  had  been  for  twenty-five  years.  The  value 
L  of  a  sovereign,  measured  by  its  capacity  to  purchase  twenty- 
I  three  articles  of  food  in  certain  proportions,  had  declined,  if 
j  reckoned  at  208.  in  1895,  to  ISs.  in  1913.  Between  1905  and 
I  1912  the  cost  of  food,  rent  and  fuel  to  the  working  class  had  risen 
10  per  cent.  To  balance  this  increased  cost  of  living  there  had 
'  been  nothing  approaching  a  corresponding  rise  in  wages.  Thus 
:  the  standard  of  life  was  falling  ;  the  struggle  to  live  was  becoming 
more  acute.  While  this  process  was  going  on  in  the  home,  the 
increasing  speed  and  drive  of  factory  and  workshop  life  was 
making  the  daily  round  more  and  more  of  a  “grind.”  Individu¬ 
ality  counted  for  less  and  less.  Never  w^ere  men  more  like  cogs 
'  in  a  vast  machine  and  less  like  human  personalities.  As  com¬ 
pensation  for  this  intensifying  of  the  strain  of  the  daily  task, 

;  there  had  been  but  the  most  meagre  shortening  of  the  working 
day;  if,  indeed,  there  had  been  any  shortening  at  all.  During 
the  previous  forty  years  hours  in  textile  factories  had  been 
y  reduced  by  one  per  week — from  one  to  twelve  o’clock  on  Satur- 
I  days.  For  five  days  in  the  w^eek  the  ten-hour  day — acclaimed  as 
■  a  triumph  in  1847 — was  still  the  rule.  In  other  directions  much 
I  the  same  story  had  to  be  told.  The  engineers  won  the  nine-hour 
I  day  as  far  back  as  1871 ,  but  for  them  and  for  Labour  generally 
i  the  eight-hour  day  remained  unrealised,  though  it  had  been  a 
Labour  ideal  for  the  better  part  of  a  century.^  The  unions  found 
I  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  gain  concessions.  In  recent  years 
1  the  results  of  strikes  on  a  scale  far  greater  than  any  in  the  previous 

i  wnditions  of  labour,  and  more  completely  when  (as  by  compulsory  arbitration) 
i  It  fixes  labour’s  wage.  .  .  .  Doubts  will  arise  as  to  which  is  the  best  method 

i  in  particular  cases ;  but  as  a  rule  the  former  only  protects  the  proletarian  as 
:  consumer,  the  latter  only  as  producer.  Each,  therefore,  needs  to  be  supplemented 
i  ly  the  other.”  See  also  G.  Bernard  Shaw’s  Appendix  to  E.  R.  Pease’s  “  History 
i  of  the  Fabian  Society  ”  (London,  1916). 

I  (1)  Since  the  above  was  written  the  engineers  have  obtained  a  47-hour8  week 

K»nd  the  cotton  operatives  a  48-hours  week. 
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history  of  the  country  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  aims  for  which 
the  strikes  were  entered  upon.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  miners' 
strike  of  1912  and  also  with  the  railway  strike  of  1911.  In 
other  efforts  the  unions  had  been  badly  beaten.  The  transput 
workers’  strike  at  the  London  docks  in  1912  was  completely 
defeated,  and,  in  spite  of  unparalleled  financial  support  from 
Labour  in  this  country,  the  Dublin  trade  unionists  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  employers  were  arrayed  in 
powerful  organisations  wuth  a  purse  far  longer  than  that  of  any 
of  the  unions.  Some  explanation  might,  of  course,  be  given  of 
the  failure  of  the  strikes  referred  to — the  long  notice  tendered  bv 
the  miners;  the  comparatively  poor  state  of  the  railwaymen’s 
organisation,  with  its  division  into  four  separate  societies;  the 
fact  that  the  Transport  Federation  was  in  its  infancy  and  was 
forced  to  try  its  strength  too  soon.  These  defects  in  tactics  and 
organisation  might  be  remedied,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
employers’  methods  and  organisation  might  also  be  capable  of 
improvement. 

As  the  scale  of  strikes  enlarged,  they  became  matters  of 
Governmental  concern.  The  State  as  a  factor  in  disputes  came 
to  the  front.  And  where  did  the  State  stand?  To  the  railway 
companies  it  offered  “every  available  soldier.”  When  East 
London  starved  during  the  transport  strike  it  assisted  to  defeat 
the  strikers  by  the  use  of  the  police,  though  its  own  investigator 
(Sir  Edward  Clarke)  had  ruled  that,  out  of  the  seven  points  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him,  the  men  were  right  on  six.  At  Tonypandy,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Llanelly,  Dublin  and  Leith  the  police  and  military  inter¬ 
vened  in  trade  disputes,  and  there  were  ugly  scenes  in  several 
instances.  In  France  M.  Briand  provided  a  dramatic  illustration 
of  the  power  of  the  State  to  defeat  strikes,  and,  on  top  of  it  all, 
came  the  amazing  events  in  South  Africa,  culminating  in  the 
deportations,  which  gave  startling  proof  of  the  power  of  a  State 
Executive  when  supported  by  the  approval  of  the  dominant  class 
Thus  the  worker  found  himself  faced  with  forces  of  unsuspected 
power.  He  saw  that  his  lof  failed  to  improve  in  proportion  to 
the  improvement  in  the  wealth,  numbers  and  effort  of  his  trade 
union,  and  at  the  same  time  his  belief  that  it  was  to  the  State 
that  he  must  look  for  salvation  received  some  rude  shocks.  He 
worked  harder ;  production  increased ;  trade  returns  soared  higher 
and  higher ;  the  rich  grew  lavish  and  still  more  lavish.  He  alone 
lagged  behind,  confronted  with  an  ever-present  problem  of  how 
to  make  the  money  go  round  and,  except  in  periods  of  special 
trade  prosperity,  living,  as  his  father  had  lived  before  him, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  “sack.”  A  decade  had  passed  with  a  Labour 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  did  not  find  in  that  the 
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power  which  his  union  lacked.  He  w’as  disappointed  with  it — 
perhaps  unreasonbly  so,  but  such  was  the  fact.  Thus  it  came 
I  about  that  the  ground  was  well  prepared  for  the  new  gospel 
which,  at  one  and  the  .same  time,  opened  up  a  new  vista  of 
possibilities  for  Trade  Unionism  and  suggested  a  method  of  action 
apart  from  the  political  method. 

This  brings  us  to  the  theoretical  influences  which  have  played 
a  part  in  giving  to  Trade  Unionism  that  new  outlook  which 

S  steadily  becomes  more  evident.  To  begin  with,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  teachings  of  Socialism  had  penetrated  the 
unions  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  number  of  Socialists 
organised  in  Socialist  societies  w’ould  indicate.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  younger  men  now  coming  up  and  getting  into  official 
positions  are  Socialists,  and  it  is  becoming  more  common  for 
Socialists  to  fill  prominent  positions  in  the  movement.  Mr. 
Kobert  Smillie’s  succession  to  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Enoch 
Edwards  is  symbolic  of  our  time.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
Liberal-Labourism  has  been  historically  dead,  and  survivals  of 
it  in  the  ranks  of  Labour  become  fewer  and  fewer.  But,  apart 
from  this  general  trend  of  thought,  we  can  point  to  a  specific 
intellectual  source  from  which  the  new  ideas  have  flowed  in  an 
ever-widening  stream.  This  is  the  series  of  articles  which,  in 
1912  and  1913,  appeared  in  The  New  Age  and  expounded  the 
theor}’  and  practice  of  National  Guilds.^  The  New  Age  was  not 
read  by  workmen,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  by  Socialists 
generally,  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  deserved  to  be,  but 
through  the  medium  of  The  Daily  Herald — always  open-armed  to 
a  new  idea — the  new  thought  spread  to  many  of  the  more  thought¬ 
ful  of  the  trade  unionists.  The  propaganda  of  Industrial 
Unionism,  which  followed  the  return  of  Mr.  Tom  Mann  from 
•Australia  in  1910,  together  with  that  of  a  policy  for  the  unions 
to  which — none  too  accurately — the  name  of  Syndicalism  was 
given,  had  already  made  more  fertile  the  soil  in  which  the  guild 
idea  was  sown,  and  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  a  new'  unionism  was  clearly  emerging.  The  war  has 
not  stopped  the  propaganda.  Since  its  outbreak  a  National  Guilds 
League  has  been  founded  which  states  its  object  as :  “  The 
abolition  of  the  wage-system  and  the  establishment  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  industry  through  a  system  of  national  guilds  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  State.”  This  body  is  carrying  on  a  per¬ 
sistent  propaganda  in  the  ranks  of  the  unions.  It  has  groups  in 
London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Kettering, 
Newcastle  and  Glasgow,  and  has  its  own  organ.  The  Guildsman. 

(1)  Sinco  roprinted  as  “National  Guilds:  An  Inquiry  into  tho  Wage  Systen> 
Wfi  tlio  Way  Out.”  Edited  by  A.  R.  Orage  (London,  1914). 
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Now  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  plan  of  national  guild* 
has,  in  all  its  details,  penetrated  the  trade  unions  to  any  very 
great  extent.  It  has  not.  Nevertheless,  it  has  made  consider¬ 
able  progress,  especially  in  view  of  its  youth  and  the  fact,  that 
it  came  into  the  world  unheralded  and  unblessed  by  a  single 
Labour  leader  and  without  any  means  of  direct  contact  with  the 
unions.  It  is  here  necessary  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  guild 
idea  in  order  that  we  may  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  approach 
the  unions  are  making  to  it. 

“Wages,”  say  the  guildsmen — and  here,  be  it  observed,  they 
adopt  the  accepted  definition  of  Socialist  economics — “is  the  price 
paid  for  labour  power  considered  as  a  commodity.”  ^  Freedom, 
they  argue,  can  only  come  by  the  abolition  of  the  wage-system 
and  with  it  the  abolition  of  the  commodity  status  of  labour. 
It  cannot  be  secured  merely  by  creating  “nationalised”  industries 
under  the  control  of  a  bureaucracy  at  Whitehall.  State  Socialism 
is  State  Capitalism.  In  theory,  the  workers  in  an  industry  so 
nationalised  may  be  sharing  in  its  control  and  also  in  the  disposal 
of  its  product,  but  in  reality  their  labour  is  as  much  controlled 
by  an  external  authority  as  in  the  case  of  the  worker  for  a  private 
employer,  and  they  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  product’s  dis¬ 
tribution.  To  cast  a  vote  at  the  ballot-box  every  four  years  i* 
not  to  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  hundred  and  one  problem* 
which  are  part  of  the  working  life  of  the  wage-earner.  The 
worker  in  a  nationalised  industry  still  w’orks  for  a  master,  and 
the  State  can  be,  and  often  is,  a  bad  master.  Moreover,  the 
State-employed  worker  still  sells  his  labour  as  a  commodity  at  a 
price  which  is  ultimately  determined  by  the  play  of  economic 
forces  in  the  labour  market ;  his  labour  is  still  but  an  element 
in  the  cost  of  production  just  as  so  much  steel  or  iron.  Over  the 
disposal  of  the  product  the  worker  has  no  real  control.  He  i* 
a  producer ;  but  the  State,  in  distributing  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
is  the  State  organised  as  a  society  of  consumers.  Here  we  touch 
the  crux  of  the  wdiole  problem — the  reconciliation  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  interests  of  producers  and  consumers.  Socialism  as  inter¬ 
preted  in  Britain,  argue  the  guildsmen,  neglects  the  producer’* 
point  of  view ;  Syndicalism  neglects  the  standpoint  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  ;  but  industry  organised  in  national  guilds  would  harmonise 
the  tw’o.  To  the  contention  that  the  wage-earners,  by  the  use 
of  the  vote,  might  remedy  the  defects  of  nationalised  industries 
as  we  now  know  them,  the  guildsmen  reply  that  there  can  be 
industrial  democracy  only  when  there  is  control  from  within  and 
from  below,  whereas  control  through  Parliament  means  control 
from  above  and  from  without. 

(1)  “National  Guilds. 
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How  are  national  guilds  to  be  realised?  Wealth  is  power. 
Labour  produces  wealth.  Therefore,  powder  resides  in  those  who 
control  labour.  Capital  controls  labour  to-day,  hence  the  power 
of  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  Capital.  If  Labour  is  to  become 
j  a  real  power  in  society — to  pass  from  a  “passive  ”  to  an  “active  ” 
f  citizenship — Labour  must  control  itself ;  in  other  words,  it  must 
I  become  a  monopoly.  Labour  can  become  a  monopoly  by  the 
!  development  of  trade  union  organisation,  and  the  guildsmen 
i  recommend  that  the  unions  should  work  to  that  end.  There 
I  must  be  an  end  to  competing  unions  catering  for  the  same  craft. 
These  must  amalgamate.  Then  the  process  must  be  carried 
further,  and  in  every  industry  the  unions  must  unite  in  an  industrial 
union.  All  the  workers  must  come  in.  The  brain  worker  must 
join  the  manual  worker.  The  function  of  the  unions  must  cease 
to  be  confined  to  bargaining  about  wages  and  conditions  and  must 
j  embrace  a  share  in  management.  No  longer  must  the  employer 
be  allowed  to  exclude  the  unions  from  any  jurisdiction  in  ques- 
I  tions  of  “discipline  and  management,”  matters  now  jealously 
guarded  as  the  sole  affair  of  the  owmers  of  the  business.  Step 
I  by  step  the  domain  of  the  employer  must  be  encroached  upon, 
the  unions  justifying  and  enforcing  their  claims  by  the  ever- 
enlarging  scope  and  perfection  of  their  organisation.  “The  way 
to  oust  the  employer  is  to  render  him  unnecessary,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  securing  an  ever-increasing  share  in  control,  and 
80  eventually  thrusting  the  owner  from  his  monopoly.”  ^  With 
the  private  owner  thrust  out,  the  State  will  step  in,  and,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  union — now  capable  of  taking  on  the  status  of 
a  national  guild — will  administer  the  industry.  For  the  guild 
is  not  to  have  the  ownership  of  capital  and  land.  That  will  be 
vested  in  the  State,  lest  a  guild  should  unjustly  exploit  the  com¬ 
munity.  For  revenue  purposes,  the  State  will  demand  from  the 
guild  a  tax,  which  would  be  fixed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
State  and  the  Guild  Congress — the  body  which  w'ould  co-ordinate 
the  activities  of  the  guilds  and  settle  disputes  between  them. 
This  joint  committee  w’ould  also  fix  prices,  and  its  competence 
to  fulfil  these  functions  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  w'ould 
represent  the  citizens  in  their  dual  capacity  of  producers  and 
consumers.  The  factory  or  works  would  be  the  unit  of  the 
national  guild  and  the  national  guild  of  the  Guild  Congress, 
and  to  Parliament  would  be  left  purely  political  matters,  such 
as  national  defence,  education,  the  administration  of  justice, 
foreign  relations,  and  so  on.  The  industrial  system  here  out¬ 
lined  w’ould  abolish  the  w’a-ge-system,  because  under  it  the  pro¬ 
ducer  w'ould  no  longer  sell  his  labour  as  a  commodity ;  as  the 
(1)  “Towards  a  Miners’  Guild  ”  (National  Guilds  League  Pamphlet,  1916). 
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raw  material  of  a  product  which  would  be  the  property  of  some¬ 
one  else  and  over  the  disposal  of  which  he  would  have  no  control 
Indeed,  he  w'ould  not  sell  it  at  all.  His  labour,  and  that  of  his 
fellows,  would  be  the  common  stock  of  the  guild  to  which  he 
belonged ;  it  would  be  organised  in  the  manner  w  hich  the  guild 
thought  best ;  and  the  value  of  the  product  w’hich  was  the  fruit 
of  it,  after  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  the  State,  w'ould  be  the 
property  of  the  guild  and  wrould  be  shared  as  the  guild  determined. 

Though  the  full  flowering  of  national  guilds  may  be  a  long 
way  off,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  trade  unionists  to-day  are 
thinking  and  acting  on  the  lines  of  the  guild  philosophy.  The 
old  belief  that  the  passing  through  Parliament  of  a  Bill  for  the 
taking  over  by  the  State  of  a  certain  industry,  and  the  subsequent 
administration  of  that  industry  by  a  State  Department,  means 
industry  of  the  people  controlled  by  the  people  for  the  people, 
is  rapidly  dying,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already  dead.  For  years 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  Labour  Party  have  passed 
resolutions  demanding  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways 
and  other  industries,  but  at  the  most  recent  meetings  of  these 
bodies  these  resolutions  have  undergone  a  significant  change. 
At  the  Trade  Union  Congress  of  1913  the  following  resolution 
was  carried,  and,  in  its  essentials,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
way  the  unions  up  to  that  time  expressed  a  demand  for  the 
nationalisation  of  an  industry  : — 

That  having  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  present  system 
under  which  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  exploited  by  private 
companies,  who  have  restricted  facilities  and  raised  charges  to  the  public 
and  failed  to  institute  fair  and  reasonable  conditions  of  employment,  this 
Congress  protests  against  the  lahaez  faire  attitude  adopted  by  the  Prime 
Minister  towards  this  vital  and  urgent  question,  reaffirms  its  conviction  that 
the  policy  of  joint  working  agreements  and  amalgamations,  which  plainly 
tend  towards  the  secret  formation  of  combines  and  trusts,  is  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  both  the  general  public  and  the  railway  workers,  and  instructs 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  press  the  Government  again  immediately 
to  introduce  legislation  next  session  for  the  nationalisation  of  all  railways 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  In  the  event  of  another  unsatis¬ 
factory  reply  being  received  from  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  shall  make  this  the  leading  test  question  in  all  Parliamentary 
elections,  vide  Standing  Order  No.  11. 

There  w’as  here  no  demand  for  a  share  in  the  management 
of  the  railways  by  the  railw’aymen  themselves.  At  the  same 
Congress,  however,  the  new  spirit  was  expressed  in  the  following 
resolution  from  the  Fawcett  Association,  which  may  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  of  Trade  Unionism  ; — 

That  this  Congress  expresses  the  opinion  that  nationalisation  of  public 
services,  such  as  the  Post  Office,  is  not  necessarily  advantageous  to  the 
employds  and  the  working-class  unless  accompanied  by  steadily  increasing 
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1  democratic  control  both  by  the  employes  and  the  representatives  of  the 
■  working-class  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It,  therefore,  pledges  itself  to 
work  steadily  to  develop  public  opinion  in  both  these  directions. 

;  In  1914  the  Congress  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the  outbreak 
•  of  the  war,  but  in  1915  the  resolution  on  railway  nationalisation 
contained  a  clause  declaring  that  the  State  railways  should  be 
administered — 

,  with  the  aid  of  an  Advisory  Committee  (upon  which  the  employes  shall  elect 
representatives)  under  a  Minister  of  Railways  responsible  to  Parliament. 

The  same  Congress  again  carried  the  resolution  of  the  Fawcett 
;  Association  quoted  above.  In  1916  the  idea  of  trade  union  con¬ 
trol  appeared  in  a  still  more  definite  shaj^e.  There  were  two 
:  resolutions  adopted  on  the  subject  of  railway  nationalisation,  one 
from  the  Railway  Clerks’  Association  and  the  other  from  the 
.  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen.  The 
’  first  ran  : — 

Thst  this  Congress  calls  upon  the  Government  to  nationalise  the  railways 
I  and  at  the  same  time  arrange  for  the  Trade  Unions  concerned  to  have  such 
i  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  railway  system  as  will  enable  the  railway 
!  workers  to  have  a  real  voice  in  the  control  of  the  conditions  of  their  life 
j  and  work. 

The  other  resolution  contained  the  clause  : — 

\  Further,  we  consider  that  the  appointment  of  an  Advisory  Committee 
'  (partly  composed  of  representatives  from  the  railway  employes  and  a  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Railways  responsible  to  Parliament)  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  and  a  guarantee  that  the  interest  of  the  community  and 
the  railway  employds  will  be  adequately  protected. 

I  The  records  of  the  Labour  Party — which  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  trade  unions — provide  similar  evidence  of  the  new  outlook 
I  of  organised  labour. 

I  Miners  and  railwaymen  particularly  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  problem  of  acquiring  joint  control  with  the  State  of  their 
f  respective  industries ;  and  such  control  of  the  Post  Office  is  the 
I  official  policy  of  the  National  Joint  Committee  of  the  postal  trade 
I  unions.  In  trade  union  reports,  the  speeches  of  Labour  leaders, 
and  in  the  Labour  papers,  the  discussion  of  trade  union  control 
becomes  increasingly  common,  and  while  the  idea  spreads,  and 
extends  the  number  of  its  adherents,  the  type  of  organisation 
through  w’hich  alone  its  realisation  is  possible  is  being  developed. 
The  miners  and  railwaymen  are  already  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  industrial  unions,  and  everywhere  the  tendency  is 
towards  the  welding  together  of  competing  craft  unions  and 
unions  that  cater  for  kindred  occupations.  Among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  a  great  deal  of 
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propaganda  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Metal,  Engineering,  and 
Shipbuilding  Amalgamation  Committee — an  unofficial  body—in 
favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  unions  in  the  engineering  in¬ 
dustry,  and  much  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  to  endeavour  to  realise  such  unity.  A  hopeful  official  amal¬ 
gamation  movement  is  also  going  on  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
As  a  half-way  house  towards  the  fusion  of  the  general  labour  unions, 
the  National  Federation  of  General  Workers  has  been  formed, 
and  the  executives  of  the  Dock,  Wharf  and  Riverside  Workers 
and  the  National  Union  of  General  Workers  have  adopted  a 
scheme  of  amalgamation.  The  cotton  operatives  and  the  woollen 
workers  have  both  declared  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  one  union 
for  their  respective  industries,  and  have  discussed  ways  and  means 
of  putting  the  principle  into  practice,  and  minor  amalgamations 
are  quietly  taking  place  in  various  directions,  such  as  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Garment  Workers’  Union  out  of  four  separate 
tailors’  societies,  the  merging  of  six  societies  in  the  National 
Union  of  Vehicle  Workers,  and  the  fusion  of  the  two  principal 
societies  of  coachmakers.  Stout  though  the  craft  barriers  may 
be — barriers  of  prejudice,  vested  interest  and  tradition — they  are 
undoubtedly  giving  way  with  progressive  rapidity. 

The  war  has  brought  about  a  situation  wdiich  may  give  to 
certain  unions  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  control  of 
industry.  The  nationalisation  of  railways  and  mines  is  "practical 
politics”  to-day  in  a  way  it  has  never  been  hitherto,  and  it  is 
in  the  railway  and  mining  industries  that  the  trade  union 
organisation  has  developed  furthest  in  the  direction  necessary  for 
an  effective  share  in  management.  These  great  unions  are  not 
likely  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  w  hich  may  be  presented  to  them, 
for  the  new  ideas  have  penetrated  deeply  into  their  ranks.'  In 
the  re-settling  of  Britain  trade  union  control  wdll  be  an  element 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

Then  what  of  the  political  Labour  movement  ?  It  is  a  maxim 
of  the  guildsmen  that  “economic  power  precedes  political  power": 
and,  with  this  as  their  basis,  they  have  urged  upon  the  unions 
that  to  expect  to  obtain  freedom  by  Parliamentary  action  while 
industrially  labour  has  the  status  of  a  commodity,  is  to  expect 
the  impossible,  and  to  neglect  what  is  the  most  urgent  business 
— organisation  on  the  industrial  field  and  the  struggle  for  con¬ 
trol  of  industry.  If  the  guildsmen’s  maxim — that  economic 
power  precedes  political  powder — be  sound,  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
equally  true  that  political  power  defends  and  buttresses  economic 

(1)  It  is  significant  that,  in  the  campaign  it  is  now  conducting,  the  Rsilwa; 
Nationalisation  Society  is  advocating  that  when  the  State  takes  over  the  railway 
the  railway  trade  imions  shall  have  a  share  in  their  management. 
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power  and  can  create  conditions  favourable  to  its  expansion.  The 
two  forces  react  upon  each  other.  The  question,  then,  would 
seem  to  be  the  purely  practical  one  of  whether  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment  is  strong  enough  to  carry  on  simultaneously  both  an  indus¬ 
trial  and  a  political  movement ;  and  in  this  country  it  certainly  is. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  guildsmen  themselves  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  activities  of  the  community  other  than  the 
economic.  Of  these  activities.  Labour  has  its  own  point  of  view, 
and  to  them  it  can  make  its  own  contribution.  There  is  nothing 
about  participation  in  Parliamentary  action  which  need  interfere 
with  the  reorganisation  of  the  unions  or  their  pursuit  of  a  new 
and  revolutionary  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legal  status 
of  the  unions  and  their  rights  under  the  law  depend  on  the 
Legislature.  Thinking  of  the  line  of  advance  advocated  by  the 
guildsmen,  one  immediately  calls  to  mind  how  the  law  as  it 
stood  until  lately  prevented  the  amalgamation  of  one  union  with 
another  unless  two-thirds  of  the  membership — not  of  those  voting 
on  the  proposition — were  agreeable  to  such  a  course.  The  effect 
of  this  restriction,  working  through  the  dead  weight  of  indifferent 
members,  was  well  known  to  trade  unionists,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  the  Labour  Party  had  a  Bill  on  hand  to  abolish  it.  The 
measure  recently  put  through  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  has 
slightly  ameliorated  th-  position.  Again,  the  defence  of  the 
Trades  Disputes  Act,  a  measure  w'hich  many  capitalist  interests 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  repeal,  and  which  will  very  likely  be 
attacked  in  the  near  future,  would  ultimately  have  to  be 
undertaken  in  Parliament.  And  so  one  might  go  on.  Many 
working-class  interests  can  be  protected  and  advanced  by 
legislation,  and  in  no  other  way  effectively,  and,  this  being 
so,  the  only  alternative  to  Parliamentary  action  by  Labour 
seems  to  be  a  policy  of  coercing  Parliament  by  threats  of 
“dowming  tools.”  If  the  threats  are  not  carried  out,  they  will 
be  worse  than  useless ;  if  they  are,  a  guerilla  warfare  will  develop 
between  the  unions  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  that  part  of  the  community  which  takes  very  unkindly 
to  loss  and  inconvenience  through  strikes.  In  any  such  strife  the 
unions  may  very  likely  come  off  second  best  until  they  are  very 
much  more  |x>werful  than  they  are  to-day.  It  is  a  weakness  of 
the  industrialists  that  they  tend  to  under-estimate  the  power  of 
the  State  with  its  back  to  the  wall,  and  the  resource  and  adapta¬ 
bility  of  a  community  in  a  crisis — resource  and  adaptability  which 
the  war  has  enormously  increased. 

If  the  new  outlook  of  the  unions  w’as  before  the  war  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  falling  away  from  faith  in  the  political  method, 
the  w’ar  itself  has  acted  as  a  corrective.  It  has  raised  questions 
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of  political  liberty  nationally  and  political  sanity  internationallv 
in  which  the  future  progress  of  the  working  class  is  intimately 
bound  up,  and  which  are  essentially  questions  for  Parliamentary 
solution.  It  is  unthinkable  that  Labour  should  now  abandon 
the  political  w’eapon.  It  w'ill  not  be  content  to  remain  without 
direct  representation  in  Parliament,  and  that  representation,  for 
some  time  to  come,  at  any  rate,  is  likely  to  be  obtained  through 
the  Labour  Party.  Through  the  Party,  the  trade  unions  will 
continue  their  political  work.  The  new  outlook  of  Trade 
Unionism  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  such  activity,  though 
it  will  make  its  mark  upon  it.  Labour  politics  wdll  remain,  but 
as  Labour  politics  are  in  the  main  trade  union  politics,  the  new 
thought  in  the  unions  will  find  its  reflex  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

A.  W.  Humphrey. 


Postscript. — Events  which  have  transpired  since  the  above  was 
written  certainly  support  the  thesis  put  forward.  Joint  control 
of  the  mines  and  railways  by  the  State  and  the  miners’  and 
railwaymen’s  trade  unions  is  now  the  official  policy  of  the  men’s 
organisations ;  and  further  amalgamations  of  trade  unions  have 
taken  place.  At  Manchester,  and  in  other  centres,  building  trade 
unionists,  organised  in  Building  Guilds,  are  erecting  houses  for 
public  authorities,  the  private  contractor  being  completely 
eliminated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reorganisation  of  the  Labour 
Party,  and  its  recent  grow’th  in  power  and  status,  would  seem 
to  uphold  the  view  that  the  British  Labour  movement  will 
continue  to  work  on  both  industrial  and  political  lines.  Move¬ 
ments  in  organisations  of  brain  workers  towards  closer  co-opera 
tion  with  the  manual  workers  are  also  of  significance. 

A.  W.  H. 


THE  NEW  FRANCE. 


A  NEW  France  is  in  the  making.  A  stupendous  task  is  in  process 
.  of  fulfilment  under  difficulties  of  which  foreigners,  immersed  in 
their  own  problems,  have  but  little  conception.  They  know  that 
'  of  all  the  Allies  France  suffered  most  during  the  war,  but  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  heroic  efforts  she  is  making  to  recover  her- 
'  self,  of  the  obstacles  encountered,  of  the  handicaps  faced  with  a 
courage  and  a  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  win  the  admiration 
of  the  foreign  student  who  is  witnessing  her  work  at  close 
quarters.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  heroism  France  is  dis¬ 
playing  in  this  aftermath  of  war  should  not  be  fully  known  to 
the  world  at  large,  for  each  country  that  played  its  part  in  the 
i  struggle  is  striving  to  efface  the  effects  of  the  holocaust  and  to 
get  back  to  normal  conditions  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  primarily  concerned  with  its  own  renaissance.  For 
while  there  was  a  unity  of  command  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
■  military  operations,  there  is,  unfortunately,  little  or  no  co¬ 
ordination,  due  to  the  immense  difference  in  each  country  in  the 
financial  and  economic  problems  to  be  solved,  in  the  task  of 
bringing  about  a  general  reconstruction  of  the  fabrics  shattered 
by  four  and  a-half  years  of  world  conflict. 

Besides,  it  is  inevitable  that  with  the  nations  at  peace  the 
thoughts  of  men  should  return  to  the  friendly  rivalries  of  pre-war 
days.  The  Government  of  each  country  desires  to  do  as  well 
as  it  can  by  the  people — to  effect  internal  settlements  quickly, 
and  to  promote  production,  justly  believing  that  work,  which  in 
its  intensification  means  international  competition,  is  the  solution 
of  social  unrest,  the  effective  remedy  of  disorganisation.  So  with 
this  spirit  uppermost  each  country  is  fully  occupied  in  finding 
solutions  for  its  own  particular  problems  without  having  the 
time,  even  if  it  has  the  desire,  to  study  the  enigmas  and  dilemmas 
which  confront  and  perplex  its  neighbours. 

What  precisely  are  the  problems  which  France  with  a  stout 
heart  is  seeking  to  solve,  is  indeed  solving,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but 
none  the  less  effectively?  What  are  the  difficulties  and  handi¬ 
caps  she  has  to  face?  And  what  are  the  results  which  reveal  a 
new  France,  proud  like  the  old  France,  with  this  difference — 
her  present  pride  is  born  of  achievements  accomplished  under 
!  incredible  difficulties,  under  a  load  of  sorrow  heavier  than  it  has 
been  the  lot  of  any  of  her  Allies  to  bear?  Let  these  be  stated 
;  briefly,  for  it  is  necessary  to  state  them  in  order  to  get  a  just 
;  comprehension  of  the  new  France  that  is  emerging  from  the  chaos 
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of  war  fought  largely  in  her  own  fair  land.  And  here  I  ought 
to  say  that  the  facts  and  figures  cited  in  this  paper  are  either 
drawn  from  official  documents,  or  are  the  result  of  personal  inquiries 
in  French  Government  Departments  and  of  interviews  with 
M.  jMillerand  when  he  was  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister,  and 
his  successor,  M.  Georges  Leygues. 

When,  after  the  Armistice,  France,  taking  breath,  surveyed 
her  situation  she  found  it  dolorous,  desperate,  full  of  anguish 
well-nigh  hopeless.  She  found  that  a  million  and  a-half  of  her 
sons,  or  about  a  sixteenth  of  the  total  effectives  she  had  mobilised, 
had  been  sacrificed ;  that  through  the  enemy’s  occupation  of  ten 
of  her  departments,  the  richest  in  an  industrial  and  agricultural 
sense,  she  was  deprived  of  a  tenth  of  her  produce,  two-thirds  of 
her  output  of  coal,  and  almost  the  whole  of  her  minerals.  They 
were  the  most  thickly  populated,  these  departments.  A  large 
section  of  the  inhabitants  were  refugees  distributed  throughout 
the  rest  of  France,  seeking  shelter  and  work  wherever  they  could 
be  obtained.  For  be  it  remembered  that  those  who  resided  in 
what  became  battle  zones  had  no  longer  homes;  towns  and 
villages  w-ere  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins,  and  those  not  completely 
destroyed  were  systematically  pillaged ;  woods  were  annihilated 
and  factories  razed.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
think  that  France  is  giving  evidence  of  an  unjustifiable  obstinacy 
in  insisting  on  the  complete  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
that  Germany  lent  herself  to  the  diabolical  designs  of  destruction 
with  the  set  purpose  of  preventing  her  resurrection,  of  crippling 
her  for  ever. 

It  is  therefore  an  enfeebled  France  weighed  down  with  war 
charges  constituting  an  imbroglio  from  which  M.  Francois  Marsal, 
her  courageous  Finance  Minister,  is  trying  to  extricate  her, 
deprived  of  the  resources  of  her  most  productive  departments,  that 
took  stock  of  her  woeful  state.  How  could  she  raise  her  head 
again?  How  could  she  set  to  work  to  repair  her  ruins?  It  is 
the  way  of  men  and  of  nations,  faced  with  what  seems  irretriev¬ 
able  disaster,  to  emphasise  their  plight  in  the  hope,  legitimately 
laudable,  of  receiving  a  helping  hand  from  the  outside.  Not  » 
France  as  I  study  the  heroic  efforts  she  is  making  to  regain  her 
feet.  From  what  I  have  seen  during  a  tour  of  her  devastated 
regions,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  she  is  guilty  of  a  little 
insouciance,  that  she  is  minimising  the  enormity  of  her  task, 
that  with  characteristic  pride  she  is  refraining  from  whining,  and 
displaying  an  optimism,  a  stolid  patience  in  her  work  of  national 
reconstruction  which  is  not  in  keeping  wdth  a  country  whose 
interest  one  would  think  would  be  to  enlist  the  practical  sym¬ 
pathy  of  her  less  stricken  Allies.  She  is  showing  joyousness, 
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self-Batisfaction  even,  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  task.  But, 

1  alas!  Peronne,  Bapaume,  and  Albert  are  still  heaps  of  rubble; 

Kheims  still  offers  a  spectacle  calculated  to  bring  moisture  to  the 
:  eyes ;  thousands  of  dead  bodies  have  yet  to  be  collected  from  the 
:  scarred  countryside  round  Verdun,  and  something  like  twenty- 
two  villages  in  that  inferno  of  attack  and  resistance  will  never 
'  be  rebuilt.  * 

Yet  France  is  at  work.  The  prophecy  attributed  to  Bismarck 
is  being  gloriously  falsified.  The  people  in  the  ravaged  regions 
were  left  with  their  eyes  to  weep  with.  The  weeping  is  over.  _ 
It  ceased  with  the  last  shot  in  the  w'ar.  These  stricken  folk  were 
the  first  to  set  the  example  to  all  France  to  work.  They  have 
reconstructed  the  railways,  brought  back  to  cultivation  half  of 
:  the  land  that  w'as  mined  with  shell-holes  and  craters,  and  rebuilt 
three-fourths  of  the  demolished  factories.  Of  nearly  three 
million  acres  of  land  devastated,  66  per  cent,  have  been  prepared 
for  crops  and  50  per  cent,  sow'n,  and  of  four  thousand  and  ninety- 
I  six  factories  and  workshops  destroyed,  over  three  thousand  w^ere 
i  at  work,  wholly  or  partially,  by  August  of  last  year,  employing 
S  42'9  per  cent,  of  their  hands,  which  in  1914  numbered  757,385. 

■  Germany  is  expected  to  repair  the  ravages  caused  by  her  lust 
of  war,  but  for  the  moment  the  French  taxpayers,  and  private 
initiative  in  the  form  of  co-operative  and  individual  effort,  are 
footing  the  bill.  And  what  have  the  taxpayers  done  so  far?  From 
January  1st  to  July  31st  last  year  ten  milliards  of  francs,  or  four 
hundred  million  pounds  reckoning  by  the  normal  rate  of  exchange, 
has  been  devoted  to  meeting  the  pressing  requirements  of  the 
;  inhabitants  of  the  devastated  districts,  and  for  the  next  Budget 
j  twelve  milliards  has  been  asked  for.  Up  to  July,  in  fact,  more 
i  than  twenty  milliards  has  been  spent  on  reconstruction  work, 
i  And  while  this  rebuilding  is  going  on  (for  France  is  carrying  out 
the  difficult  task  of  rebuilding  and  producing  at  the  same  time, 
and  this  fact  has  to  be  kept  well  in  mind  in  appreciating  her 
I  efforts  at  reconstruction)  she  is  mounting  guard  on  the  Ehine, 

:  spending  money  that  could  be  devoted  to  ameliorating  her  posi¬ 
tion  and  employing  men  who  are  badly  needed  for  productive 
work.  Germany  robbed  her  of  two-thirds  of  her  coal  supplies 
j  by  wilfully  destroying  her  mines  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  the 
Nord.  Very  courageously  she  is  repairing  the  damaged  shafts 
and  reducing  the  level  of  the  w’ater  in  the  flooded  pits,  some  of 
which  have  been  started ;  but  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
the  damage  cannot  be  repaired  in  less  than  five  years,  and  even 
then  the  mining  engineers  compute  that  the  coal  output  will  be 
several  million  tons  below  that  of  the  pre-war  period.  What  is 
galling  to  Frenchmen  is  the  bitter  fact  that  France  has  had  to 
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make  advances  to  Germany,  her  debtor,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
coal  she  needs  for  her  industries.  The  Spa  arrangement  msv 
have  been  necessary  to  facilitate  the  Peace  settlement,  to  enable 
Germany  to  fulfil  her  obligations.  Certainly  since  she  received 
money  payments  she  has  furnished  to  France  the  quantities  of 
coal  stipulated.  But  France  did  not  bargain  to  pay  fcr  what  the 
Peace  Treaty  gave  her,  and  it  has  to  be  set  forth  here  that  whether 
or  not  such  a  transaction  was  necessary  frofia  the  point  of  view 
of  enabling  Germany  to  pay  later  on  what  she  owes  there  are 
many  Frenchmen  who  regard  it  as  a  negation  of  justice,  as  a  cold 
douche  to  the  builders  of  the  new  France. 

The  energy  displayed  by  these  builders  is,  of  course,  inspired 
by  the  expectation  that  the  Peace  Treaty  will  be  fully  executed, 
that  Germany  will  make  adequate  reparation.  And  here,  in  order 
to  understand  the  French  attitude  against  any  tampering  with 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  mentality  of  the  race.  The  ordinary  Frenchman  is 
loth  to  afifix  his  signature  to  a  contract.  He  prefers  not  to  bind 
himself  if  he  can  obtain  what  he  desires  without  signing  his  name. 
When,  however,  he  signs  his  name  he  can  be  relied  upon,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  bargain  entered 
into.  For  him  the  step  taken  is  irrevocable,  and  he  regards 
with  something  like  horror  any  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
other  contracting  party  that  the  arrangement  entered  into  and 
sealed  should  be  modified.  This  he  calls  bad  faith,  which  has 
to  be  resisted.  And  he  resists.  This  illustration  of  a  French 
characteristic  may  be  fittingly  applied  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
It  explains  the  recent  disagreements  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Frenchmen  are  by  way  of  being  logicians,  and  they 
cannot  understand  why  the  Allies,  having  affixed  their  signatures 
to  the  Treaty,  should  wish  to  revise  it.  To  their  way  of  thinking, 
to  revise  the  signed  Treaty  is  to  stultify  the  whole  business  of 
peace-making.  This  is  the  argument  of  France  :  she  has  signed 
the  Peace  Treaty,  and  therefore  its  stipulations  must  be  respected. 
When  M.  Millerand,  unquestionably  the  master-builder  of  the 
new  France,  succeeded  M.  Clemenceau  as  Premier,  the  watch¬ 
word  of  his  policy  was  that  the  Peace  Treaty  should  be  executed; 
and  he  had  the  Chamber  with  him,  with  the  exception  of  the 
handful  of  Socialists,  who  do  not  count  for  much,  since  they  are 
a  discredited  and  divided  party,  in  Fis  determination  to  secure 
for  France  what  the  Treaty  gives  her. 

The  mind  of  every  Frenchman  is  fixed  on  reparation.  But 
France  has  other  preoccupations.  Her  mental  gaze  is  concen¬ 
trated  beyond  the  Rhine — on  the  great  industrial  machine  which 
is  intact.  And  as  she  is  seelcing  to  restore  her  destroyed  fac- 
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tories,  paying  workmen  five  francs  an  hour  for  their  labour,  she 
remembers  that  Germany  has  no  factories  to  rebuild,  and  that 
with  regular  supplies  of  raw  material  she  can  produce,  and  is, 
in  fact,  producing,  in  many  districts  at  top  sjjeed.  She  also 
remembers  that  if  she  applies  herself  to  the  task  of  reconstruc- 
'  tion  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
she  can  recover  herself,  before  the  rebuilding  of  the  new  France 
is  completed.  Discussing  this  matter  wdth  me,  M.  Georges 
Leygues,  the  Premier,  between  whom  and  M.  Millerand,  the 
President  of  the  Eepublic,  there  is  a  complete  identity  of  views, 
put  the  period  of  recovery  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  This 
estimate  was  not  accompanied  by  a  sigh  of  despair.  M.  Leygues 
is  unquestionably  the  most  optimistic  member  of  th*e  Govern¬ 
ment  he  leads,  and  his  faith  in  the  recuperation  of  his  country 
is  unbounded.  He  spoke  in  eloquent  language  of  the  spirit  in 
which  France  is  applying  herself  to  the  work  which  lies  at  her 
hand,  and  made  a  point  of  the  solidarity  of  the  nation,  of  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  labour  troubles,  in  spite  of  the  dear¬ 
ness  of  living,  W'hich,  as  official  figures  show,  is  much  higher  in 
France  than  in  England.  A  proof  of  this  solidarity,  of  this 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  is  furnished  by  the  Department  of  the 
Somme. 

When  we  recall  the  great  battles  fought  in  the  Somme,  the 
British  offensives  and  counter-offensives  in  1916  and  1918,  the 
tremendous  efforts  made  by  the  Germans  to  capture  Amiens  and 
the  railw'ay  communication  between  Paris  and  the  sea,  we  have 
an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  land  when  the  fighting  ceased. 
The  peasants  set  to  work  with  a  will.  No  eight-hour  day  for 
them.  The  length  of  their  working  day  was  measured  by  the 
i  duration  of  natural  light.  Patiently  the  shell-holes  were  filled 
F  and  levelled  in  stretches  of  battle-ground  after  the  bodies  of 
j  fallen  soldiers  had  been  removed  to  cemeteries,  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  are  numerous  in  the  department,  and  the  land  was 
carefully  rid  of  war  rubbish  and  brought  back  to  cultivation. 
The  Somme  peasants  had  not  to  be  told  what  their  main  crops 
should  be.  They  sowed  wheat,  and  last  year  the  harvest  was' 
so  abundant  that,  besides  supplying  the  needs  of  the  department, 

I  there  was  a  residue  of  300,000  cwts.  which  was  given  to  the 
Aisne  and  other  neighbouring  departments  less  fortunately  cir¬ 
cumstanced.  M.  Leygues  narrated  this  fact  with  a  ring  of  pride 
in  his  voice.  It  is  certainly  an  encouraging  symptom,  an  eloquent 
j  testimony  of  the  will  of  the  French  peasants  to  remove  the  scars 
of  war  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They  are  working,  these  peasants, 

:  with  joy,  M.  Leygues  affirms,  and  to  them  must  be  given  a 
1  substantial  share  of  the  credit  in  rebuilding  the  new  France. 
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What  is  pleasing  to  xhe  French  Government  is  the  testimony 
of  distinguished  foreigners  who  have  noted  France  at  work. 
Before  he  took  up  his  post  as  Britisn  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Lord 
Hardinge  revisited  the  French  battlefields.  He  saw  them  when  they 
were  scenes  of  devastation,  and  returning  months  later  he  told 
the  French  Premier  that  he  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  As  if 
by  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand  the  wreckage  had  disappeared,  and 
lands  of  chaos  had  been  transformed,  into  smiling  fields.  One 
more  testimony.  At  Eheims  I  met  Mr.  Myrom  T.  Herrick, 
former  American  Ambassador  at  Paris,  after  his  tour  of  the 
devastated  regions.  As  w’e  gazed  at  that  noble  object  of  German 
savagery  and  lust  of  destruction,  the  martyred  cathedral,  and 
listened  to  Cardinal  Luzon’s  description  of  the  German  shelling  and 
bombing  then  turned  our  glance  from  the  scarred  and  battered 
pile  (to  repair  W'hich  will,  it  is  estimated,  require  an  expenditure 
of  five  million  pounds)  to  the  heaps  of  ruins  in  the  town,  Mr. 
Herrick  became  reflective.  He  wished  he  could  see  the  same 
progress  in  reconstruction  in  the  towns  as  he  liad  noted  in  the 
country.  There  he  found  that  labour  had  accomjrlished  wonders. 
There  eloquent  results  had  followed  patient  effort. 

The  land  is,  indeed,  yielding  in  abundance  the  fruits  of  un¬ 
remitting  toil,  but  the  heaps  of  ruins  in  what  were  once  smiling 
towns  are  disappearing  with  painful  slowness.  This  is  the  out¬ 
standing  fact  about  the  new  France.  Declarations  of  war 
damages  are  drawn  up  and  presented.  Houses  have  been  built, 
but  many  are  of  wood.  They  are  temporary  shelters  hastily 
erected  to  accommodate  people  who  yearned  to  return  to  their 
native  towms  and  villages.  Eebuilding  on  a  big  scale  is  impos¬ 
sible  by  efforts  of  the  towms  and  the  State.  The  twenty  milliards 
already  advanced  by  the  State  and  the  next  Budget  reckoned  at 
twelve  milliards  by  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Commission  for  the 
Devastated  Eegions  are  small  sums  when  the  huge  total  of  the 
damages  to  be  repaired  are  taken  into  account ;  and  though  the 
French  Government  may  be  willing  enough  to  make  advances 
against  repayment  by  Germany,  the  difficulty  facing  it  is  how 
to  raise  the  money.  For  this  year  its  ordinary  Budget  is  calcu¬ 
lated  at  twenty-two  milliards  against  five  milliards,  or  two 
hundred  million  pounds  before  the  war.  It  has  more  than  tripled 
the  taxes  which,  representing  128  francs  per  head  in  1913,  now 
represent  389  francs  per  head.  Last  year  the  new'  taxes  levied 
amounted  to  eight  milliards,  and  it  says  much  for  the  wish  d 
Frenchmen  to  help  their  country  in  its  present  plight  that  the 
imposts  are  being  paid  regularly  and  without  serious  grumbling. 
A  Government  can  only  cut  according  to  its  cloth.  It  cannot 
raise  money  ad  infinitum  by  taxation  ;  it  cannot  always  appeal 
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1  for  loans ;  and  therefore  a  stage  has  been  reached  when  France 
*  look  to  Germany  for  the  reparation  due  to  her. 

France  was  always  against  the  idea  of  fixing  Germany’s  in- 
[  debtedness,  hut  her  Press  and  public  are  now  reconciled  to  it. 
I  The  fear  that  by  this  procedure  Germany  might  be  let  off  lightly 
i  has  been  dissipated,  and  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  recent  declara¬ 
tion  of  ]Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  this  point  has  cleared  the  air  in 
'  France.  It  has  also  to  be  pointed  out  that  any  further  attempts 
to  weaken  the  Peace  Treaty  will  be  strenuously  resisted.  On 
’  this  matter  the  French  Government  has  the  country  behind  it. 
i  M.  Leygues  will  be  guided  by  the  bitter  criticism  levelled  against 
his  predecessor,  who  saw  that  the  Chamber  was  not  in  the  mood 
to  lighten  the  German  burden,  and  rejected  the  proposal  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  and  means  with  the  Germans  sitting  at  the  same  table 
with  the  Premiers  of  Allied  Governments.  M.  Millerand  has 
not  suffered  eclipse  by  his  transference  to  the  Elys^e.  He  did 
not  want  to  go  there.  He  was  pushed.  But  it  was  on  one  con- 
dition  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  and  elected 
^  President  of  the  Eepublic — the  condition  that  his  ]X)licy  vis-h-vis 
Germany  was  carried  out.  M.  Poincare,  released  from  the 
:  responsibilities  of  the  Presidential  office,  is  writing  voluminously 
on  the  necessity  of  bringing  Germany  to  book.  M.  Millerand 
is  inarticulate,  but  not  inactive.  He  is  the  strongest  man  in 
France  to-day — in  my  judgment  stronger  than  M.  Clemenceau 
,  ever  was,  more  tactful,  more  diplomatic.  He  possesses  that 
driving  power  which  is  felt  in  every  department  of  Government 
activity  in  France,  for  the  men  who  are  directing  the  rebuilding 
;  operations  were  chosen  by  him.  To  look  at  him  is  to  get  an  idea 
of  strength ;  to  speak  with  him  is  to  get  an  impression  of  sin¬ 
cerity  and  earnestness.  The  big  head,  the  square  jaw,  the 
thoughtful  eyes  looking  through  pince-nez,  the  ring  of  his  voice, 
'  the  squat  figure  spelling  physical  strength,  the  mass  of  papers 
;  in  front  of  him,  his  tremendous  capacity  for  w-ork — such  is 
M.  Millerand  at  the  Elys(^e  as  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  where  I  was 
privileged  to  talk  with  him. 

I  have  described  him  as  the  master-builder  of  the  new  France. 
What  is  his  vision  of  the  new’  France?  He  puts  safety  first, 
!  arguing  that  it  would  be  a  vain  thing  for  France  to  recover  only 
;  to  suffer  another  aggression.  The  new  France  must  be  made 
:  completely  secure  from  attack,  and  that  is  why  he  insisted  on 
=  the  withdraw’al  of  the  Peichsw’ehr  from  the  Euhr,  and  had 
j  Frankfurt  and  other  towns  occupied  by  French  troops  until  this 
!  ^as  accomplished.  No  Frenchman  is  more  anxious  than  he  to 
;  curtail  the  expenditure  on  the  French  Army  and  to  reduce  the 
I  period  of  military  service  to  eighteen  months.  M.  Millerand 
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made  it  clear  to  me  that  when  Germany  gives  tangible  evidence  ^ 
of  her  pacific  intentions,  when,  in  fact,  she  is  pacific,  finding  ^ 
herself  deprived  of  the  means  of  seeking  revenge  for  her  defeat  ' 
there  wdll  be  no  necessity  for  large  standing  armies  in  the  conn-  | 
tries  neighbouring  her.  He  desires — and  who  will  say  that  the 
wish  is  not  perfectly  justifiable? — that  France  should  have  the 
same  sense  of  security  from  attack  as  Britain  now’  enjoys  through 
the  destruction  and  surrender  of  the  German  Fleet.  He  gave 
the  lie  to  the  suggestion  that  in  the  interest  of  France  it  was 
desirable  that  Germany  should  never  regain  her  economic  equi¬ 
librium.  France,  he  emphasised,  in  common  w’ith  Great  Britain, 
is  desirous  that  Germany  should  be  helped  back  to  her  place 
in  the  economic  field,  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  creditors  that 
their  debtor  should  do  good  business.  “Only,”  he  added,  "in 
wishing  to  help  the  beaten  aggressor,  do  not  let  us  lose  sight 
of  the  victims.”  This,  succinctly  put,  represents  the  whole  point 
of  view  of  France.  It  is  the  thought  which  animates  ever? 
builder  of  the  new  France.  Politicians,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants,  workmen,  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  lost  sons  in  the 
w’ar  and  w’ives  w’ho  have  lost  husbands,  think  the  same  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eepublic.  With  Britain,  France  wishes  to  facilitate 
the  resumption  of  business  with  Germany  in  the  interest  of  her 
own  commerce  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  w’orld’s  commercial 
equilibrium,  but  she  imposes  one  condition — that  Germany’s 
military  resources  are  not  increased. 

It  is  a  sore  point  with  Frenchmen  that  the  taxpayers  of  beaten 
Germany  are  less  heavily  burdened  than  themselves,  that  she 
can  produce  all  the  coal  she  needs  and  sell  it  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  the  French,  w’ith  their  mines  destroyed,  are  paying  for  it. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  simultaneous  re¬ 
building  and  production,  France  is  approaching  the  time  when 
she  will  be  able  to  establish  her  pre-w’ar  equilibrium  of  imports 
and  exports.  In  normal  times  her  imports  exceeded  her  exports 
by  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  percentage  in  1913  was  22 ;  in  1914 
it  was  31.  Then  began  an  upward  movement.  There  was  a 
big  leap  in  1915,  w’hen  the  percentage  was  180,  a  bigger  jump 
still  in  1916,  w’hen  it  was  232.  For  the  years  1917  and  1918, 
when  France’s  man  power  was  mobilised  in  the  life-and-death 
struggle,  the  percentages  were  358  and  372.  In  1919  the  per¬ 
centage  fell  to  240,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  it 
w’as  about  50. 

The  commercial  figures  for  1920  up  to  October  31st  show  a 
huge  increase  in  exports  of  articles  of  food,  material  necessary 
for  industry,  manufactured  articles  and  postal  packages.  For 
the  first  ten  months  in  1919  the  exports  amounted  to  nearly  eight 
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?  milliards  of  francs ;  for  tiift  same  period  in  1920  the  total  was  nearly 
nineteen  milliards.  At  the  same  time,  the  imports  have  been 
increased  from  over  twenty-seven  to  over  twenty-nine  milliards. 
The  import  figures  show  that,  with  the  rate  of  exchange  against 
'  her,  and  in  spite  of  the  obvious  ]X3licy  of  keeping  her  purchases 
1  from  abroad  to  the  strict  minimum,  France  has  gone  ahead.  Her 
i  biggest  purchases  were  raw  material  necessary  for  her  industries, 

®  and  during  ten  months  of  last  year  she  bought  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  fourteen  milliards. 

I  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  economic  crisis  through  which  every 
country  in  Europe  is  passing  will  affect  her  dlan,  and  interfere 
i  with  her  work  of  reconstruction.  In  France,  as  elsewhere,  this 
!  crisis  is  the  result  of  dear  living.  Prices  soared  to  such  heights 
i  that  the  consumers  had  to  cry  a  halt  and  restrict  their  consump- 
=  tion.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  restriction — the  strike  of  con- 
sumers,  as  it  is  called — is  unemployment.  There  are  no  figures 
^  available  showing  specifically  the  number  of  unemployed  In 
I  France;  but  while  unemployment  is  undoubtedly  on  the  increase, 
notably  in  the  leather,  textile  and  automobile  industries,  there 
i  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  reached  the  dimensions  which  obtain 
in  other  countries.  The  economic  cloud  is  not  without  its  silver 
i  lining.  The  accumulators  of  stocks  of  cloth  and  leather  have 
I  had  to  release  them,  with  the  result  that  prices  have  fallen  con- 
\  siderably,  in  the  case  of  leather  almost  50  per  cent. 

I  Though  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  raw  material  on  account 
of  the  strike  of  purchasers,  the  consumption  has  not  reached  the 
level  of  manufacture.  The  speculators  and  profiteers,  w'ho  are 
very  numerous  in  France,  are  now  feeling  a  burning  sensation 
in  the  fingers.  The  Government  is  adopting  repressive  measures, 
and  speculators  and  profiteers  are  sent  to  prison  and  fined  when 
found  guilty  of  raising  the  price  of  commodities  illegally.  Some 
manufacturers  are  involved  in  the  business  of  keepfng  up  prices, 
and,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  methods,  the  banks  are 
refusing  to  grant  advances.  There  is  a  division  of  opinion  among 
the  economists  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  It  is  difficult  to 
differentiate  between  the  manufacturers  who  are  forcing  up  the 
prices  of  their  products  and  those  firms  who  are  content  with 
reasonable  profits,  and  it  is  obviously  a  hardship  on  the  latter 
to  refuse  them  credit  at  a  time  wffien  it  is  most  needed.  Again, 
it  is  urged  that  stoppage  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
material  at  its  new  price  will  mean  diminished  production,  an 
increase  in  exports,  and  therefore  more  w’ork  for  the  foreigner. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  is  urged  to  remain  firm. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  one  result  of  its  firmness  :  the  speculators 
ind  profiteers,  deprived  of  the  sinew’s  of  war  against  the  com- 
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munity,  are  hastening  to  put  their  stocks  on  the  market.  Hence 
the  fall  in  prices. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  say  whether  the  speculators  are  beaten 
in  France.  INI.  Gustave  Herv6,  probably  the  most  optimistic 
writer  in  the  French  Press,  seems  to  think  that  their  regime  o( 
plunder  is  drawing  to  a  close.  He  believes  that  in  four  monthi! 
all  the  accumulated  stocks  will  be  put  on  the  market  and  that 
economic  life  in  France  will  then  be  normal.  But  economic  liie 
in  the  new  France  can  only  be  normal  when  the  financial  posi- 
tion  of  the  country  is  such  that  the  10  per  cent,  luxury  tax  and 
the  1  franc  10  centimes  tax  on  the  turnover  of  businesses  can 
be  removed.  It  is  not  disputed  that  they  are  vexatious  imposts 
and  hindrances  to  business.  These  and  other  war  taxes  can  onh 
be  abolished  when  revenue  is  obtained  from  other  sources.  France 
is  looking  to  one  source — Germany.  The  safety  of  her  financial 
structure  depends  on  reparation.  Her  future  economic  life  is 
bound  up  with  reparation.  She  is  becoming  a  little  anxious  on 
this  point,  for  she  has  a  fear  of  being  robbed  of  her  due.  She 
is  also  afraid  of  a  display  of  soft-heartedness  on  the  part  of  her 
Allies.  Hence  her  insistence  that  the  Eeparations  Commission 
should  fix  the  sum  that  Germany  shall  be  called  upon  to  par. 
Her  argument  is  that,  as  the  largest  creditor  and  the  immediate 
neighbour  of  Germany,  she  cannot  afford  to  be  soft-hearted.  She 
remembers  1870,  and  she  thinks  of  what  would  have  been  her 
fate  if  the  German  armies  had  been  victorious  in  1918. 

The  manner  of  France’s  insistence  on  her  rights  has  led  to 
an  expression  of  feeling  abroad  which  has  wounded  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  her  statesmen  and  people.  She  is  accused  of  Imperial¬ 
istic  aims.  To  this  allegation  she  offers  an  unqualified  denial. 
The  bitter  ex]^rience  of  Alsace-Lorraine  would,  I  am  convinced, 
prevent  her  from  harbouring  any  sinister  designs  of  imitating 
Germany  after  1870  and  annexing  territory.  It  was  because  of 
this  experience  that  the  demand  of  Marshal  Foch,  put  fonvard 
with  no  other  motive  than  to  secure  the  safety  of  France,  thal 
the  Rhine  should  be  the  frontier,  wms  turned  down  at  the  Peace 
Conference  by  the  French  delegation.  In  studying  the  new 
France,  courageously  w’orking  to  recover  herself,  I  find  noeri- 
dence  of  the  swelled  head  which  in  nations  as  in  men  often 
accompanies  victory.  For  her,  as  with  Britain,  Belgium,  Italy 
and  the  other  Allied  Powers,  the  war  wms  dearly  won.  What 
the  statesmen  entrusted  with  her  destinies  are  seeking  to  ^^elufe 
is  that  never  again  shall  she  be  called  upon  to  defend  herself 
against  the  same  foe ;  and  surely  the  most  eloquent  proof  of  her 
pacifism  is  her  anxiety  that  the  guarantees  for  peace  which  the 
Treaty  gives  her  shall  be  maintained,  and  that  the  sanctions  for 
non-observance  shall  be  unfalteringly  pressed. 
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The  aspiration  of  tha  new  France  is  to  repair  her  ruins,  to 
return  to  her  normal  ways,  and  to  enable  her  people  to  regain 
their  former  prosperity,  the  just  reward  for  so  much  patience 
borne  after  sacrifice  and  suffering.  The  war  and  the  two  years 
following  it  have  changed  many  things  in  France,  as  elsew^here, 
but  they  have  not  changed  the  character  of  her  people.  While 
labouring  to  remove  the  effects  of  the  awful  wreckage  and  car¬ 
nage  of  war,  to  make  sweet  again  their  countrysides  ravaged  by 
the  polluted  foot  of  the  invader,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
showing  evidence  of  that  versatile,  intellectual  spirit  which  left 
its  eloquent  and  beneficent  impress  on  civilisation  in  the  past, 
and  which,  in  its  various  manifestations,  in  art  and  letters,  science 
and  invention,  is  destined  still  further  to  enrich  the  world  and 
add  to  the  beauty  of  life. 

John  Bell. 


EVOLUTION  OK  REVOLUTION?  KETKOSPECT  AND 

PROSPECT. 

The  beginning  of  a  New  Year  invites  to  reflection  upon  the 
immediate  past  and  may  justify  an  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
immediate  future.  The  task  is  here  undertaken,  let  it  be  said 
at  the  outset,  less  in  the  spirit  of  the  politician  than  in  that  of 
the  historical  student.  Not  that  I  have  ever  admitted  the 
accuracy  of  the  antithesis,  holding,  with  Sir  John  Seeley,  that 
“Politics  without  History  has  no  root,  and  History  without 
Politics  has  no  fruit.”  The  days  in  which  we  live  are  undeniablv 
difficult ;  the  immediate  past  has  brought  to  many  disillusion¬ 
ment,  to  all  the  future  is  uncertain.  History,  we  are  warned, 
never  repeats  itself  ;  the  historian,  therefore,  has  no  special  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  r6le  of  prophet.  Yet  if  a  reverent  study  of  the 
past  does  not  discipline  the  mind  for  a  more  scientific  discern¬ 
ment  of  the  signs  of  the  present,  much  of  the  labour  of  the 
student  is  in  vain. 

The  contemporary  situation  is,  indeed,  beyond  precedent  per¬ 
plexing.  Two  years  ago  the  British  electorate,  based  upon  the 
widest  possible  franchise,  returned  to  power  a  Government  resting 
for  support,  though  in  unequal  measure,  upon  both  the  historic 
parties.  The  verdict  and  the  mandate  were  alike  unequivocal.  To 
the  men  who  had  seen  the  war  through,  the  country  gave  its  un¬ 
limited  confidence,  and  bade  them  reap  the  full  harvest  of  victory 
at  home  and  abroad.  To  remodel  the  map  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world  on  lines  dictated  by  justice  and  principle ;  to  rebuild  a 
shattered  civilisation  ;  to  renew  the  interrupted  tasks  of  industry 
and  to  revivify  the  life,  social,  economic  and  political,  of  a  tired 
if  not  exhausted  people,  such  was  the  task  confided  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature. 

Too  much  vvas,  perhaps,  expected  of  them ;  but  if  the 
resulting  disappointment  is  unwarranted,  some  measure  of 
responsibility  must  rest  u|X)n  those  who  held  out  hopes 
which  were  incapable  of  fulfilment.  Upon  the  tension  and  effort 
of  the  war  period  there  was  bound  to  ensue  a  period  of  recoil  and 
reaction.  If  history  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that  times  of 
high  emotion  and  spiritual  exaltation  arc  invariably  followed,  if 
not  by  an  orgy  of  frivolity,  at  least  by  some  relaxation  of  morals 
and  some  declension  of  conduct.  The  “rule  of  the  Saints,”  for 
instance,  was  follow^ed  by  the  voluptuousness  and  vice  of  the 
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Kestoration;  the  preaching  of  Luther  by  the  Peasants’  War  in 
Germany. 

Even  more  palpable,  and  still  more  inevitable,  is  the  economic 
recoil.  It  took  this  country  at  least  seven  years  before  it  began 
to  show  any  signs  of  recovery  from  the  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  fever  induced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  strain  imposed  upon  the 
country  by  that  war  was  equal  in  intensity  to  that  which  the 
recent  war  has  imposed  upon  us.  Estimates  of  national  wealth 
and  national  income  are  apt  to  be  misleading,  if  not  actually 
erroneous,  even  when  we  attempt  to  deal  only  with  our  own  time, 
much  more  are  they  liable  to  error  when  it  is  desired  to  make 
comparison  between  one  period  and  another.  The  fact,  however, 
remains  that  in  1815  our  ancestors  had  to  carry  a  debt  of  about 
1*43  per  head  ;  our  own  burden  is  £178.  Nevertheless,  Vansrttart 
was  comi)elled  within  a  year  of  Waterloo  to  surrender  the  proj>erty 
tax  altogether,  and,  having  lost  the  property  tax,  he  threw  m 
:the  “war  malt  tax,”  an  additional  ‘is.  per  bushel  on  n'alt,  which 
[had  been  originally  im{)osed  in  1804. 

i  Despite  these  substantial  remissions  of  taxation,  times  were 
[very  hard  for  all  classes.  The  sudden  cessation  of  the  continentjl 
I  demand  for  English  goods  brought  rum  to  manufacturers  and 
[traders;  the  inflated  war  prices  came  down  wdth  a  run;  prodm  - 
Ition  was  paralysed,  and  thousands  of  hands  were  turned  adrift 
!to  swell  the  army  of  the  unemployed.  Nor  w’as  the  depression 
^confined  to  a  single  industry  or  group  of  industries.  It  w’a^  most 
isevere,  perhaps,  in  the  iron  and  coal  trade ;  but  Preston  weavers, 
IWiltshire  cloth-workers  and  the  jute-w’orkers  of  Dundee  were 
ialnioi^t  equally  distressed.  The  City  of  London  was  in  no  better 
i'iight.  “The  citizens,”  wrote  Wellesley-Pole,  the  Master  of  tlie 
Mint  (July,  1816),  “have  lost  all  their  feelings  of  pride  and  rich-' 
and  flourishing  fatness,  trade  is  gone,  contracts  are  gone, 
fpiper  credit  is  gone,  and  there  is  nothing  but  stoppage,  rctiench- 
■ent  and  bankruptcy.” 

f  Bad  harvests  and  violent  fluctuations  of  prices  were  at  the 
/  line  time  bringing  widespread  ruin  upon  agriculture.  Deports 
'■nt  in  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1816,  from  all  parts  f 
,the  country,  attested  the  severity  of  the  crisis.^  Farmers  who  a 
tew  years  before  were  competing  eagerly  for  farms  wej  e  scrrding 
11  notices  to  quit,  and  many  farms  were  already  vacant ;  mort- 
-igees  found  it  difficult  to  realise ;  credit  was  collapsing ;  the 
-inks  which  had  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  during  the  war  were 

j  (1)  The  queationnaire  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  answers 
rpiii  will  be  found  in  a  very  interesting  State  Paper  reprinted  in  Annual 
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failing  in  all  directions  and  involving  many  in  their  failures- 
substantial  farmers  were  becoming  parish  paupers.  /‘I  assure 
you,”  wrote  Western  to  Creevy  (February  17th,  1816),  "the 
landed  people  are  getting  desperate ;  the  universality  of  ruin 
among  them,  or  distress  bordering  on  it,  is  absolutely  un¬ 
paralleled”  {Creevy  Papers,  I.,  252).  And  while  the  producer 
was  ruined,  the  consumer  was  harassed  by  the  height,  and  still 
more  by  the  rapid  variations,  in  prices.  In  December,  1816, 
wheat,  wdiich  in  the  spring  had  fallen  to  62s.  6d.  the  quarter, 
rose  to  103s. 

Happily  the  agricultural  situation  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  finds  no  parallel  in  the  conditions  of  -day.  No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  who  is  in  touch  with  the  world  of  uusiness  or  finance  can 
fail  to  be  gravely  apprehensive  lest  the  phenomena  which  charac- 
terised  the  period  immediately  after  Waterloo  should  find  a  | 
parallel  too  close  to  be  comfortable  in  the  contemporai7  situation 
to-day.  I 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  situation  in  1816-17  were; 
The  cessation  of  foreign  demand  for  British  commodities;  the 
consequent  paralysis  of  home  industries ;  resulting  unemployment 
on  a  wide  scale,  and  collapse  of  financial  credit.  We  may  take 
comfort  in  the  well-grounded  belief  that,  in  striking  contrast  witl 
the  state  of  affairs  a  hundred  years  ago,  British  Banks  are  to-daj 
ma/iaged  with  a  skill  and  prudence  which  will,  we  trust  and 
believe,  avert  financial  catastrophe.  But  the  condition  of  the 
export  trade  is  very  far  from  satisfactory.  Inflated  prices  may 
to  some  extent  deceive  the  unwary,  but  if  we  turn  from  pricee 
to  quantities,  the  position  as  revealed  by  the  published  figure* 
is  gravely  disquieting.  A  few  cases  may  be  quoted  in  illustration. 
Thus  the  exports  of  pig-iron  fell  from  1,121,181  tons  in  1913  to 
356,985  tons  in  1919;  of  galvanised  sheets  from  762,075  tons’? 
1913  to  185,939  tons  in  1919 ;  the  total  ex[)orts  of  iron  and  i 
and  manufactures  thereof  fell  from  4,933,704  tons  in  1913  tc 
2,223,965  tons  in  1919;  of  machinery  from  746,265  tons  in  H*’' 
to  303,513  tons  in  1919;  of  hardware  from  1,037,619  cwts.  ir 
1913  to  285,448  cwts.  in  1919;  of  cotton  piece  goods  ('[<• 
7,075,252,000  yards  in  1913  to  3,523,660,000  yards  in  1919; 
woollen  yarns  from  54,716,400  lbs.  in  1913  to  28,677,400  lbs.  ic 
1919 ;  of  linen  piece  goods  from  193,681 ,300  yards  in  1913  k 
76,863,600  yards  in  1919  ;  of  hoots  and  shoes  from  1,719,865  tte 
pairs  in  1913  to  761,701  dozen  pairs  in  1919;  of  hats  and  b - 
from  1,518,489  dozen  in  1913  to  573,100  dozen  in  1919;  ir 
leather  gloves  from  229,237  dozen  pairs  in  1913  to  ■4’’^ 
dozen  pairs  in  1919  ;  of  earthenware  and  chinaware  from  4,1'!-'^’ 
cwts.  in  1913  to  1,329,098  cwts.  in  1919;  of  glass  bottles  and  f 
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from  974,^65  gross  to  268,089  gross  in  1919,  and  all  other  glass 
from  935,086  cwts.  in  1913  to  372,772  cwts.  in  1919;  of  paper 
nnil  from  3,498,911  cwts.  in  1913  to  937,030  cwt.s. 

in  1919:  "1  he)iZol  and  tolmd  from  6,6.51,589  gallons  in  1913  to 
979,378  gallons  in  1919.^ 

In  most,  if  not  all,  the  above  cases  there  was  a  substantial 
recovery  during  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  followed,  as  a  rule, 
by  a  renewed  fall  in  the  succeeding  months.  The  significance  of 
the  figures,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  lies  in  their  singular 
uniformity.  If  one  or  two  industries  only  show^ed  depression 
while  others  were  buoyant,  the  outlook  would  be  less  menacing, 
but  when  the  iron  and  steel  trades  tell  the  same  tale  as  the 
textiles;  v'  machinery,  hardware,  gloves  and  glass  exhibit 
at  the  saiiji.  time  a  pronounced  downward  tendency,  it  behoves 
us  to  seek  a  common  cause  or  causes.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  them.  Our  foreign  customers  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
the  commodities  we  have  to  sell.  They  may  be,  and  are,  sorely 
in  need  of  them ;  but  the  demand,  in  the  language  of  the  econo¬ 
mists,  is  not  effective.  The  low  rates  of  exchange  make  it  easy 
for  many  of  our  foreign  competitors  to  sell  to  us,  but  impossible 
for  our  foreign  customers  to  buy  from  us.  Even  more  destruc¬ 
tive  to  sound  trade  than  low  rates  of  exchange  is  their  variability  ; 
no  trader  knows  from  day  to  day  how  he  may  stand ;  inter¬ 
national  commerce  becomes  a  mere  gamble. 

The  high  cost  of  production  in  England  accentuates  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Many  of  the  raw  materials  for  English  manufactures  have 
to  be  imported  at  a  ruinous  price,  and  to  the  high  cost  of  material 
is  added  a  high  rate  of  (money)  wages,  great  scarcity  of  capital, 
and,  consequently,  dear  money.  Yet  it  is  contended  by  the 
apologists  of  Labour — and  in  many  cases  justly — that  enhanced 


(i)  Comparative  Exports  for  the  Years  1013  and  1919. 

1913.  1919. 

1,124,181  tons  356,985  tons 

762,075  tons  185,939  tons 


Export. 

Pig  Iron 

Galvanised  Sheets 
Iron  and  Steel  and  Manu 
factures  (total) 

Machinery 
Hardware 

Cotton  Piece  Goods 
Woollen  Yarns 
Linen  Piece  Goods 
Boots  and  Shoes 
Hats  and  Bonnets 
Cloves  (Leather) 

Earthenware  and  Chinaware 
Glass  Bottles  and  Jars 

Other  Glass  . 

Paper  and  Manufactures 
Benzol  and  Toluol 

VOL.  CIX.  N.S. 


4.933.704 

746.265 

1.037,619 

7.075.252.000 

54,716,400 

193,681,300 

1,719,865 

1,518,489 

219.237 

4,042,087 

974.465 

935.086 

3,498.914 

6,654.589 


tons 

tons 

cwts. 

yards 

ibs. 

yards 

doz.  pairs 

dozen 

doz.  pairs 

cwts. 

gross 

cwts. 

cwts, 

galls. 


2,223,965 

303.513 

285,448 

3,523,660,000 

28,677,400 

76,863,600 

761,701 

573,100 

51.209 

1,329,098 

268,089 

372.772 

937.030 

979.378 
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wages  do  not  more  than  suffice  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  The  cost  of  living,  however,  or  at  any  rate  of  food  ig 
determined  largely  by  the  price  of  imported  commodities,  and  the 
price  of  these  commodities  depends  in  turn,  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  the  quantity  and  value  of  our  exports.  At  least  half  our  food 
— in  the  case  of  wdieat  at  least  tw'o-thirds — must  be  imported 
So  the  vicious  circle  is  completed. 

That  vicious  circle  must  be  broken ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  break  it  without  readjustments  of  wages  and  prices,  which 
must  necessarily  impose  real  sacrifices  upon  all  classes  and  ma^ 
entail  actual  suffering  upon  some.  The  insistent  problem  of  the 
moment  is  how  to  devise  means  which  may  limit  the  sacrifices 
and  mitigate  the  suffering. 

Can  such  means  be  discovered?  One  device  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Government  and  the  Legislature.  The  economic 
quack  calls  for  the  application  of  his  universal  panacea  :  “  Let  the 
State  find  work  for  all  who  want  it.”  Theory  and  experience 
combine  to  prove  conclusively  that  this  popular  remedy  serves 
only  to  accentuate  and  prolong  the  disease.  The  State  can  set 
people  on  work  only  by  extracting  from  the  pockets  of  the 
employing  classes  the  money  to  start  and  sustain  relief  worits. 
If  the  State  were  itself  a  capitalist,  it  might  be  otherwise ;  but 
capital  comes  only  from  saving,  and  whatever  else  the  State 
does  or  omits  to  do,  it  does  not  save.  The  State,  on  the  contrary, 
spends  w'hat  its  prudent  and  thrifty  citizens  save ;  in  some  cases 
necessarily  and  inevitably  spends  it,  but  hardly  ever  profitably, 
in  the  strict  economic  sense.  The  State  is  already  making 
demands  upon  the  taxpayer  which  tend  to  accentuate  industrial 
depression.  The  taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer  cannot  at  the  same 
time  meet  those  demands  and  save  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
development  of  trade  and  the  employment  of  labour.  Enterprise, 
consequently,  is  restricted,  and  the  restriction  of  enterprise  in¬ 
evitably  increases  unemployment.  A  resolution,  lately  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Commercial  Associa¬ 
tion,  contained  the  following  striking  passage  : — 

“  The  present  financial  position  is  wholly  due  to  the  over-expenditure  ol 
public  money  both  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  by  locil 
authorities  throughout  the  country.  Our  industries  are  being  slowly  but 
surely  incapacitated  and  in  many  cases  destroyed,  owing  to  the  extreme 
measures  which  restrict  credit  and  render  the  financing  of  large  enterpriser 
impracticable.  This  policy  is  follow-ed  by  unemployment  and  Kute 
industrial  distress.” 

The  Association  is  a  very  representative  body  in  close  touch  with 
the  facts  of  the  financial  situation,  but  the  resolution  seems  to 
me  to  be  couched  in  somewhat  exaggerated  language.  The  sitna- 
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lioij  is  the  resultant  of  many  factors ;  thougli  among  them  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  public  money  is,  I  agree,  the  mast 
potent. 

Can  that  expenditure,  imperial  and  local,  be  curtailed?  The 
question  has  lately  formed  the  subject  of  grave  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  prolonged  discussion  in  the  Press. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
(on  December  9th),  made  an  important  announcement  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet.  He  indicated  that  the  Ministries  of  Muni¬ 
tions,  Shipping  and  Food  would  be  wound  up  before  the  close  of 
the  present  financial  year ;  that  military  expenditure  would  be 
curtailed  “to  the  utmost  extent  compatible  with  our  Imperial 
obligations  and  national  safety  ”  ;  that  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  would  institute  at  once  “an  exhaustive  investigation  into 
the  whole  question  of  naval  strength  as  affected  by  the  latest 
development  of  naval  warfare,”  and  that  the  “utmost  economy 
will  be  enforced  in  the  administration  of  the  air  programme.” 
More  important,  perhaps,  was  the  statement  in  regard  to  the 
programme  of  “reconstruction”;  it  ran  as  follows: — 

"Whilst  recognising  that  there  are  many  reforms  that  are  in  themselves 
desirable  in  order  to  improve  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  having  regard  to  the  exceptionally  heavy  taxation  which  is  the  inevit¬ 
able  consequence  of  the  War,  the  high  cost  of  material,  the  trade  reaction 
that  has  set  in,  and  the  emergency  measures  required  to  mitigate  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  unemployment,  consider  that  to  the  extent  such  reforms  involve 
further  burdens  upon  the  Exchequer  or  the  rates,  the  time  is  not  opportune 
for  initiating  them  or  putting  them  into  operation.  It  is  an  instruction, 
therefore,  to  all  spending  Departments  that  except  with  fresh  Cabinet 
authority  schemes  involving  expenditure  not  yet  in  operation  are  to  remain 
in  abeyance.  .  .  .  exception  must  be  made  for  such  temporary  measures 
;  as  are  necessary  to  deal  with  the  special  problem  of  the  unemployed.” 

The  Government  refused,  how’ever,  to  accept  a  motion  limiting 
expenditure  to  a  specific  sum,  though  the  sum  specified  was  Mr. 

;  Chamberlain’s  own  estimate  of  ^£808,000,000.  It  is  only  fair  to 
1  add  that  this  estimate  was  put  forward  “very  tentatively”  in 
October,  1919,  that  it  was  based  upon  certain  assumptions  which 
have  been  falsified  by  events,  and  that  it  was  revised  six 
j  months  later,  in  a  steeply  upward  direction,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself.  Nevertheless,  the  impression  prevails  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  showm  themselves  imperfectly  appreciative  of  the  pro¬ 
found  uneasiness  which  permeates  the  world  of  business  and 
finance,  and  unwilling  to  give  to  traders  and  manufacturers  those 
assurances  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  stimulate  enterprise. 

The  Government  may  have  good  reasons  for  a  reticence  which 
i«  perplexing  and  even  exasperating  a  good  many  of  their  loyal 
supporters.  There  are  clouds  upon  the  political  horizon  the  sig- 
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uiiicauce  of  which  only  levity  or  ignorance  can  underrate.  Those 
v'ho  look  back  to  the  years  which  followed  the  Peace  of  I8I.5 
cannot  afford  to  forget  that  the  industrial  depression  and  financial 
dislocation  of  that  day  were  accompanied  by  an  epidemic  of  social  t 
disorder  and  a  widespread  agitation  for  radical  political  reform. 

As  William  Cobbett  wrote  in  his  Political  Register  (December 
1815)  :  “When  men  are  in  distress  they  are  out  of  humour ;  they 
have  not  time  and  are  not  in  a  humour  to  listen  to  reason.” 
Because  bread  was  at  famine  prices,  the  existing  supplies  of  corn 
were  diminished  by  incendiaries ;  thrashing  machines  and  other 
agricultural  implements  were  destroyed ;  barns  and  ricks  were 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Because  work  was  scarce  and  unemploy, 
merit  prevalent,  machinery  was  smashed  and  factories  were 
wrecked.  Starving  mobs  do  not  reason.  Yet  there  were  some 
who  reasoned,  albeit  not  too  closely — demagogues  like  “Orator” 
Hunt,  brilliant  pamphleteers  like  William  Cobbett ;  Byron  ex¬ 
hausted  his  powers  of  mordant  vituperation  in  pouring  contempt 
upon  a  “reactionary”  Government;  while  in  the  background  we 
can  discover  the  more  sinister  figures  of  political  conspirators  and 
even  would-be  assassins — men  of  the  type  of  the  Watsons  and 
the  Thistlewoods.  It  w^as  amid  this  welter  of  political  agitation 
and  economic  distress  that,  while  the  “Spencean  Philanthropists” 
preached  communistic  doctrines  to  hungry  mobs,  the  “Hampden 
Clubs  ”  began  to  formulate  the  strictly  political  demands  which 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Charter. 

Once  formulated,  the  demand  for  political  reform  could  not  be 
seriously  resisted.  The  anomalies  and  abuses  of  the  existing 
system  of  representation  had  been  assailed  by  the  Duke  of  Eich-  | 
mond  and  admitted  by  Pitt  some  thirty  years  before.  They  had 
been  multiplied  and  intensified  by  the  industrial  and  agrarian 
revolutions  which  in  the  intervening  years  had  changed  the  face 
of  England  and  had  compelled  the  Whig  oligarchy  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  possibility  of  abdication. 

The  Whigs  opened  the  doors  of  “reform  ”  in  1832,  but,  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  Chartists,  only  wide  enough  to  admit  the  middle 
classes  to  political  equality  with  themselves.  Thirty  years  later 
Disraeli  dished  the  Whigs  by  enfranchising  the  artisans  of  the 
towns,  and  the  process  was  completed  by  the  Acts  of  1884, 1885. 
1888,  1894  and  1918.  Virtually  all  the  points  of  the  Charter 
have  gradually  been  conceded,  and  the  principle  of  representative 
democracy  has  been  accepted  in  its  widest  implications,  alike  in 
the  sphere  of  central  and  of  local  government. 

What  is  the  situation  as  it  confronts  us  to-day?  Political  E 
sovereignty  is  now  vested  in  the  manual  workers ;  legislative  sove-  1 
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reignty  resides  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament — in  King,  Lords 
and  Commons.  Labour  reigns,  but  it  does  not  rule.  The  Labour 
Party  is  impatient  to  get  into  the  saddle ;  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  it  is  fit  to  govern.  If  the  Labour  Party  represented  a 
majority  of  the  manual  workers,  it  would  already  have  had  a 
chance  of  proving  its  capacity ;  if  it  even  commanded  the  un¬ 
divided  allegiance  of  the  Trade  Unions  the  opportunity  could 
hardly  have  been  denied  to  it.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson — one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  astute  politicians  in  the  ranks  of  the  Labour 
Party— is  said  to  have  claimed,  a  short  time  ago,  that  the  full 
strength  of  the  “Labour”  vote  was  something  like  eighteen 
millions.  If  his  computation  be  correct,  all  other  parties  com¬ 
bined  ought  to  form,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  insignificant 
minority  vis-a-vis  the  solid  phalanx  of  Labour — on  one  hypo¬ 
thesis :  that  “Labour”  voted  solid  for  the  Labour  Party.  But 
that  is  precisely  what  it  never  has  done,  and  it  is  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful  if  it  ever  will.  Long  before  the  day  arrives  when  Labour  votes 
solidly  for  the  Labour  Party,  the  Labour  Party  will  itself,  I 
venture  to  predict,  have  ceased  to  be  solid;  there  will  be  inside 
that  Party  a  conservative  wing  and  a  revolutionary  wing. 

Signs  of  this  bifurcation  may  already  be  discerned.  So  long 
as  a  party  is  in  opposition,  more  particularly  if  it  has  hardly 
attained  to  the  position  of  “responsible”  opposition — readiness 
and  ability  to  form  an  alternative  administration — cross-currents 
may  remain  under  the  surface  of  the  stream  and  give  but  slight 
indication  of  their  presence.  As  soon  as  a  party  attains,  or  even 
seriously  aspires  to,  jxiwer,  these  cross-currents  are  bound  to 
manifest  themselves.  Hitherto  the  Labour  vote — the  vote  of  the 
wage-earners — has  been  cast  predominantly  in  favour,  not  of  the 
Socialists,  but  of  the  Liberals  or  Conservatives.  Political 
allegiance  is,  in  truth,  a  matter  rather  of  temperament  than  of 
reason,  and  there  is  quite  as  much  variety  of  temperament  among 
the  manual  workers  as  among  any  other  of  the  classes  which  go 
to  make  up  the  complex  of  English  society. 

There  is,  however,  an  intelligentsia  section  in  the  Labour  Party 
whose  increasing  influence  it  were  the  height  of  folly  to  ignore. 
This  section  of  the  party  is  not  at  present  strongly  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  is,  indeed,  professedly  contemptuous 
of  representative  democracy,  and  its  archaic  and  dilatory  methods. 
But  it  is  directing  propaganda  with  eminent  skill  and  tireless 
activity.  Of  this  propaganda,  we  have  a  fair  and  favourable 
example  in  a  recently  published  work.  The  Coming  Revolution  in 
Great  Britain.^  The  author  is  a  Fellow  of  University  College, 

’■‘(1)  The  Coming  Revolution  in  Great  Britain,  hy  CJerald  fJoulrl  (Collins.  Sons  Sc  Co. 
1920). 
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London,  and  a  former  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  his  * 
work  is  introduced  by  Mr.  George  Lansbury.  Mr.  Gould  is  an  i  ‘ 
ardent  Marxian,  and  devotes  a  chapter,  entitled  “Marx  and  * 

‘  Misery,’  ’’  to  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  his  master— the  ‘ 

“great  thinker,”  who  is  “now  coming  into  his  own,”  and  is  here  1 

acclaimed  as  “the  author  and  origin  of  the  Russian  Revolution  M 

as  definitely  as  Rousseau  was  the  author  and  origin  of  the  French  | ' 
Revolution.”  Mr.  Gould  is  impatient  of  palliatives  and  plumps  ' 

for  revolution.  “Labour  is  the  physically  stronger  because  of  its  ' 

numbers  and  because  it  produces  all  the  wealth  of  the  world.  ' 

and  it  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  proving  it  so”  (p,  232).  ' 

But,  he  adds,  “it  does  not  want  to  have  to  do  that."  Like  all  * 

humane  persons,  Mr.  Gould  would  prefer  a  peaceful  to  a  bloodv 
revolution ;  but  revolution  he  will  have,  for  this  reason  :  “Redis¬ 
tribution  of  the  national  income  by  communal  ownership  and 
workers’  control  is  an  urgent  and  inevitable  economic  necessity” 

(p.  233).  The  italics  are  his. 

The  argument  is  as  old  as  Marx.  All  wealth  is  derived  from 
labour;  capital  is  the  result  of  the  expropriation  of  the  “surplus 
value” ;  the  capitalist  is  a  parasite  and  a  thief,  though,  as  Man 
is  good  enough  to  admit,  he  is  mostly  an  unconscious  and 
innocent  thief.  How  comes  it,  on  this  reasoning,  that  Bol¬ 
shevik  Russia  is  not  basking  in  the  sun  of  economic  prosperity? 
There  we  have  had  the  “open  revolution,”  defined  by  Marx  and 
Engels  as  the  point  at  w’hich  “the  proletariat  establishes  its  rule  | 
by  means  of  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  class.”  Lenin  ; 
has  labour  at  his  command  and  does  not  hesitate  to  compel  it 
to  work.  What,  then,  is  lacking  to  the  production  of  wealth 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice?  Plainly  the  two  elements  with 
which  “Labour”  must  co-operate  if  it  is  to  produce  wealth- 
skilled  direction  and  abundant  capital. 

No  one  doubts  the  capacity  of  organised  Labour  to  provoke,  if 
it  will,  a  revolution,  peaceful  or  otherwise.  No  one  questions  the 
possibility ,  by  means  short  of  revolution ,  of  reducing  the  rich  to 
the  level  of  the  poor,  and  thus  bringing  about  an  equality  of 
economic  conditions.  The  |X)int  which  it  is,  in  the  interests  of 
all  classes,  important  to  establish  is  that  the  destruction  of  the 
riches  of  the  wealthy  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the  poor. 
Otherwise,  though  revolution  might  glut  the  spirit  of  revenge,  it 
would  fail  to  fill  the  stomachs  of  the  hungry. 

What  all  earnest  and  kindly  people  must  desire  and  attempt 
to  achieve  is  not  a  levelling  down,  but  a  levelling  up;  not  the 
destruction  of  a  class  which,  whatever  the  faults  of  individual?, 
is  performing  functions  indispensable  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  State  and  the  community,  but  an  amelioration  in  the 
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economic  position  and  in  the  industrial  status  of  the  classes  which 
at  present  contribute  to  the  production  of  wealth  the  labour  of 
their  hands.  Organised  Labour,  says  Mr.  Gould,  “wants  a  larger 
share  of  the  national  income.”  Its  desire  is  natural  and  possibly 
just;  but  the  point  which  I  desire  to  impress  upon  my  friends 
in  the  Labour  movement  (and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  have 
many)  is  this:  it  can  be  no  real  satisfaction  for  “Labour”  to 
obtain  a  larger  share  of  a  rapidly  diminishing  income.  Labour 
has  undoubtedly  obtained,  and  many  of  us  rejoice  in  the  fact, 
a  much  larger  share  of  the  aggregate  produce ;  we  would  gladly 
see  it  getting  a  stilt  larger  share,  always  provided  that  the  increase 
of  Labour’s  share  did  not  result  in  a  diminution  of  the  aggregate. 
To  all  who  are  not  inspired  by  “hatred,  envy  and  all  uncharit¬ 
ableness,”  that  is  the  essential  point. 

That  point  is  consistently  evaded  by  most  of  those  who  speak 
in  the  name  of  Socialism,  Syndicalism  and  Communism.  The 
Russian  Communists  have  at  least  done  one  supreme  service  by 
demonstrating  the  essential  fallacy  in  the  argument  of  Karl  Marx. 
What  can  it  profit  the  individual  if  he  gain  the  whole  revolu¬ 
tionary  world  if  he  lose  his  own  economic  soul?  Is  there,  outside 
the  governing  clique,  a  single  man  or  woman  among  the  vast 
millions  of  the  Russian  people  who  is  happier  or  richer  by  reason 
of  the  bloody  revolution  which  has  been  carried  through  by  the 
strong  hand  of  Lenin  and  on  the  principles, (so  we  are  informed 
by  his  avowed  disciples)  of  Karl  Marx  ? 

Englishmen  have  a  useful  habit  of  paying  more  regard  to  the 
concrete  illustration  than  to  the  abstract  proposition.  For  the 
last  thirty  years  they  have  been  imbibing,  mostly  in  a  diluted 
form,  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx.  Some  of  them  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that,  but  for  the  vampire  of  capitalism  and  the 
greed  of  landlordism,  those  who  labour  with  their  hands  would 
enjoy  a  far  larger  share  of  this  world’s  goods  than  now  falls  to 
them.  They  now  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Marxism  carried 
into  practical  operation  by  one  who  is  not  only  a  most  ardent 
disciple,  but  a  ruler  of  marked  ability  and  iron  will.  Let  them 
look  at  it  through  the  eyes  of  those  whom  extreme  Socialists  have 
no  reason  to  mistrust.  Mark  the  first-hand  experience  of  Mrs. 
Philip  Snowden  :  “There  is  not  an  ounce  of  democratic  control 

in  the  politics  of  Russia . The  elections  are  not  free.  If 

free,  in  my  judgment,  there  would  not  be  a  majority  for  the 
Communists.  .  .  .  The  pretence  of  democracy  is  vanishing. 
Every  species  of  tyranny  by  the  Communist  Party  over  the  rest 
of  the  proletariat  and  people  is  justified.  .  .  .  Russia  has  com¬ 
plete  conscription  of  labour.  ...  By  all  these  signs  we  learn 
«’hat  the  '  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  ’  really  means.  ...  It 
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is,  at  the  best,  an  attempt  by  a  tew  men  to  compel  the  people  of 
Russia  to  have  what,  in  their  opinion,  is  good  for  them  ’’  (Through 
Bolshevik  Russia,  pp,  141-153).  Then,  referring  to  the  "Extra- 
ordinary  Commission ,”  Mrs.  Snowden  writes  :  “  This  great  armv 
of  spies  and  police  agents,  largely  the  same  men  as  served  the 
Czar  regime,  arrest  for  the  most  trivial  offences,  and  on  the 
slightest  suspicion.  .  .  .  Everybody  I  met  in  Russia,  outside  the 
Communist  I’arty,  goes  in  terror  of  his  liberty  or  his  life"  (jip, 
154-G).  1  think  it  is  not  an  unfair  inference  from  a  most  inter¬ 

esting  book  to  say  that,  whatever  the  opinions  she  took  to 
Russia,  Mrs.  Snowden  returned  from  Russia  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  superiority  of  the  traditional  English  methods  to  those  of 
Bolshevik  Russia  :  of  evolution  to  revolution.  Her  conclusion 
may,  indeed,  be  stated  in  her  own  words  :  “The  organised  workers 
of  Great  Britain  ...  are  moving  slowly  but  surely  towards  the 
achievement  of  that  economic  freedom  without  the  achievement 
of  which  they  cannot  ho]>e  to  make  secure  the  rest.  And  this 
they  are  doing  without  the  bloodshed  and  suH'ering  to  themselves 
and  innocent  i>eople  that  violent  change  would  inevitably  produce. 
...  I  do  not  think  the  British  workman  is  in  danger  of  com¬ 
mitting  this  folly  [copying  Russia]  ”  (pp.  184,  185).  .\nd  again: 
“For  ourselves,  we  shall  be  wise  to  move  as  quickly  as  maybe 
along  the  sure  and  iieacefnl  paths  of  political  and  industrial 
democracy”  (p.  153). 

Mrs.  Snow'den  and  I  might  not  entirely  agree  as  to  the  method 
and  rate  or  even  the  direction  of  progress.  But  we  are,  I  gladlj 
infer,  at  one  in  desiring  that  the  path  should  be  evolutionary  and 
not  revolutionary. 

The  days  are  admittedly,  if  not  evil,  at  least  perplexing ;  but 
we  have  high  authority  for  the  belief  that  in  the  evil  days  there 
lurks  an  opportunity  for  those  who  would  “walk  circumspectly, 
not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,”  and  it  must  be  the  earnest  hope  of 
all  good  citizens  that  in  this  coming  year  the  time  may  be 
redeemed  and  the  opportunity  bought  up. 

J.  A.  R.  M.4RRI0TT.  ■ 
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Habent  sua  fata  libelli.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  houses  where 
they  were  w’ritten  may  be  as  startling  as  those  of  the  books 
themselves.  It  is  the  age  of  the  rehabilitation  of  neighbourhoods, 
the  depression  of  some,  the  lifting  up  of  others,  at  one  point  or 
another  the  transformation,  whether  in  town  or  country,  of  all. 
Camberwell  becomes  as  residentially  genteel  as  when,  during  the 
same  decade,  Robert  Browning  and  Benjamin  Jow'ett  first  saw 
the  light  in  that  desirable  quarter.  Since  the  disappearance  of 
Cremorne  Gardens  in  1877  the  entire  Chelsea  district  from  the 
Embankment  to  Oakley  Street  has  decorously  buried  all  Rane- 
lagh  and  Vauxhall  traditions.  The  regenerated  region  suffuses 
itself  in  an  atmosphere  of  aristocracy,  art  and  genius  exhaled  from 
the  austere  and  illustrious  associations,  not  alw'ays  such  an  actively 
inspiring  memory  as  they  have  become  to-day.  “  London-on-the- 
Sea  ”  has  undergone  metamorphoses  not  unlike  those  of  London- 
on-the-Thames.  Explorers  of  Brighton  as  it  has  been  left  by  the 
war  find  that  W.  J.  Smith’s  North  Street  IxKtkshop  near  the 
Clock  Tower,  during  more  than  half  a  century  a  social  as  well  as 
literary  rendezvous  for  the  whole  countryside,  has  been  promoted 
to  a  higher  lease  of  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Clarence  Square  of  antecedents  in  Victorian  days  more  or  less 
Alsatian  has  converted  itself  into  an  evangelical  centre.  For  the 
rest  it  has  become  a  law  of  Nature  that  historic  mansions  like 
Palmerston’s  old  Piccadilly  home  or  the  Thames-side  villas  of 
Orleanist  princes  should  pass  through  a  phase  of  club  existence, 
or  if  in  an  entirely  rural  setting,  should,  like  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle’s  and  William  the  Fourth’s  Oatlands,  become  the  Elysium 
of  all  who  look  for  the  hotel  life  of  Great  Babylon  in  the 
snrromulings  of  Arcadia. 

Tn  the  Victorian  Age  it  was  Oatlands  whose  visitors  could  feel 
they  were  living  the  life  of  sovereigns  and  dukes  beneath  a  roof 
in  and  around  which  time  had  wrought  few  changes.  Tn  this 
eleventh  year  of  the  new  Georgian  Era  another  Surrey  mansion 
of  memories  at  least  equally  as  interesting  is  added  as  “an 
epitome  of  Paradise  ’’  to  the  list  of  home  county  palaces  with  a 
tariff  graduated  to  suit  every  purse.  This  climax  to  the  catalogue 
of  Deepdene  developments  op]X)rtunely  adds  the  charm  of  a 
fresh  interest  to  the  recently  completed  encyclopaedic  life  of 
fhe  great  man  who  for  many  years  was  conspicuous  among  the 
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guests  of  the  place.  The  earliest  novel  confirmiug  Disraeli's  title 
to  lasting  fame  was  described  by  himself  in  the  preface  to 
Coningshy  as  written  “amid  the  glades  and  galleries  of  the  Deep- 
dene.”  The  host  of  the  novelist  was  himself  a  novelist’s  son. 
For  Henry  Hope’s  father  not  only  wrote  Anastasius ;  the  Memoin 
of  a  Modern  Greek,  but  bequeathed  to  his  heir  an  immense 
amount  of  speculative  manuscript  concerning  “The  Origia  and 
Prospects  of  Man,”  as  well  as  of  racial  problems,  estimates  and 
other  historical  subjects  suggested  by  his  travels  and  residence 
both  in  the  Near  and  the  Far  East,  and  by  the  strangely  varied 
experiences  he  brought  home.  Henry  Hope  delighted  and  was 
encouraged  by  the  young  Disraeli  to  talk  about  these  reminis¬ 
cences  :  they  were  often  in  the  same  vein  as  Isaac  Disraeli’s 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  formed  a  real  contribution  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Disraeli’s  early  intellectual  training.  This  is  a  subject  about 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  constantly  conversed  not  only  with  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  a  congenial  spirit  in  all  such  themes,  but  with 
the  late  Lord  Glenesk  and  the  first  Lord  Burnham,  the  two 
friends  who  survived  him  longest  and  who  knew  him  best.  Like 
another  great  man,  Benjamin  Jowett,  converted  by  events  from 
a  Disraelian  censor  into  a  strong  personal  partisan,  the  chief  star 
of  the  Deepdene  galaxy  shed  his  kindliest  light  upon  those  whom 
fortune  or  birth  had  placed  above  or  below^  himself.  In  his 
declining  years  the  Hughenden  visitors  included  not  only  Lord 
Bonald  Gower  in  his  prime,  but  the  semi-extinct  journalist, 
Thomas  Hamber,  once  editor  of  the  Standard  and  the  recipient 
of  many  little  attentions  from  his  powerful  patron  after  he  had 
retired  from  Fleet  Street  to  a  Buckinghamshire  village  not  far 
removed  from  the  Hughenden  manor  fencing  w'hich  it  pleased 
the  lord  of  the  place  characteristically  to  call  the  “Golden  Gates." 
So  the  tiny  rivulet  trickling  by  them  became  famous  as  “that 
ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon.”  The  stream  and  the  pea-fowl 
on  the  lawm  were  among  the  last  objects  that  he  silently  saluted 
before  he  exchanged  his  country  home  for  the  Spring  session  at 
Westminster — as  he  alw^ays  put  it — “about  the  time  that  kings 
go  forth  to  battle.”  This,  however,  by  the  way,  though  touches 
even  as  homely  as  these  might  not  have  been  below'  the  notice 
of  full-dress  biographers. 

For  other  reasons  than  those  mentioned  by  the  author  ol 
Coningshy,  Disraeli  ow'ed  much  to  the  earliest  of  the  stately  roofs 
in  the  home  county  as  w’ell  as  to  its  owners.  No  nobler  simile 
ever  adorned  his  oratory  than  the  comparison  in  his  Manchestw 
speech  (April  2nd,  1872)  of  the  weakening  Liberal  Ministers  to 
“a  range  of  exhausted  volcanoes,  not  unusual  on  the  South 
.American  coast.”  A  phrase  to  the  same  effect,  not  in  the  way 
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ot  metaphor  but  of  descriptiou,  occuis  in  Thomas  Hope’s 
I  /Inastasius  in  a  passage  full  of  local  colour,  though  not  substan- 
I  bating  any  charge  of  verbal  plagiarism.  The  chief  resemblance, 
i  however,  of  Disraelian  fiction  to  Hope’s  Eastern  novel  is  met 
I  with  in  the  Oriental  fiction  Tancred,  though  the  relation  of 
;  Tancred  to  Anastasias  is  that  of  a  half-skilled  workman’s  pro- 
I  duction  to  a  finished  work  of  genius.  More  to  be  regretted  than 
!  the  omission  just  mentioned  is  the  comparative  silence  of  the 
I  official  Life,  forming  almost  a  library  in  itself,  about,  first,  the 
I  home  influences  that  formed  Disraeli’s  mind  and  style ;  secondly, 
about  the  other  Surrey  mansion  that  completed  his  obligations  to 
the  social  life  of  the  home  county.  The  founder  of  the  Hope 
family,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  the  Amsterdam  banker  who  had 
i  for  his  partner  in  the  business  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Henry 
!  Labouchere,  the  nineteenth-century  “Labby.”  When  Napoleon 
1  laid  hold  of  Holland  the  Hope-Labouch6re  firm  transferred  itself 
i  temporarily  to  London,  and  its  Labouchere  member,  marrying 
j  the  regnant  Baring’s  sister,  merged  himself  in  that  historic  house. 

'  Long  after  that  Thomas  Hope’s  third  son,  the  still-remembered 
i  Beresford-Hope  of  Saturday  /?eci’em-Pugin-Gothic  restoration 
i  fame,  returned  to  the  paternal  roof  from  his  foreign  travels, 

I  struck  up  a  friendship  with  the  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  was  to  be, 
i  and  made  the  Deepdene  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  little  group 
i  that  then  formed  a  picturesque  blend  of  Young  England,  old 
;  Judea  and  white  waistcoats.  Hence  to  some  extent  the  High 
;  Churchmanship  constituting  one  of  the  picturesque  cults  in  the 
j  early  Disraelian  romance.  In  later  years  Beresford-Hope  and 
■  Benjamin  Disraeli  had  their  little  passages  of  arms  at  St. 

I  Stephen’s — Hope  declaring  he  was  dead  against  the  “Asian 
:  mystery,’’  Disraeli,  in  reference  to  Hope’s  curious  contortions  of 
!  body  when  speaking,  making  fun  of  “his  Batavian  grace.’’  But 
I  amid  this  sword-play  the  buttons  were  never  really  taken  off  the 
foils;  it  was  all  done  for  effect.  Such  friendship  as  there  may 
ever  have  been  between  them  lasted  to  the  end. 

Meanwhile  Nature  had  given  the  Deepdene  visitor  a  preceptor 
j  whose  pervading  influence  moulded  his  intellectual  being,  created 
I  his  political  ideas,  and  by  directing  his  course  of  study  habituated 
him  to  the  unique  forms  of  literary  expression  that  were  more 
than  half  the  secret  of  his  ri.se  to  notoriety  first  and  to  power 
afterwards.  On  one  of  the  few  occasions  that  I  found  myself  in 
the  company  of  the  first  Lord  Lytton  he  imparted  to  me  some 

I  exceedingly  interesting  details  about  his  literary  and  mental  debt 
to  Isaac  Disraeli’s  instruction  when  he  visited  his  son,  then  living 
with  his  father  at  Bradenham  House,  Bucks.  “We  were,’’  said 
Lytton,  “young  men  together,  almost  exactly  of  the  same  age. 
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Isaac  Disraeli’s  text-books  for  our  teaching  were  Lucian’s 
])ialogues,  Voltaire’s  Candide  and  shorter  stories.  So  far  as  the 
art  of  literary  epigram,  unexpected,  biting  and  fresh,  can  be  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  masters  of  the  art  and  assimilated  by  learners 
Isaac  Disraeli  taught  us  both.”  The  son,  however,  owed  much 
more  to  his  father  than  this.  During  more  than  forty  years 
(1791-1834)  Isaac  Disraeli  was  the  acknowledged  master  o( 
belles  lettres  in  the  English  language.  Byron  profited  from  his 
counsels,  Coleridge  felt  the  charm  of  his  comprehensive  and 
accurate  variety.  His  renown  was  not  Euro[)ean  alone;  it  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  brought  him  pilgrims  from  America  who 
found  his  introduction  a  pass{x>id  to  the  best  London  houses  and 
his  ow’n  library  in  towm  or  country  the  meeting-place  of  all  that 
was  best,  brightest  and  most  learned  in  the  rank  or  intellect  of 
the  time.  To  such  a  sire  Lord  Beaconsfield  might  well  erect  the 
monument  still  standing  on  the  Hughenden  estate.  It  was  this 
relative  and  no  stranger  or  casual  acquaintance  that  first  opened 
to  his  son  the  most  distinguished  and  desired  society  in  London 
long  before  he  entered  Parliament.  The  younger  Disraeli’s 
Buckinghamshire  house,  Bradenham  House,  formed  also  the 
starting-]wint  for  memorable  visits  to  a  contiguous  county.  That 
visit  included  two  Berkshire  houses,  each  of  which  represented 
a  landmark  in  his  course.  Philip  Pusey,  the  high  Tory,  Protec¬ 
tionist  country  gentleman,  then  lived  at  Pusey  House,  near 
Farringdon.  Here  during  the  ’thhdies  Benjamin  Disraeli  found 
his  way.  Here,  too,  he  seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  first 
leading  and  then  “educating”  the  Conservative  Party.  Here, 
also,  he  met  his  host’s  illustrious  brother,  the  Tractarian  leader, 
and  other  rising  figures  in  the  Oxford  movement.  These  experi¬ 
ences  might  well  have  figured  more  prominently  in  the  official 
Life  than  its  constructors  thought  well  that  they  should.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Disraeli  once  called  Charles  I.  “the  holocaust  of  direct 
taxation.”  The  expression  condensed  into  itself  Isaac  Disraeli’s 
estimate  of  the  seventeenth-century  founders  of  our  Parlia¬ 
mentary  system.  These  stand  forth  in  his  description  as  the 
Jacobins,  “the  brigands  and  the  regicides  of  their  day.”  Such 
also  w’as  the  light  in  which  they  w^ere  viewed  by  the  high  Con¬ 
servative  Churchmen  of  the  nineteenth  century’s  first  half,  not 
less  in  the  political  essays  of  a  philosophical  and  enlightened 
writer  like  J.  B.  Mozley  than  in  the  table-talk  of  Pusey  House. 
These  Puritan  portraits  or  caricatures  made  their  earliest  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  latter  volumes  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature.  Their 
author’s  son  first  familiarised  Conservative  society  at  large  with 
their  lineaments.  By  doing  so  he  prepared  for  himself  a  high 
place  in  Protectionist  favour. 
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The  second  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Arcadian  haunts  belongs  to 
a  much  later  period.  Albury  Park,  near  Guildford,  became  not 
onlv  the  Irvingite  Mecca,  but  the  meeting-ground  of  spiritual 
entiiusiasts  and  religious  oddities  of  different  kinds  during  the 
first  half  of  the  Victorian  Age.  Its  shrewd,  eccentric  owner, 
Henrv  Drummond  of  the  Charing  Cross  Bank,  became  Conserva¬ 
tive  member  for  West  Surrey  in  1847,  and  retained  his  seat  till 
his  death  in  1860.  His  devotion  to  the  founder  of  “the  Holy 
Apostolic  Church  ”  at  once  amused  and  amazed  his  innumerable 
acquaintances,  and  occupies  at  least  a  chapter  in  the  Greville 
Memoirs.  The  only  other  Fjiiglish  roof  beneath  which  were 
brought  together  so  many  representatives  of  various,  often  con¬ 
flicting,  interests  in  Church  and  State,  political  and  religious,  was 
that  belonging  to  a  well-known  West  of  England  Quaker  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  Eichard  Ball,  of  The  Fort,  Bristol.  Between  these  two 
places  there  went  on,  for  many  years  after  Queen  Victoria’s 
accession,  a  constant  interchange  of  guests.  The  personal  centre 
and  idol  of  the  cult,  Edward  Irving,  never  himself  seems  to  have 
visited  Albury.  Here  still  stands  the  church  bearing  his  name, 
and  periodically  as  a  sacred  place  yet  attracting  his  followers. 
His  adherents  had  not  then  elaborated  their  ritual  or  creed  into 
their  final  form.  Drummond,  however,  had  already  done  much 
in  that  direction  :  while  doing  so  he  found  his  most  devoted 
colleague  in  Spencer  Perceval  the  second,  son  of  the  Premier 
assassinated  by  Bellingham  in  the  Westminster  lobby.  The 
Perceval  now  mentioned  sat  for  New'port  at  the  same  time  that 
Drummond  represented  West  Surrey.  He  had  a  fervour  of  tem¬ 
perament,  an  amount  of  general  reading,  knowledge  and  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  which  his  father  lacked,  and  which  as  Clerk  of  the 
Ordnance  he  himself  signally  showed.  And  he  had  first  brought 
himself  into  notice  by  suggesting  to  Brougham  in  his  speech  at 
Queen  Caroline’s  trial  the  most  apt  and  effective  quotation  prob¬ 
ably  ever  made  from  Paradise  Lost.  Next  to  the  man  just 
mentioned,  none  of  the  visitors  attracted  more  notice  than  Joseph 
Wolff,  the  German  Jew’  who  had  turned  Eoman  Catholic  in  1812. 
Coming  to  England  immediately  afterwards,  he  took  Anglican 
orders,  went  on  the  mission  to  Bokhara,  so  quaintly  described  by 
himself,  for  ascertaining  the  fate  of  Connolly  and  Stoddart,  and 
died  in  the  odour  of  evangelical  sanctity  as  Vicar  of  Isle-Brewers, 
Somerset,  in  1862.  His  son,  the  social  and  Parliamentary  racon¬ 
teur  and  Fourth  Party  protagonist.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff, 
received  his  second  name  from  his  father’s  Surrey  host.  Henry 
Drummond  w’as  a  political  power  behind  the  St.  Stephen’s  scenes 
during  the  years  that  follow’ed  Disraeli’s  return  for  Maidstone 
83  the  colleague  of  his  future  wife’s  husband,  Wyndham  Lewis. 
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His  homely  but  epigrammatic  rhetoric,  his  blue  dress-coat  with 
the  metal  buttons,  white  waistcoat  and  plaid  cravat,  became 
Parliamentary  institutions.  Peel’s  Harrow  contemporary,  and 
by  more  than  twenty  years  Disraeli’s  and  Gladstone’s  senior,  he 
was  the  counsellor  as  well  as  supporter  of  both  Lord  Derby’s 
Administrations  during  the  ’forties,  when  suffrage  extension 
formed  the  chronic  rock  ahead.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Disraeli  was  in  almost  daily  communication  with  Drummond.  A 
few  weeks  after  Palmerston,  murmuring  “Tit  for  tat  for  John 
Kussell,”  had  upset  that  statesman  on  the  Militia  Bill  and  let  in 
the  Conservatives,  Drummond  wrote  to  Derby’s  second-in-com¬ 
mand  this  letter  ;  “My  dear  Mr.  Disraeli, — I  wish  you  success. 
If  you  think  I  can  serve  you,  pray  command  me.  You  must 
mend  some  things.  The  Irish  and  the  Press  must  be  bought, 
or  they  will  upset  you.  You  have  no  Lord  Lansdowne,  Ladv 
Palmerston  or  a  dozen  such  to  give  soirees.  Y"ou  should  not  have 
put  fat  old  Christopher  into  the  Government,  but  made  him  give 
<linners  and  parties.”  The  potential  Amphitryon  thus  charac¬ 
terised,  on  his  wife’s  inheriting  certain  properties,  changed  his 
name  to  Nisbet  Hamilton,  and  remained  in  Chesham  Place  as 
the  Maecenas  of  his  party  through  most  of  the  ’seventies.  “Your 
chief  danger,”  to  resume  the  letter,  “is  Beform.  To  a  Reform 
Bill  you  are  pledged.  I  enclose  you  a  sketoh  of  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen ;  it  settles  the  matter  for  ever  by  giving  every  house¬ 
holder  a  vote.  I  wdll  talk  over  its  details  with  you  when  we 
next  meet.  Meanwhile  make  your  Cabinet  keep  their  tongues 
to  themselves.  Y’ou  must  have  persons  to  answer  Osborne. 
Horsman,  Bright  and  a  host  of  other  revolutionary  blackguards. 
Animals  of  that  kind  must  be  bought  :  Butt,  T  know’,  may  be 
had  cheap.” 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor’s  Life  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  its  illustrious  subject,  asked  his  opinion  about 
it,  replied  :  “It  is  remarkably  accurate.”  No  biography,  official 
or  non-ofi&cial ,  public  or  private,  so  far  as  its  length  allowed,  could 
indeed  have  been  more  exhaustive.  It  lacked,  of  course,  the 
fresh  touches  conveyed  in  the  correspondence  which  makes  Mr. 
Murray’s  volumes  a  State  record  as  well  as  a  personal  revelatior 
equal  in  graphic  value  and  authentic  variety  to  Lord  Morley’f 
Gladstone  or  Lord  Fitzmaurice’s  Granville.  But  Mr.  O’Connor 
misses  on  his  own  smaller  scale  of  presentation  no  feature  in  the 
character,  no  episode  in  the  career  elaborated  more  minutely  in 
Messrs.  Monypenny’s  and  Buckle’s  masterpiece.  Both  the 
earlier  and  later  biographers  have  dwelt  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  on  the  intellectual,  spiritual  and  literary 
associations  which  as  has  been  shown  here,  trained  the  great 
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r  man’s  genius,  coloured  or  even  created  his  dominating  ideas  and 
!  formed  his  peculiar  art  of  phrasing.  Mr.  O’Connor,  it  is  true, 
does  not  ignore  Disraeli ’b  connection  with  his  Albury  host  and 
'  fellow-guests,  but  like  those  responsible  for  what  has  become  the 
j  standard  Life  might  have  advantageously  said  much  more  con- 
■  ceming  Disraeli’s  obligations  to  one  or  two  great  Sussex  houses, 
notably  Goodwood,  to  which  the  most  useful  and  loyal  among 
his  early  friends.  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  had  introduced  him  about 
,  the  same  time  that  he  got  him  into  Crockford’s  Club.  Another 
j  country  house  opened  to  Disraeli  by  the  same  good  offices  was 
the  nineteenth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  Alton  Tow’ers.  Here  Dis- 
I  raeli  was  a  visitor  during  the  ’sixties  and  ’seventies,  and  here  he 
I  perplexed  and  amused  the  first  conversationalists  of  the  time  by 
his  odd  use  of  adjectives.  Taking  a  deep  breath  of  the  air 
blowing  from  the  Chumet  Kiver  and  the  Weaver  Hills  over  those 
beautiful  gardens,  he  murmured  to  his  hostess  :  “I  find  something 
quite  ‘clinical’  in  this  delicious  atmosphere.”  Did  he  mean  it 
was  medicinally  healing  or  that  it  disposed  him  to  go  to  sleep? 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Murray’s  six  monumental  volumes  in 
their  present  shape  seems  to  have  been  delayed  by  the  late  dis- 
I  covery  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  corresi)ondence  with  the  two 
Forester  sisters,  Lady  Bradford  and  Lady  Chesterfield.  Of  these, 
-  the  latter,  but  for  her  daughter.  Lady  Carnarvon’s,  protest,  might 
i  have  become,  as  everybody  has  always  known,  Disraeli’s  second 
wife.  Not  less  familiar  to  all  out  and  about  in  London  during 
!  the  'eighties  were  the  existence  and  even  the  temper  of  the 
letters  sent  from  Downing  Street  or  Curzon  Street  to  those 
peeresses;  for  their  writer  talked  constantly  about  them  to  the 
other  lady  friends,  whose  name  was  legion ;  these  did  not 
consider  the  subject  confidential,  so  the  epistolary  echoes  sounded 
and  resounded  throughout  Mayfair. 

Nor  was  it  a  case  of  only  a  septuagenarian  Penelope  and  Circe 
laborantes  in  mio.  A  third  almost  equally  mature  charmer 
according  to  her  own  account  might,  had  she  accepted  the  offer, 
have  relieved  the  veteran  statesman’s  loneliness.  This  was  a 
widow  of  quality  who  attracted  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  many 
suitors  as,  beginning  with  the  river-god  Achelous,  sought  Dejanira 
on  the  Attic  stage  (Trachiniee,  x.),  or  in  our  owm  day  singed 
themselves  not  too  seriously  in  the  Asquithian  flame.  The 
j  Balaclava  hero’s  relict  mentions  in  her  Recollections  (Eveleigh 
{  Nash,  1909)  the  Disraelian  proposal  (p.  142).  Lady  Cardigan 
I  adds  that  she  consulted  on  the  subject  the  Prince  of  Wales  (King 
I  Edward),  who  “did  not  think  the  union  would  be  a  very  happy 
I  one.”  The  potential  bride’s  uncle,  Admiral  Eous,  was  also  taken 
j  into  her  confidence,  and  roundly  said  ;  “My  dear,  you  can’t  marry 
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that  old  Jew !  ”  Then  the  bride  that  was  not  to  be,  who 
had  known  Disraeli  all  her  life  and  liked  him  very  well,  dis¬ 
covered  her  alleged  lover  had  one  drawback:  the  “ill  odour  of 
politics”  had  affected  his  breath.  That,  of  course,  was  more 
decisive  against  the  match  than  Royalty’s  bland  disapproval  or 
the  more  emphatic  and  full-blooded  avuncular  negative.  If 
hymeneal  possibilities  with  their  evidence  were  to  be  introduced 
at  all,  the  Cardigan  episode  came  but  ten  years  earlier;  its  record 
aheady  quoted  from  was  surely  worth  confirming  or  correcting 
in  the  official  biography.  So,  too,  with  the  subject  of  the 
Drummond  letter  and  conversation  of  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties. 

^  The  central  idea  of  the  183‘2  Grey  Reform  Act  originated 
with  Place,  the  Charing  Cross  tailor.  The  eccentric,  sharp- 
tongued  and  hospitable  Charing  Cross  banker  did  not  him¬ 
self  elaborate  household  suffrage  for  the  benefit  of  the  guests  at 
his  country  house  near  Guildford.  He  had  in  this  matter  himself 
been  the  pupil  of  Joseph  Hume,  who  brought  forward  a  motion 
in  its  favour  denounced  by  no  one  more  strongly  than  by  Disraeli 
in  1839.  Its  Conservative  adoption  just  a  generation  later 
received  its  initiative  not  from  Disraeli,  but  from  Disraeli’s  chief, 
the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  a  member  of  the  Whig  Cabinet 
which  created  the  ten-pound  suffrage.  Even  now,  after  the 
Murray  volumes  and  innumerable  other  memoirs  of  the  period, 
the  secret  history  of  the  inception,  the  introduction  and  the  final 
establishment  of  our  present  democratic  franchise  has  still  to  be 
fully  set  forth  in  its  most  striking  personal  aspects. 

T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
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“A  HAPPY  New  Year!”  This  wish  will  be  uttered  in  full  sin¬ 
cerity  by  millions  of  Britons  during  the  first  week  of  1921,  but 
not  without  a  vague  fear  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them  that 
sinister  happenings  may  hinder  its  fulfilment.  For  the  New 
Year  opens  in  a  cloud  of  gloomy  uncertainty  which  the  most 
seasonable  sentiments,  and  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  rhetoric, 
can  do  little  to  dispel.  Of  what  effect  are  good  wishes  against 
a  6s.  in  the  £  income  tax,  a  60  per  cent,  excess  profits  duty,  the 
growing  depression  in  trade,  the  rapid  spread  of  unemployment, 
the  expensive  w'ars  in  Eussia  and  INIesoixjtamia,  a  floating  debt 
£82,000,000  more  in  December  than  it  was  in  March,  the  hideous 
anarchy  in  Ireland,  the  hesitating  and  sluggish  revenue,  the 
adverse  American  exchange,  the  inflated  currency,  the  squander¬ 
ing  mania  that  characterises  Government  Departments,  and  other 
existing  or  threatened  conditions  which  affect  the  country’s 
financial  stability  and  impair  its  credit  abroad  ?  We  may  make 
a  strained  effort  to  be  conventionally  gay,  but  our  anxiety  to 
forget  the  dark  shadows  is  a  sore  trial  for  a  harnessed  memory. 
Who  can  be  genuinely  cheerful  with  such  a  Pandora’s  box  of 
evils  menacing  the  nation’s  peace  of  mind?  It  is  all  very  well 
to  rail  against  the  croakings  of  pessimism,  but  is  not  pessimism 
justified  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  Ministerial  reassurances, 
economically  things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse?  The  outlook 
for  the  taxpayer  is  dismal,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  years  to 
come,  the  cost  of  living  generally  so  far  shows  no  noteworthy 
decline,  commerce  and  industry  are  prevented  by  the  excess 
profits  duty  from  making  up  by  new  enterprise  the  losses  caused 
by  the  war,  banks  in  a  spirit  of  common  prudence  are  sitting  on 
their  deposits  and  curtailing  credit  facilities,  and  trading  com¬ 
panies  that  subscribed  with  alacrity  to  the  various  War  Loans 
when  they  came  out  are  in  many  cases  compelled  to  reaUse  their 
holdings  at  a  heavy  loss  in  order  to  pay  their  way. 

There  are  people  who  profess  to  see  in  the  enormous  flood  of 
new  capital  issues  in  1920  evidence  of  prosperous  conditions  and 
an  abundance  of  surplus  money  for  investment.  But  the  amounts 
asked  for,  and  the  rates  offered,  equally  tell  a  tale  of  trade 
anxieties,  restricted  overdrafts,  and  a  merciless  taxation  of  profits. 
During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1920  the  new  capital  issues 
:  amounted  to  £375,750,000,  more  than  £138,000,000  in  excess 
!  of  those  for  the  whole  of  1010.  The  inducements  to  subscribe 
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illustrate  the  present  value  of  money  and  the  state  of  the  raonev 
market.  Eight  and  ten  per  cent,  are  common  rates  offered  either 
as  dividend  on  shares,  or  as  interest  on  debentures  and  short¬ 
term  notes.  These  baits  show  the  straits  in  which  enterprise 
finds  itself  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  compelled  to  mortgage 
its  future. 

To  understand  the  general  financial  position  it  is  desirable  to 
begin  by  setting  down  a  few  outstanding  figures.  We  have  a 
National  Debt  of  close  on  £8,000,000,000,  entailing  interest 
charges  of  at  least  £400,000,000  a  year.  Of  this  total,  about 
£315,000,000  is  funded  debt.  The  term  “funded”  is  differently 
interpreted  by  different  authorities.  In  the  Economist,  for  in- 
stance,  it  is  limited  to  debt,  such  as  Consols,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  under  no  obligation  to  redeem.  A  New'  York  financier 
goes  to  the  other  extreme  and  applies  it  to  some  of  the  tera|X)rary 
loans  which  constitute  what  is  called  floating  debt.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a  more  precise  classifica¬ 
tion  here  by  dividing  the  debt  into  funded,  unfunded  long-term, 
unfunded  short-term,  and  floating.  Even  then  it  is  evident  that 
there  may  be  overlappings,  that  there  is  a  point  where  short- 
dated  bonds  and  floating  debt  are  pretty  much  the  same  thing, 
and  where  the  distinction  betw'een  long-  and  short-term  is  elastic. 
There  is  a  further  distinction  to  be  drawn,  namely,  between 
internal  and  external  debt.  The  amount  of  the  former  is,  as 
already  stated,  not  far  short  of  £8,000,000,000,  and  that  of  the 
latter  is  about  £1,228,714,000,  some  two-thirds  of  which  is  our 
present  national  indebtedness  to  the  United  States.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  4th  last  the  floating  debt  was  £1,395,000,000,  and  the  long¬ 
term  internal  debt  was  about  £4,306,000,000. 

Our  external  liabilities  are  being  increased  month  by  month  by 
the  adverse  balance  of  trade.  For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1920 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  £346,000,000,  and  if  the 
remaining  month  continued  at  the  same  rate  the  adverse 
balance  for  the  year  will  be  £377,000,000.  Against  this,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  put  our  invisible  exports — shipping  freights, 
interest  and  dividends  on  foreign  investments,  banking  and  other 
commissions,  and  money  spent  by  foreign  tourists  in  the  Fnited 
Kingdom — the  total  of  which,  unless  the  estimates  are  over- 
sanguine,  is  expected  to  reduce  the  adverse  balance  considerably 
The  United  States  being  our  biggest  trade  creditor  the  deraani] 
for  dollars  greatly  exceeds  the  demand  for  sterling,  hence  th< 
rate  of  exchange  (which  varies  from  day  to  day)  means,  on  the 
average  of  the  past  year,  a  loss  of  something  between  20  and 
25  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  in  every  trade  bill  we  pay  to  America 
we  have  to  give  a  pound  sterling  to  settle  a  debt  of  158.  or  Ifis, 
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Interest  on  the  American  part  ot  the  external  debt  has  been 
[  funded  for  three  years,  but  it  will  have  to  be  paid  sooner  or  later, 
and  so  also  will  the  principal.  The  accumulated  commercial 
I  debt,  which  includes  our  liabilities  to  other  countries  besides  the 
i!  United  States,  and  covers  the  five  years  ended  December  31st, 
^  1920,  amounts  approximately  to  ^3,000,000,000.  America  is  in 
!  the  position,  so  far  as  its  dealings  with  the  British  Government 
are  concerned,  of  a  creditor  who  is  entitled  to  demand  payment 
j  on  a  note  of  hand,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  know  that  some  fine 
>  (lay  a  request  may  be  made  for  a  prompt  settlement  of  the 
1  liability,  concurrently  with  an  impatient  attitude  towards  com- 
;  mercial  arrears.  Before  the  war  adverse  trade  balances  w’ere  dealt 
j  with  at  the  ultimate  settlement  by  the  export  of  gold,  but  that 
method  is  now  out  of  the  question,  partly  because  gold  exports 
are  prohibited,  and  partly  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  amount 
I  involved,  which  makes  a  settlement  with  gold  quite  impracticable. 
It  comes,  therefore,  to  this,  that  we  can  only  pay  with  gooils 
and  services.  In  other  words,  we  must  produce  more  and  export 
i  more.  This,  when  labour  and  raw’  materials  are  so  costly,  is  a 
counsel  of  perfection.  Moreover,  we  are  further  handicapped 
for  the  present  by  the  impoverished  state  of  countries  that  would 
i  otherwise  be  our  eager  customers.  There  is  a  significant  illus- 
tratioii  of  this  in  the  cotton  trade.  Workers  in  the  North  of 
England  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  because  foreign  buyers 
cannot  pay  for  goods  that  they  urgently  want,  and  home  manu¬ 
facturers  cannot  afford  to  give  them  extended  credit.  Every  limb 
of  the  industrial  world  is  fettered,  and  Parliament  in  its  slavish 
i  subservience  to  Ministerial  dictation  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
;  disabling  conditions.  A  worker,  whether  manual  or  intellectual, 
cannot  pay  his  debts  if  he  is  hindered  from  w’orking,  and  a  nation 
:  is  equally  pow-erless  to  restore  the  balance  of  trade  if  by  reason 
,,  of  excessive  taxation  and  the  prohibitive  cost  of  production  its 
I  efforts  are  thwarted  and  its  manufactures  are  thrown  back  on 
I  its  hands.  This  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  position  of  the  United 
I  Kingdom  to-day,  and  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  Government 
of  being  partieeps  criminis  in  the  humiliating  state  of  affairs. 

The  result  is  growing  unemployment.  Mills  that  ought  to  be 
at  work  are  silent,  furnaces  are  lying  idle,  the  hum  of  industry 
has  been  superseded  in  many  quarters  by  a  doleful  inactivity. 
If  this  unemployment  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  financial  policy 
or  no-policy  of  the  Government,  a  great  deal  of  it  is.  Money 
which  might  be  usefully  employed  in  financing  our  foreign  trade 
is  mopped  up  by  the  Inland  Revenue  regardless  of  the  paralysing 
effect  on  the  world  of  industry.  Excess  profits  duty,  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  increased  to  60  per  cent,  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
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of  the  most  experienced  representatives  of  commerce,  is  the  direct 
cause  of  much  of  the  prevailitig  trade  depression  and  of  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  people  out  of  work.  At 
the  annual  court  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scot¬ 
land,  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  chairman  of  directors  said  that 
this  tax  had  exacted  a  heavy  toll  from  many  businesses  where 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  interest  of  the  commercial 
recovery  of  the  country  that  profits  should  have  been  accumulated 
and  retained  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  a  difficult  time. 
What  the  Government  has  done  is  to  apply  an  emergency  war 
measure  with  double  force  to  the  period  of  reconstruction,  with 
the  result  that,  whilst  in  many  cases  what  are  called  excess 
profits  have  been  made,  there  is  no  money  available.  Judging 
from  the  revenue  figures  for  the  months  April  to  November,  it 
l(X)ks  as  if  the  60  per  cent,  tax  would  actually  produce  less  than 
the  40  per  cent.  tax.  What  a  commentary  on  the  Chancellor’s 
insistence  !  All  this  remor.seless  squeezing  of  trade  and  additional 
turning  of  the  fi:^al  screw,  only  to  bring  about  smaller  results! 
It  is  possible  to  buy  gold  too  dear,  and  by  the  same  rule  to  tax 
revenue  out  of  existence. 

When  excess  profits  duty  was  first  imposed  the  war  was  in  full 
swing,  and  production  was  to  a  large  extent  concentrated  Upon 
armaments  and  munitions,  consequently  trade  did  not  feel  the 
pressure  acutely.  It  was  necessary  for  victory,  and  from  that 
point  of  view'  it  wore  a  mild  and  even  beneficent  aspect.  But 
now,  two  years  after  the  Armistice,  its  beneficence  has  vanished, 
it  has  taken  on  a  distorted  and  extravagant  shape,  and  its  malign 
activities  are  pitiless  and  destructive.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  gross  and 
terrible  creature,  like  Frankenstein’s  Monster,  bearing  no  sort 
of  resemblance  to  its  original  shape,  and  much  more  cruel  and 
tragic  in  its  assaults.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  the 
mischief  of  a  duty  that  will  almost  certainly  be  dropped  out  oi 
the  next  Budget.  The  leaders  of  industry  are  up  in  arms  against 
it  and  have  vowed  to  get  it  wiped  off  the  statute  book.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  palpably  afraid  of  its  electioneering  effects. 
But  its  disappearance  wdll  not  of  itself  bring  about  a  financial 
calm.  When  it  goes  something  will  be  discovered  to  take  its 
place,  and  the  relief  of  one  class  may  only  mean  the  harassing  of 
others.  In  the  last  Budget  a  new  tax  was  introduced — the  cor¬ 
poration  profits  tax — which  levies  5  per  cent,  on  the  profits  of 
trading  and  manufacturing  companies!^  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  was  a  device  of  the  Chancellor  to  create  a  nucleus 
capable  of  expansion,  when  necessary,  into  .something  much 
bigger;  in  fact,  to  insert  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  of  exceptional 
leverage.  Few  of  us  believe  that  the  tax  will  remain  at  5  per 
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cent.  Meanwhile,  other  i..opo8als  are  being  put  forward  by 
theorists  who  appear  anxious  to  stand  in  the  pillory  alongside 
the  author  of  the  60  per  cent.  E.P.D.  Unofficial  projects,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  worth  discussing.  It  is  no  part  of  the  taxpayer’s 
business  to  furnish  the  Chancellor  with  ideas,  or  to  “nurse  the 
i  pinion  that  impels  the  steel.”  In  some  parts  of  the  world  a 
:  criminal  condemned  to  be  hanged  goes  to  the  place  of  execution 
:  with  a  halter  round  his  neck.  This  is  a  delicate  concession  to 
;  the  amenities  of  the  occasion,  but  it  hardly  follows  that  the  British 
!  taxpayer  is  called  upon  to  furnish  the  instrument  of  torture  which 
is  presently  to  be  ai>plied  to  his  crushed  and  attenuated  frame. 

It  is  not  new  taxation  that  is  wanted,  but  a  bold  reduction 
of  expenditure.  ^Ir.  Asquith  told  us  the  other  day  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  was  five  or  six  times  more  than  in 
the  year  before  the  w'ar,  and  that  our  Army  cost  three  or  four 
times  as  much.  We  are  involved  in  a  costly  war  in  Mesopotamia, 
we  have  spent  at  least  £100,000,000  in  an  adventure  against  the 
Bolshevists  of  Eussia,  while  the  scarcely  veiled  civil  war  in 
Ireland  is  costing  us  a  pretty  penny.  At  home.  Government 
Departments  show’  no  inclination  to  practise  economy  or  to  reduce 
their  redundant  staffs.  Government  control  of  food,  shipping, 
mines.  Labour  Exchanges,  agriculture,  health,  transport,  dis¬ 
posals  and  education  displays  miraculous  vitality  for  a  moribund 
institution,  and  continues  to  employ  an  army  of  high-salaried 
officials  and  a  much  greater  army  of  superfluous  subordinates. 

From  time  to  time  we  are  told  that  the  Augean  stable  is  to  be 
swept  clean,  a  few  typists  are  sacked,  the  order  for  red  tape  is 
reduced  by  about  one-fiftieth  of  1  per  cent.,  and  then  things  drop 
back  again  into  the  old  rut,  and  the  cynical  philosophy  of  the 
quiet  backwater  is  practised  with  fresh  insouciance.  Who  can 
look  for  any  real  improvement  wTien  he  finds  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Committee  voting  authority  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  to 
borrow  money  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  money  already 
borrowed?  That  is  the  familiar  ex{x;dient  of  the  prodigal,  and 
leads  inevitably  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

.\lready  the  supplementary  estimates  are  rolling  in  like  an 
irresistible  tide,  and  so  far  thev  amount  to  close  on  £68,000,000. 

When  in  the  early  part  of  the  financial  year  the  Chancellor 
frames  his  Budget  on  the  basis  of  official  estimates  of  forth¬ 
coming  expenditure,  he  know’s  that  they  are  neither  complete 
nor  final.  Hardly  are  his  revenue  propo.sals  crystallised  in  a  j 

Finance  Act  than  the  effect  of  “unforeseen  contingencies”  begins  s 

to  be  felt.  It  is  like  the  case  of  a  man  who  places  a  contract  ^ 

for  the  building  of  a  house,  and  who  finds  that  the  “extras”  , 

run  into  almost  as  much  money  as  the  original  “inclusive”  ' 
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tender.  The  supplementary  estimates,  like  the  postecript  to  a 
lady’s  letter,  are  more  important  in  their  bearing  on  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  resources  than  the  Budget  estimates.  The  “ducks  and 
drakes’’  forces  make  up  for  being  overlooked  in  the  spring  by  a 
fine  burst  of  self-assertive  energy  in  the  winter.  Bureaucracy 
brings  out  of  its  conjurer’s  bag  all  sorts  of  new  liabilities  for  which 
money  must  be  found.  Wars  and  warlike  demonstrations  that, 
like  Topsy,  have  “just  growed,”  have  to  be  paid  for.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor,  who  might  have  intervened  wdth  effect  when  the  expendi¬ 
ture  was  first  proposed,  now  thinks  it  too  late  to  intervene  at 
all.  He  adds  the  new  items  to  his  already  bur.stiug  list  for  next 
year,  folds  his  hands,  and  says  :  “I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  shall 
have  to  ask  you  to  make  some  further  provision.’’  There  is  no 
remonstrance  until  the  mischief  is  done.  The  word  “preven¬ 
tion  ’’  has  been  deleted  from  the  Government’s  dictionary.  Orders 
in  excess  of  expectation  have  been  showered  broadcast,  and  the 
taxpayer  must  be  squeezed  again  to  get  another  drop  of  blood 
from  his  anaemic  body. 

A  good  conduct  reward  in  the  form  of  a  normal  year  has  been 
dangled  before  the  country.  In  that  annus  mirahilis  (whenever 
it  arrives)  expenditure  will  not  exceed  £808,000,000.  How  far 
we  are  from  that  comparative  millennium  may  be  judged  by  the 
e.stimated  expenditure  for  the  current  year,  which,  with  the 
supplementary  estimates,  amounts  to  £1,234,500,000.  What  is 
the  good  of  talking  about  normal  years  when  no  attempt  is  made 
to  get  away  from  the  abnormal  ?  There  is  no  sign  anywhere  of 
a  real  and  earnest  reform  in  this  matter  of  expenditure.  There 
is  plausible  talk,  but  nothing  is  done.  The  lax  methods  that 
could  not  be  altogether  avoided  in  the  rush  and  emergency  of  a 
life-and-death  struggle  seem  to  have  become  a  chronic  habit. 
The  wheel  of  extravagance  still  revolves ;  the  overpaid  limpets 
still  stick  to  their  posts ;  competition  is  killed  by  the  dead  hand 
of  Government  control ;  and  the  taxpayer  sees  no  sign  beyond 
mere  talk  of  any  practical  improvement.  One  of  the  latest  pro¬ 
jects  on  w'hich  Government  officials  have  bestowed  their  bene¬ 
diction  is  a  scheme  for  the  barrage  of  the  Severn  at  a  cost  of 
£‘30,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  producing  electrical  power  for 
manufactures.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  has  sponsored  this  fantastic 
pro[X)sal,  which  is  laughed  at  in  the  local  towns  most  likely  to 
be  interested,  and  his  sponsorship  at  least  imposes  upon  the 
Government  the  paramount  necessity  of  getting  the  best  scientific 
opinions  before  one  penny  is  spent.  Residents  of  Gloucestershire 
.and  Monmouthshire  know’  something  about  the  insane  enterprise 
at  Chepstow,  and  they  are  cynically  contemptuous  of  Sir  Encs 
grandiose  plan  for  harnessing  the  tides. 
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for  the  current  year  the  estimated  tax  revenue  was 
£1,418,300,000,  but  so  far  the  proportionate  results  are  con¬ 
siderably  under  the  estimated  figure.  Until  the  returns  for  the 
last  quarter  are  issued  it  is  not  possible  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  actual  revenue  will  fall  short  of  anticipation,  although  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  it  will  fall  short.  This  certainly  does  not 
mean  any  diminution  in  the  economic  consequences  of  over¬ 
taxation.  We  are,  as  it  is,  far  above  the  tax  level  of 
£1,000,000,000  which  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna  declared,  with  the 
authority  of  an  ex-Chancellor,  to  be  the  maximum  that  the 
country  could  stand. 

There  are  two  important  matters  yet  to  be  noticed.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  extent  of  the  floating  debt.  During  the  year  w'hich 
began  April  1st  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  floating  debt ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  December  T82,000,000 
larger.  The  mischief  of  a  floating  debt  is  that  it  has  to  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  at  varying  rates  of  discount  according 
to  the  state  of  the  money  market.  However  high  the  rate  may 
be  in  a  period  of  stringency,  the  Government  has  no  alternative 
but  to  pay  it.  At  the  beginning  of  December  it  was  paying 
per  cent,  upon  three  months’  Treasury  bills,  and  advances 
by  the  Bank  of  England  are  presumably  not  made  at  any  lower 
rate.  This  means  that  we  are  paying  about  €90, 000 ,000  a  year 
for  temporary  accommodation.  There  has  been  some  pretence 
of  attempting  to  “  fund  ”  the  floating  debt,  but  it  has  been  a 
miserable  fiasco.  An  issue  of  Treasury  bonds  made  specially  for 
the  purpose,  with  rates  of  interest  varying  according  to  the  bank 
rate,  has  turned  out  more  or  less  a  failure.  The  small  investor 
was  discouraged  by  its  complicated  terms.  To  float  a  long-term 
loan  in  the  existing  state  of  the  market  w'ould  thus  seem  to  be 
impracticable.  The  Government  would  have  to  offer  interest  at 
least  as  high  as  the  yield  at  present  prices  of  the  other  (heavily 
depreciated)  war  debt.  Note  the  market  quotations  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  December  for  the  principal  long-term  loans  :  5  per  cent. 
War  Loan,  83  (issued  at  95) ;  per  cent.  War  Loan,  83J  (issued 
at  95);  4  per  cent.  Funding  Loan,  67  (issued  at  80) ;  and  4  per 
cent.  Victory  Loan,  73J  (issued  at  85).  The  amount  of  these 
now  outstanding  is  about  €2,800,000,000,  and  the  average  rate 
of  depreciation  at  the  lowest  point  recently  touched  is  11  per 
cent.  This  means  a  loss  to  the  original  investors  of  over 
f3(X),000,000,  and  if  the  short  -term  War  Bonds  and  5|  per  cent. 
Exchequer  Bonds  are  added,  the  total  depreciation  is  not  far 
short  of  €400,000,000.  Think  of  w’hat  this  means  to  the  country. 
Two  causes  have  principally  operated  :  (1)  A  large  number  of 
holdings  have  had  to  be  thrown  on  the  market  to  maintain  the 
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credit  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  wlio  have  been  hit  bv 
falling  trade  and  ruinous  taxes ;  and  (2)  widespread  national  dit 
trust  of  the  Government’s  finance.  With  regard  to  the  5  per 
cent.  War  Loan  the  prospectus  stated  that  a  special  sinking  fund 
would  be  created  to  prevent  the  stock  from  falling.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  £30,000,000 
a  year  has  been  applied  in  the  purchase  of  stock  below  the  price 
of  issue;  notwithstanding  this,  it  has  fallen  from  95  to  83.  At 
83  it  yields  £5  14s.  2d.  per  cent.,  not  reckoning  the  5  per  cent, 
premium  payable  on  redemption,  and  the  Government  would 
now  have  to  offer  a  much  higher  rate  than  that  if  it  wanted  to 
convert  the  floating  into  a  long-term  debt.  And  even  then  the 
conversion  might  not  be  successful.  Seven  per  cent,  (at  any 
rate  pro  tern.)  has  not  done  much  for  Treasury  bonds.  It  is 
^  questionable  if  there  is  enough  surplus  money  in  the  country, 
after  the  response  to  new  capital  issues,  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
subscription  to  a  new'  Government  loan,  unless  the  interest  rate 
is  sufficiently  high  to  tempt  holders  of  joint-stock  securities  to  sell 
out  in  order  to  re-in  vest  in  it.  Many  of  the  original  subscribers 
to  the  War  Loans  have  had  to  sacrifice  their  stock  in  order  to 
put  themselves  in  funds  to  meet  trade  depression ;  they  have 
neither  the  money  nor  the  confidence  for  any  new  patriotic  enter¬ 
prise.  The  big  banks  and  insurance  companies  are  loaded  up 
with  Government  .scrip,  the  frequent  waiting  down  of  which  has 
been  a  painful  feature  of  their  balance  sheets.  It  looks,  there¬ 
fore,  as  if  we  were  chained  to  the  oar  of  the  huge  floating  debt 
with  little  prospect  of  seeing  it  either  become  smaller  or  con¬ 
verted  into  a  long-term  debt.  As  long  as  money  remains  dear 
we  must  go  on  renewing  maturities  at  high  and  possibly  increas¬ 
ing  rates,  and  the  foreign  and  financial  policy  of  the  Government 
warrants  the  apprehension  that  more  ill-advised  expenditure  mav 
make  the  jxisition  worse  rather  than  better.  Yet  nothing  but 
drastic  reduction  of  expenditure  can  sa"e  the  situation. 

We  are  all  largely  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  country 
life  of  England  has  been  revolutionised.  What  does  the  sale  of 
so  many  big  estates  signify?  Simply  that  the  previous  owners 
can  no  longer,  in  face  of  death  duties,  income  and  super  tax, 
afford  to  keep  up  their  former  state  and  do  justice  to  their  land 
and  their  tenants.  And  if  it  is  bad  for  them,  it  is  infinitely 
worse  for  the  middle  classes,  who  are  taxed  to  a  degree  that 
makes  provision  for  the  future  difficult,  and  vexes  the  nerves 
to  the  point  at  which  “the  grasshopper  becomes  a  burden.”  On 
the  top  of  imperial  taxation  there  has  come  a  heavy  rise  in  local 
rates- -bringing  them  in  some  cases  up  to  2os.  in  the  £— and 
over  much  of  this  the  ratepayers  have  no  control  because  Parha- 
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rnent  has  in  its  wisdom  decided  that  they  must  pay  what  the 
bureaucrats  order  them  to  pay.  From  getting  up  in  the  morning 
to  going  to  bed  at  night  it  is  nothing  hut  tax,  tax,  tax,  and  what 
niifces  the  cumulative  effect  unbearable  is  the  incontestable  fact 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  expenditure  might  be  avoided. 

Xo  wonder  that  the  Treasury  is  perpetually  tripping  off  to  the 
Bank  of  h'ngland  to  borrow  on  Ways  and  Means  account.  One 
of  the  bad  features  of  this  borrowing  is  that  every  new  outburst 
of  it  leads  to  inflation  of  credit  and  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
Whenever  the  sum  of  “public  deposits”  in  the  weekly  bank 
return  goe>s  up,  there  is  a  corres{x>nding  increase  in  the  out¬ 
standing  Treasury  notes,  and  when  that  happens  their  purchas¬ 
ing  power  proportionately  diminishes.  Tlie  bank  reserve,  whicli 
is  the  combined  total  of  the  notes  and  coin  in  the  banking  depart¬ 
ment,  falls  in  its  proportion  to  the  liabilities  whenever  the 
Treasury’s  borrowing  swells  the  latter,  and  it  needs  no  great 
acumen  to  see  that  the  fall  of  the  reserve  limits  the  lending 
power  of  the  bank  and  sometimes  puts  up  the  bank  rate,  which 
in  its  turn  makes  money  “tight”  and  restricts  the  operations 
of  trade.  However  powerless  the  Government  may  be  to  reduce 
floating  debt  in  existing  circumstances  without  cutting  down 
expenditure  as  a  preliminary,  its  powerlessness  is  a  dangerous 
factor.  It  is  the  penalty  of  getting  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  For  the  last  w'eek  in  November  Government  borrowing 
was  resumed  on  a  big  scale,  and  the  proportion  of  the  reserve  to 
liabilities  fell  to  7’9  per  cent.,  the  lowest  on  record. 

I  have  tried  to  put  the  case  fairly,  and  it  is  not  my  fault  if 
the  scale  kicks  the  beam.  Let  me  recapitulate  a  few’  of  the 
conditions  that  threaten  ns  as  a  nation.  Trade  is  going  back. 
Exports  are  checked  by  the  high  cost  of  ]woduction  and  by  the 
inabilitv  of  countries  wanting  goods  to  pay  for  them.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  people  out  of  work,  and  the  Government  has 
already  spent  f5/,000,000  in  unemployment  donations.  Labour 
and  raw  materials  are  still  relatively  dear,  and  if  manufactured 
Koods  promise  to  be  temporarily  lower  through  the  fall  in  com¬ 
modities  and  the  unloading  of  stocks  at  a  loss,  tliere  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  new  supplies  can  at  present  be  any  cheaper.  Tin, 
copper,  hides,  furs,  sugar,  wheat,  rubber,  silver,  tea,  wool  and 
cotton  are  some  of  the  commodities  that  have  fallen  considerably 
in  price,  owing,  among  other  things,  to  the  curtailment  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  When  they  have  reached  the  level  at  which  the 
purchaser  feels  warranted  in  becoming  active  again,  the  demand 
'vill  again  increase,  and  it  is  (|uite  possible  that  this  increased 
demand  will  cause  the  price  pendulum  to  swing  back  to  some' 
extent.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  establish  a  practical  equi- 
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librium  between  supply  and  purchasing  power.  It  is  in  these 
circumstances  that  heavy  taxation  is  preventing  the  expansion 
of  trade  and  the  giving  of  adequate  credit  to  foreign  buyers 
Banks  are  obliged  to  act  conservatively,  to  call  in  overdrafts 
and  to  refuse  loans.  Credit  is  comparatively  shrivelled  up.  We 
hear  of  manufacturers  pressing  their  customers  for  cheques  with 
which  to  meet  their  weekly  wages.  Failures  are  taking  place 
and  more  may  be  looked  for.  We  see  companies  scrambling  for 
new  capital  on  the  strength  of  promises  which  the  outlook  for 
trade  does  not  in  all  cases  warrant.  It  is  a  gloomy  and  depress¬ 
ing  picture,  and  the  only  things  that  can  save  the  situation  are 
cordial  co-operation  between  Capital  and  Labour  and  tbe  drastic 
cutting  down  of  national  expenditure. 

H.  J.  Jennings. 

Postscript. — Since  the  above  article  was  put  in  tyqie  a  set 
debate  on  the  subject  of  National  Economy  has  taken  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  can  only  be  described  as  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  its  chief  feature  being  the  Protean  versatility  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  an  impersonator.  Not  so  many  months  ago 
he  api>eared  as  the  Fat  Boy  in  Pickwick,  making  our  flesh 
creep  with  dreadful  predictions  that  we  were  on  the  facile  slope 
that  leads  to  bankruptcy.  In  December  he  changed  his  character 
to  that  of  the  mythical  Mrs.  Winslow',  and  ladled  out  soothing 
syrup  as  generously  as  brimstone-and-treacle  was  ladled  out  at 
Dotheboys  Hall.  By  some  mischance,  however,  he  had  either 
got  hold  of  the  wrong  recipe,  or  had  made  a  mistake  in  mixing 
the  ingredients.  The  soothing  syrup  failed  to  soothe.  The  half¬ 
hearted  assurances  that  future  estimates  would  be  more  strictly 
dealt  w'ith  carried  no  conviction.  As  the  country  proverb  says: 
“  Soft  words  butter  no  parsnips.”  We  are  still  promised  a  surplus 
of  £234,000,000  in  the  current  year  for  the  automatic  or  statutory 
reduction  of  debt,  but  floating  debt  is  still  to  hang  over  our  heads 
like  a  black  cloud  of  sinister  omen.  Mr.  Chamberlain  admits 
that  funding  it  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  it  cannot  be  reduced 
by  a  deflation  of  the  currency,  because  deflation  in  a  hurry  would 
have  disastrous  results.  We  are  pretty  much  as  we  were — at  the 
mercy  of  prodigal  departments  and  costly  adventures. 
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Nowadays  part  of  every  noodle’s  oration  is  a  sneer  at  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age,  so  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  figures  should  be  almost  forgotten.  Sydney  Smith 
to  the  ordinary  man  survives  only  as  a  sayer  of  good  things  which, 
if  they  had  not  been  so  good  and  said  so  often,  might  have  had  a 
bishop  for  their  father.  When  his  name  is  mentioned  one  thinks 
of  St.  Paul’s  and  remembers  the  dome  and  the  tortoise  rather 
than  the  Dean. 

In  England  joking  is  a  dangerous  craft,  especially  if  the  jokes 
are  good.  A  certain  toleration  is  afforded  to  that  kind  of  jocu¬ 
larity,  very  popular  on  the  judicial  Bench,  which  relies  on  memory 
rather  than  on  imagination ;  but  the  real  thing  is  apt  to  be 
resented  in  public  men.  The  wit  of  Disraeli  did  Lord  Beacons- 
field  no  good,  and  if  it  had  not  been  so  subtle  as  to  escape  general 
recognition  would  have  done  him  more  harm.  “Let  us  be  serious, 
here  is  a  fool  coming,’’  was  not  the  least  wise  remark  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

There  is  a  small  brochure  extant  called  The  Wit  and  Wisdom 
of  Sydney  Smith  ;  the  wit  has  lived  after  him,  but  we  fear  the 
wisdom  has  been  interred  with  his  bones  in  Kensal  Green.  It 
is  unfortunate,  for  the  foundation  of  all  his  philosophy  was  that 
great  Victorian  quality,  so  repugnant  to  all  true  Georgians, 
common  sense.  In  an  age  of  headlines  and  perorations  there  is 
no  writer  whose  works  could  be  studied  with  more  advantage  than 
I  the  three  comfortable  volumes  of  Sydney  Smith.  Although  some 
I  of  his  best  work  appeared  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  remark- 
I  able  how  well  it  w’ears. 

He  lived  and  wrote  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  troubled 
[leriod  after  the  downfall  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Irish  Rebellion,  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  and  the  long 
period  of  reaction  under  Lord  Liverpool  were  contemporary  events. 
He  had  seen  war  and  hated  it,  but  he  was  no  pacifist.  He 
realised  to  the  full  that  even  peace  can  be  bought  too  dearly. 
“It  is  not  that  human  beings  can  live  without  occasional  wars, 
but  that  they  may  live  with  few’er  w^ars  and  take  more  just  views 
of  the  evils  which  war  inflicts  upon  mankind.”  But  he  resents 
its  strange  popularity.  “There  is  more  misery  inflicted  upon 
mankind  by  one  year  of  war  than  by  all  the  civil  peculations  and 
oppressions  of  a  century — yet  it  is  a  state  into  w'hich  the  mass 
of  mankind  rush  with  the  greatest  avidity.”  Writing  in  1827, 
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lie  sliows  that  England  had  been  at  war  thirty-five  iiiinutes  out 
of  every  hour  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  This  is  a  typical 
instance  of  his  vivid  method  of  making  a  point. 

There  was  no  “cathedral  pomp  of  sentences”  about  his  style 
With  him  illuminating  his  subject  was  no  figure  of  speech.  Not 
merely  was  the  nail  hit  on  the  head,  hut  the  sparks  flew  even 
time.  Perhaps  his  rather  material  genius  gave  him  a  fondness 
for  numerical  analysis.  He  was  always  a  great  autliority  on  the 
subject  of  meats  and  medicines,  and  used  to  beguile  the  leisure 
of  his  clerical  duties  by  dosing  his  parishioners.  His  living  at 
Foston,  in  spite  of  being  “twelve  miles  from  a  lemon,”  was  a 
cure  of  bodies  as  well  as  souls. 

At  one  jx^riod  he  made  this  depressing  calculation  :  “Having' 
ascertained  the  weight  of  what  I  could  live  ujxrn  so  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  health  and  strength  and  what  I  did  live  upon,  I  found  that 
betw’een  ten  and  seventy  years  of  age  T  had  eaten  and  drunk 
forty-four  horse-wagon  loads  of  meat  and  drink  more  than  would 
have  preserved  one  in  health.  The  value  of  this  mass  of  nourish¬ 
ment  I  consider  to  be  worth  .€7,000  sterling.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  I  must  by  my  voracity  have  starved  to  death  fully  a  hundred 
persons.” 

Elsewhere  he  points  out  how  life  is  passed  :  “If  you  live  to 
seventy-two,  which  I  hope  you  may,  your  life  is  spent  in  the 
following  manner  :  An  hour  a  day  is  three  years.  This  makes 
twenty-seven  years  sleeping,  nine  years  dressing,  nine  years  at 
table,  six  years  playing  with  children,  nine  years  w’alking,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  visiting,  six  years  shopping,  and  three  years  quarrelling." 
A  doctor  friend  who  dies  and  leaves  €100,000  is  declared  to 
explain  his  fortune  as  :  From  aurum  catharticum,  €20,000;  anrum 
diureticum,  €20,000;  aurum  podagrorum,  €30,000;  aurum  apo- 
plecticum,  €20,000;  aurum  senile  et  nervorum,  €10,000. 

In  the  gTeat  struggle  with  Napoleon  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
patriots,  hut  even  Waterloo  did  not  blind  him  to  its  price.  “The 
atrocities  and  horrors  and  disgusts  of  war  have  never  been  half 
enough  insisted  on  by  the  teachers  of  the  people,  but  the  worst 
of  evils  and  the  greatest  of  Tollies  have  been  varnished  over  with 
specious  names,  and  the  gigantic  robbers  and  murderers  of  the 
world  have  been  holden  up  for  imitation  in  the  weak  eyes  of 
youth.”  It  is  true  he  bad  no  great  liking  for  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  Euro|>e.  He  asks  :  “Why  are  the  English  to  be  the 
sole  vindicators  of  the  human  race?”  and  it  may  be  that  the 
following  plea  might  find  some  sympathisers  to-day  :  “For  Gods 
sake,  do  not  drag  me  into  another  war.  I  am  worn  down  and 
worn  out  with  crusading  and  defending  Europe  and  protectin|! 
mankind.  I  ynuftt  think  a  little  of  mvself.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
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Spaniards,  1  deplore  the  fate  of  the  Jews  :  the  people  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are  groaning  under  the  most  detestable 
tuanny :  Bagdad  is  oppressed.  I  do  not  like  the  present  state 
of  thd  Delta.  Thibet  is  not  comfortable.  Am  I  to  fight  for  all 
these  people?  The  world  is  bursting  with  sin  and  sorrow — am 
I  to  be  the  champion  of  the  Decalogue,  and  to  be  eternally  raising 
fleets  and  armies  to  make  all  men  good  and  happy?  We  have 
jUst  done  saving  Europe  ” — with  the  sequel  already  realised  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  area  after  a  similar  salvation.  “I 
fear  the  consequences  will  be  we  shall  cut  each  other’s  throats.” 

In  his  time  regarded  rather  as  a  firebrand,  Sydney  Smith  would 
be  considered  a  very  moderate  Liberal  nowadays — a  type  in 
danger,  like  the  Whigs  of  1813,  of  becoming  merely  “an  animal 
described  in  books  of  natural  history.”  His  mission  was  to 
redress  grievances  and  not  to  invent  them.  Parliamentary 
reforms  he  accepted  with  resignation  rather  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
cession  to  stave  off  more  unfortunate  demands.  He  was  a 
hesitating,  though  ultimately  a  convinced,  Free-trader. 

He  was  violently  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Ballot,  and 
wrote  a  pajxjr  to  say  so.  In  the  same  article  he  gives  his  views 
on  Universal  Suffrage.  ‘‘There  is  no  act  of  folly  or  madness 
which  it  may  not  in  the  beginning  produce,”  and  adds  with  great 
shrewdness :  ‘‘The  people  are  the  best  judges  of  their  immediate 
gratifications,  and  the  worst  judges  of  what  would  best  conduce 
lo their  interests  for  a  series  of  years.”  ‘‘If  I  am  to  be  a  slave,” 
he  said,  ‘‘I  would  rather  be  the  slave  of  a  king  than  of  a  rabble” 
-a  sentiment  he  shares  with  Lord  Eosebery.  He  preferred  the 
middle  path  of  security.  To  him  ‘‘Democracy  and  Despotism 
were  the  two  tubes  of  a  double-barrelled  pistol  ” — both  a  danger 
to  the  State.  ‘‘  The  Democrats  are  as  much  to  be  kept  at  bay 
with  the  left  hand  as  the  Tories  are  with  the  right.” 

He  grew  up  when  the  French  Eevolution  and  its  horrors  were 
fresh  in  his  mind.  At  the  most  impressionable  age  he  had  seen 
its  workings  face  to  face.  His  daughter  Saba  (liady  Holland) 
tells  us  that  soon  after  leaving  Winchester  his  father  sent  him 
to  Mont  Villiers,  in  Normandy,  where  he  stayed  six  months  to 
improve  his  French.  The  Eevolution  was  at  its  height,  and  as 
a  precaution  it  was  thought  necessary  that  he  should  enrol  him¬ 
self  in  one  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  the  time  as  ‘‘Le  Citoyen  Smit, 
membre  affilie  au  club  du  Jacobins  du  Mont  Villiers.” 

After  Waterloo  the  condition  of  Europe  in  a  lesser  degree  pre¬ 
sented  many  of  the  problems  of  to-day — unrest  at  home,  revolu¬ 
tion  abroad ;  but  the  proletariat  had  not  learned  combination,  and 
the  revolutionaries  have  had  a  hundred  years  to  strengthen  their 
Press.  The  heavy  hand  of  Lord  Liverpool  crushed  unrest  at 
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home,  and  Metteinich  gave  autocraey  a  new  lease  of  life 
abroad. 

The  Jacobins  of  yesterday  have  become  the  Bolshevists  of 
to-day,  and  the  League  of  Nations  is  merely  a  Holy  Alliance 
adapted  to  those  of  democratic  views.  The  wildest  opinions  of 
the  French  Eevolution  appealed  to  the  youth  of  Sydney  Smith’s 
era.  ‘‘Gratitude  was  said  to  be  a  vice,  marriage  an  improper 
restraint,  law  an  imposition,  and  lawyers  aiders  of  fraud,”  is  a 
description,  not  of  the  progressive  theorist  of  to-day,  but  of  his 
fellow  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  No  writings  have  suffered 
less  by  keeping  than  Sydney  Smith’s.  Their  sanity  has  kept 
them  fresh.  Noodle’s  oration  would  still  make  a  success  of  msnv 
a  political  meeting.  “I  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  public  affairs.  I 
never  thought  so  ill  of  the  world.  Arbitrary  Governments  are  giving 
way  everywhere  and  will  doom  us  to  half  a  century  of  revolution 
and  expensive  wars  ”  might  be  a  quotation  from  Dean  Inge. 

There  was  no  sentimentalism  about  Sydney  Smith.  One  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  (his  famous 
speech  in  which  Mrs.  Partington  and  her  mop  figured  has  become 
a  classic),  he  WTites  about  the  Bristol  riots  :  “It  is  absolutelj 
necessary  to  give  the  multitudes  a  severe  blow,  for  their  conduct 
at  Bristol  has  been  most  atrocious,  and  you  will  save  lives  by  it 
in  the  end.’’ 

One  cannot  imagine  him  promising  to  create  a  new  heaven 
and  earth  upon  the  ruins  of  a  great  war.  He  realised  too  fully 
what  it  meant.  A  nation  after  war,  even  a  successful  war,  is 
like  a  man  who  has  repulsed  a  highwayman.  The  only  things 
left  him  are  to  thank  Heaven  for  his  escapje  and  to  hasten  to 
repair  his  physical  and  material  damage. 

We  have,  so  far,  refused  to  face  the  bill.  This  is  the  price  of 
victory  :  “  Taxes  up)on  every  article  which  enters  into  the  mouth, 
or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  under  the  foot ;  taxes  upon  every¬ 
thing  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste; 
taxes  on  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion’’ — and  in  those  happy 
days  the  workers  had  no  Triple  Alliance.  “Taxes  on  everything 
on  earth  and  the  waters  under  the  earth,  on  everything  that  came 
from  abroad  and  is  grown  at  home,  taxes  on  the  raw  material, 
taxes  on  every  fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of 
man.  Taxes  on  the  sauce  that  pamp)ers  the  man’s  app)etit€  and  the 
drugs  that  restore  him  to  health,  on  the  ermine  that  decorates 
the  judge  and  the  rop)e  that  hangs  the  criminal,  on  the  poor  mans 
salt  and  the  rich  man’s  spice,  on  the  brass  nails  of  a  cof&n  ami 
the  ribands  of  the  bride.’’  There  is  no  e8cap)e.  “At  bed  or  boari, 
couchant  or  levant,  we  must  p>ay.”  Failing  the  retrenchmeDt 
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which  uo  one  preaches,  we  may  yet  see  at  no  distant  future  : 
"The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top ;  the  beardless  youth  manages 
his  taxed  horse  with  a  taxed  bridle  on  a  taxed  road ;  and  the 
dying  Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine  which  has  paid  7  per 
cent,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  18  per  cent.,  flings  himself  back 
upon  his  chintz  bed  that  has  paid  22  i)er  cent,  and  expires  in 
the  arms  of  an  apothecary  who  has  paid  a  licence  of  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him  to  death.”  And  in  those 
days  the  lucky  heirs  found  their  inheritance  only  ‘‘taxed  from 
2  to  10  per  cent,,  but  large  fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him 
in  the  chancel,  and  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity  on 
taxed  marble ;  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his  fathers,  to  be  taxed 
no  more,” 

The  Peter  Plymley  Letters  are  Sydney  Smith’s  most  important 
political  writings,  and  if  the  modern  reader  were  to  substitute 
"Home  Rule”  for  ‘‘Catholic  Emancipation,”  he  could  hardly 
find  a  better  statement  of  the  Irish  side  of  that  contentious  ques¬ 
tion.  Whether  he  agrees  with  it  or  not,  they  are  an  admirable 
lesson  in  the  art  of  controversy.  The  first  letter  appeared  in 
1807.  The  Union  had  commenced  with  the  century,  but  had  not 
been  auspicious.  All  the  bribing  of  Pitt  and  the  coercion  of 
Castlereagh  would  have  failed  if  the  Catholics  had  not  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  support  the  measure  by  a  promise  of  Emancipation. 
How  that  promise  was  broken  is  a  matter  of  ancient  and  dis¬ 
creditable  history,  but  that  a  concession  of  such  obvious  justice 
could  have  been  delayed  till  1829  is  amazing  when  we  read  the 
famous  letters. 

The  author’s  method  rather  recalls  that  of  Charles  James  Fox 
in  debate,  who  was  said  to  put  the  adverse  case  with  more  force 
than  his  opponents  and  thus  successfully  to  demolish  it.  Litera¬ 
ture  can  hardly  provide  a  finer  blend  of  logic  and  irony.  The 
letters  are  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Abraham  Plymley  by  his 
brother,  Peter  Plymley,  to  meet  the  objections  to  the  measure 
of  the  ordinary  man,  typified  by  the  Rev.  Abraham.  The 
obvious  and  usual  defects  of  the  imaginary  discussion  are 
avoided  wdth  the  greatest  skill.  Abraham  is  no  dummy  whose 
arguments  are  merely  put  forw’ard  to  be  brushed  on  one  side. 
We  are  made  to  realise  his  point  of  view,  which  is  put  with 
considerable  force. 

The  late  Mr.  George  Russell,  whose  delightful  book  on  Sydney 
Smith  no  one  should  miss,  is  a  little  hard  on  Peter  for  his  alleged 
coareeuess,  but  the  precise  location  of  the  Rev.  Abraham’s  wounds 
and  the  future  of  Mrs,  Plymley  led  captive  by  an  amorous  Gaul 
are  so  ludicrous  that  the  unregenerate  refuse  to  be  shocked. 
Peter  makes  great  use  of  the  danger  to  the  State  of  the  existing 
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condition  of  Ireland.  If  he  may  seem  occasionally  to  exaggerate 
the  menace,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  Ireland 
at  that  time  was  about  5,000,000,  of  whom  4,000,000  were 
Catholics,  while  the  iwpulation  of  England  and  Hcotland  was 
hardly  more  than  half  the  present  number.  After  dealing  with 
the  theological  objections,  he  writes:  “But  I  want  soldiers 
and  sailors  for  the  State.  I  want  to  make  a  greater 
use  than  I  can  now  do  of  a  poor  country  full  of  men.  I 
want  to  render  the  military  service  popular  among  the  Irish. 
To  check  the  power  of  France,  to  make  every  possible  exertion 
fo»’  the  safety  of  Europe,  which  in  twenty  years’  time  will  be 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  French  slaves,  and  then  you,  and  ten  other 
such  boobies  as  you,  call  out  :  ‘  For  God’s  sake,  do  not  think  of 
rai.sing  cavalry  and  infantry  in  Ireland.  .  .  .’  they  interpret 
the  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  a  different  manner  from  what  we  do. 

If  Lord  Kitchener  had  studied  the  Plymley  Letters  in  1914 


the  recruiting  campaign  in  Ireland  might  have  told  a  very  pj 
different  tale.  ,, 


In  the  eighth  letter  Peter  gives  the  real  answer  to  the  inevitable 
and  eternal  Orange  objection,  while  admitting  that  for  the 
moment  the  Government  might  lose  to  some  extent  the  affection 
of  the  Orangemen  by  emancipating  the  Catholics.  “If  you  who 
count  ten  so  often  can  count  five,  you  must  perceive  that  it  is  qq 
better  to  have  five  friends  and  one  enemy  than  four  enemies  and  pp 
one  friend,  and  the  more  violent  the  hatred  of  the  Orangemen,  dj, 
the  more  certain  the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholics.  The  dis¬ 
affection  of  the  Orangmen  will  be  the  Irish  rainbow ;  when  I  {jo] 
see  it,  I  shall  be  sure  the  storm  is  over.”  It  is  astonishing  what 
a  familiar  ring  all  the  hostile  arguments  have.  One  feels  inclined  j{ 
to  rub  one’s  eyes  at  reading  that  it  w^ould  be  much  better  if" 
Ireland  were  sunk  under  the  sea ;  that  they  had  had  so  many 
concessions  already  they  are  unreasonable  to  demand  any  more; 
that  the  period  of  war  is  inconvenient  for  change ;  that  the  Irish 
owing  to  the  violence  of  their  methods,  are  their  own  worst 
enemies;  and  tlmt,  in  any  event,  nothing  should  be  granted  to 
fear — and  to  wonder  whether  one  is  not  reading  by  mistake  a 
leader  in  the  Morning  Post.  To  all  this  Peter  Plymley’s  answ 
was  :  “  The  physical  strength  of  the  Catholics  will  not  be  great 
because  you  give  them  a  share  of  political  power;  you  may  bytb 
means  turn  rebels  into  friends,  br*  I  do  not  see  how  you  nwK 
rebels  more  formidable.”  That  the  best  way  to  treat  an  en 
is  to  turn  him  into  a  friend  was  the  great  secret. 

He  writes  to  Lord  Grey  in  1819  :  “What  I  want  to  see  tb 
State  do  is  to  listen  in  these  sad  times  to  some  of  its  numeroi 
enemies  .  .  .  anything  which  would  show'  the  Government  to  tb 
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people  ifl  some  other  attitude  than  that  of  taxing,  punishing,  or 
restraining.”  This  salutary  change  was  to  be  effected  by  removing 
all  disabilities  and  subsidising  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy  in 
Ireland  and  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  their  schools  and 
churches.  This,  Peter  Plymley  declares,  would  not  cost  more 
than  £250,000  a  year.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  if  this  policy  had 
been  adopted  in  1807,  the  Union  might  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Irish  people ;  without  it,  it  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  One 


I  can  only  hope  that  the  objections  which  seemed  so  unanswerable 
then  may  not  be  quite  as  conclusive  as  many  think  when  refur¬ 
bished  and  applied  to  another  and  even  more  momentous  questio’'. 

If  Sydney  Smith  was  wrong  about  the  Ballot,  on  most  of  the 
questions  of  the  moment  he  was  a  sound  prophet.  We  are  no 
longer  locked  into  railway  carriages ;  our  chimneys  are  swept  by 
brooms  instead  of  small  boys;  prisoners  are  allowed  counsel,  and 
are  better  treated  pending  trial ;  the  Game  Laws  are  mitigated ; 
prisons  are  reformed,  and  landlords  no  longer  set  spring-guns 
and  man-traps ;  women  are  better  educated,  and  if  they  have  not 
1«  more  intelligence,  at  any  rate  have  less  excuse, 
le  All  schoolboys  should  love  him  as  advocating  learning  the 
dassics  with  cribs.  There  was  hardly  a  reform  he  advocated 
iio  which  has  not  been  adopted,  and  in  those  days  it  required  some 
IS  courage  to  be  a  Liberal.  “A  long  and  hopeless  career  in  your 
profession,  the  chuckling  grin  of  noodles,  the  sarcastic  leer  of 
the  genuine  political  rogue,”  were  the  rewards  of  a  reformer. 

But  in  politics  and  religion  his  good  sense  gave  him  a  healthy 
horror  of  the  extremist.  His  humour  saved  him.  Ridicule  was 
to  him  the  right  weapon  for  confounding  the  foolish,  and  he  used 
it  unsparingly.  The  revolutionary  in  politics,  the  fanatic  in 
religion,  were  alike  repugnant  to  his  good  sense.  “A  thousand 
years  had  scarce  sufticed  to  make  our  blessed  England  what  it 
is;  an  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust,”  is  hardly  the  language  of  a 
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The  Methodists lof  his  day  appeared  to  him  vulgar  and  absurd 
=i:aturcs,  and  they  got  no  mercy  at  his  hands.  The  chances 
-orded  by  the  Evangelical  and  Method istical  Magazine  of  1807 
-ust  have  been  difficult  for  a  humorist  to  resist.  The  young 
in,  stung  by  a  bee,  who  forgot  himself  so  far  as  “to  utter  the 
“:0st  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations,”  is  again  stung  on  the  tip 
'i  his  “  unruly  member,”  and '  the  moral  is  drawn  :  “  Thus  can 
ie  Lord  engage  one  of  the  meanest  of  His  creatures  in  reproving 
■'lebold  transgressor  who  daies  to  take  His  name  in  vain.”  In 
-cse  odd  pages  clergymen  just  about  to  deal  at  whist  are  struck 
’  id  as  a  punishment.  Innkeepers  are  destroyed  for  offering 
'lifights  as  a  rival  attraction  to  a  Methodist  sermon.  A  sailing 
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packet  for  Margate  is  advertised,  on  board  which  no  profane  con-’ 
versation  is  to  be  allow’ed.  And  this  passage  occurs,  which 
Sydney  Smith  rather  maliciously  calls  “Brother  Carey’s  Piety  at 
Sea”  :  “Brother  Carey,  while  very  seasick  and  leaning  over  the 
ship  to  relieve  his  stomach  from  that  very  oppressive  complaint 
said  that  his  mind  was  even  then  filled  with  consolation  in  con¬ 
templating  the  wonderful  goodness  of  God.”  The  fun  that 
Sydney  Smith  makes  of  all  this  is  merciless. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Methodists,  the  Rev.  John  Styles  rashly 
entered  the  lists  against  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  Their 
champion,  referred  to  as  “the  sacred  and  silly  gentleman 
before  us,”  is  informed  :  “In  routing  out  a  nest  of  consecrated 
cobblers  and  in  bringing  to  light  such  a  periless  heap  of  trash 
as  we  w’ere  obliged  to  look  through  in  our  article  upon  the 
Methodists  and  missionaries,  we  are  generally  conceived  to  have 
rendered  a  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  rational  religion.”  This 
is  the  opening  sentence,  but  the  controversialist  warms  to  his 
work.  It  appears  that  poor  Mr.  Styles  mildly  protested  against 
the  fun  so  unsparingly  made  of  his  friends ;  but  he  does  not  get 
much  sympathy.  He  is  reminded  :  “It  is  not  the  practice  with 
destroyers  of  vermin  to  allow  the  little  victims  a  hold  upon  the 
weapons  used  against  them,”  and  told  :  “It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  reduce  the  drunken  declamations  of  Methodism  to  a  point  to 
grasp  the  wriggling  lubricity  of  these  cunning  animals  and  to 
fix  them  in  one  position.” 

A  good  deal  of  this  is  merely  the  exuberance  of  a  contro¬ 
versialist  in  triumph.  To  take  it  too  seriously  would  be  absurd. 
He  made  equal  fun  of  himself  w^hen  he  wTote  of  Mrs.  Fry: 

“  She  is  very  unpopular  with  the  clergy.  Examples  of  living  j 
acting  virtue  disturb  our  repose  and  give  birth  to  tlistressing 
comparisons;  we  long  to  burn  her  alive.”  But  it  is  strong 
language  from  a  champion  of  toleration,  too  strong  even  for  his 
editor,  Jeffrey,  who  mildly  protests;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it 
makes  most  excellent  reading. 

As  a  politician,  two  remarkable  prophecies  may  be  placed  to 
his  credit.  When  he  visited  Paris  in  1826  he  predicted  the 
downfall  of  Charles  X.  “The  French  Government  are  behaving 
very  foolishly,  flinging  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Jesuito 
.  .  .  disgusting  the  people,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  another 
revolution  which  seems  to  me,  if  the  man  lives,  to  be  inevitable. 
In  an  article  on  America,  written  in  1824,  he  writes :  “The  great 
disgrace  and  danger  of  America,  the  existence  of  slavery  .  .  • 
will  one  day  entail  (and  ought  to  entail)  a  bloody  civil  war  upon 
the  Americans.”  Almost  as  startling  in  its  foresight  as  MadwM 
de  Stael’s  curious  observation  made  at  a  dinner  at  Bowood  m 
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liJ13  that  “the  danger  for  the  future  would  be  a  universal 
empire  founded  by  the  Germans.” 

The  Whigs  did  not  treat  Sydney  Smith  too  well.  Looking 
•  after  their  friends  unduly  has  never  been  their  failing.  Lord 
Stowel  was  quite  right  when  he  told  him  :  “You  would  have 
been  in  a  different  situation  and  a  far  richer  man  if  you  could 
have  belonged  to  us.”  Still,  if  he  suffered  Foston  from  his 
friends,  Lord  Lyndhurst  gave  him  his  first  real  step  in  the 
Church  by  making  him  Prebendary  of  Bristol  and  allowing  him 
'to  change  the  bleak  t’oston  for  delightful  Combe-Florey.  '  Foston 
must  have  been  rather  trying,  especially  when  Mr.  Percival’s 
Residence  Bill  in  1808  made  residence  “tw’elve  miles  from  a 
lemon  ”  essential  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  vicarage.  Poor 
Mr.  Percival  was  not  a  very  inspiring  figure.  Indeed,  he  has 
so  far  escaped  the  eulogy  even  of  Mr.  Whibley.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  peculiarly  irritating  effect  on  Sydney  Smith ;  at  any 
rate,  he  had  his  revenge,  for,  owing  to  this  Act,  the  unfortunate 
incumbent  found  himself  not  merely  obliged  to  live  at  Foston, 
but  to  build  a  house  at  his  owq  expense,  which  he  could  very 
ill  afford.  Lord  Byron  wTites  of  him  in  Don  Juan  as  “Peter 
Pith  ”  not  too  kindly  : — 

“The  loudest  wit  I  e’er  was  deafened  with 
I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days 
A  brilliant  diner  out,  though  but  a  curate. 


His  jokes  were  sermons  and  his  sermons  jokes, 

But  both  were  thrown  away  amongst  the  fens; 

For  wit  had  no  great  friend  in  aguish  folks; 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  shorthand  pens 
Imbibed  the  gay  bon  mot  or  happy  hoax. 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense. 

Or  to  coarse  efforts  very  loud  and  long 
To  hammer  a  hoarse  laugh  from  the  thick  throng.” 

But  the  English  Bard  was  probably  not  forgetful  of  the  Scotch 
Reviewer. 

At  Foston,  however,  he  stayed  for  twenty  years.  Very  poor, 
but  very  happy,  in  spite  of  his  isolation,  he  writes  to  Lady 
Holland  :  “I  hear  you  laugh  at  me  for  being  in  the  country.  In 
the  first  place,  whether  one  lives  or  dies,  I  hold,  and  have  always 
held,  to  be  of  infinitely  less  moment  than  is  generally  supposed ; 
but  if  life  is  to  be,  then  it  is  common  sense  to  amuse  yourself 
with  the  best  you  can  find  where  you  happen  to  be  placed.” 
Although  he  declared  he  had  a  melancholy  tendency,  his  prin¬ 
cipal  characteristics  seem  to  have  been  an  ever-bubbling  gaiety, 
which  he  owed,  no  doubt,  to  his-  French  mother. 

After  Bristol,  his  financial  difficulties  were  at  an  end.  By  the 
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death  of  his  brother  he  became  almost  rich,  and  as  Canon  of  St 
Paul’s  he  was  established  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  probably 
happier  and  certainly  more  independent  than  if  he  had  been  a 
Bishop.  He  had  no  illusions  about  money.  That  for  every 
extra  guinea  he  was  substantially  happier  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
admit.  When  he  inherits  his  fortune  he  writes  :  “After  buying 
into  the  Consols  I  read  Seneca  on  the  contempt  of  wealth.  What 
intolerable  nonsense !  ” 

To  be  a  Bishop  was  his  legitimate  ambition,  but  he  was  not  a 
man  who  took  disappointment  hardly.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  writes  with  obvious  sincerity  to  Lord  Holland  :  “  If  proper 
vacancies  had  occun-ed  in  the  beginning  of  Lord  Grey’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  I  believe  this  could  have  been  done.  Other  politicians 
have  succeeded  who  entertain  no  such  motive,  but  there  is  a  still 
greater  obstacle  to  my  promotion,  and  that  is  I  have  entirely 
lost  all  wish  to  be  a  Bishop.  The  thought  is  erased  from  my 
mind,  and  in  the  very  improbable  event  of  a  bishopric  being 
offered  me,  I  would  steadily  refuse  it.” 

Of  one  thing  one  may  be  perfectly  sure,  if  he  had  been 
promoted,  the  fine  quality  of  his  humour  would  have  prevented 
his  making  any  mistake,  of  manner.  There  would  have  been 
no  buffoonery  on  his  bench.  The  dignity  of  the  office  would 
have  been  safe  in  his  hands,  and  his  wisdom  would  have 
had  a  wider  field  for  its  benefice.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
have  had  no  leisure  for  writing  letters,  and  the  world  would  have 
been  the  poorer  by  their  loss.  Surely  there  never  was  a  greater 
master  of  that  intimate  and  delightful  art,  greatest  of  social  gifts, 
than  Sydney  Smith. 

What  charming  fun  he  makes  of  Luttrel,  his  picture  of  Mrs. 
Smith’s  alarm  about  her  side  dishes  the  first  time  the  fashionable 
wit  pays  them  a  visit — Luttrel,  whom,  he  alleged,  thought  muffins 
grew,  w'ho  is  detected  as  coming  “not  from  good  pastures;  at 
least  he  had  not  his  usual  soup  and  patties  look.  There  was  a 
forced  smile  upon  his  countenance  which  seemed  to  indicate 
plain  roast  and  boiled,  and  a  sort  of  apple-pudding  depression,  as 
if  he  had  been  staying  with  a  clergyman.”  On  another  occasion 
“he  was  very  agreeable,  but  spoke  too  lightly,  I  thought,  of  veal 
soup.” 

Sydney  Smith  was  a  man  to  whom  his  friends  meant  much. 
He  loved  their  society  and  their  talk;  “of  all  the  saints  I  hate 
La  Trappe  the  most.”  That  he  saw  more  of  them  w^as  the 
reason  he  preferred  town  to  country.  “Life  is  to  be  fortified  by 
many  friendships.  To  love  and  to  be  beloved  is  the  greatest 
happiness  of  existence.  ...  I  could  and  would  not  live  if  I 
alone  upon  the  earth  and  cut  off  from  the  remembrance  of  my 
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1  fellow-creatures.”  And  generously  was  the  debt  paid.  Sympathy, 

I  advice,  entertainment,  all  agreeably  blended  in  his  correspondence. 

\lthough  he  sought  little  for  himself,  he  is  constantly  trying  to 
i  advance  his  friends’  interests  :  Jeffrey  is  to  be  made  a  judge, 

^  Malthus  advanced  in  the  Church,  a  major  he  liked  made  a  colonel, 
and  60  forth.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  letters  is  their 
intimacy. 

Every  host  will  sympathise  with  this  complaint:  ‘‘We  are 
!  expecting  some  company,  but  the  idea  of  filling  a  country  house 
j  with  pleasant  people  is  a  dream ;  it  all  ends  in  excuses  and  dis- 
{  appointments,  and  nobody  comes  but  the  parson  of  the  parish.” 
How  painfully  true  is  his  remark  to  Lady  Grey  on  moving  into 
a  more  accessible  house  ;  ‘‘A  few  yards  in  London  dissolve  or 
cement  friendship.” 

He  never  tires  of  poking  fun  at  himself.  ‘‘You  have  met,  I 
hear,  w’ith  an  agreeable  clergyman  :  the  existence  of  such  a  being 
has  been  hitherto  denied  by  the  naturalists;  measure  him,  and 
put  down  on  paper  what  he  eats,”  is  one  of  his  postscripts.  His 
own  characteristics  are  not  spared.  ‘‘Please  remember  me  to 
Mrs.  Fox,  and  if  she  has  forgotten  me,  help  her  to  some  primary 
token.  Grace  and  slenderness,  gravity  and  taciturnity.” 

A  gift  of  fruit  was  fully  repaid  by  bringing  so  amusing  an 
acknowledgment.  ‘‘What  is  piety?  What  is  true  attachment  to 
the  Church?  How  are  these  fine  feelings  best  evinced?  The 
answer  is  plain  :  by  sending  strawberries  to  a  clergyman ,”  which 
must  have  been  very  bad  for  his  gout. 

If  he  really  resented  not  being  made  a  Bishop,  it  does  not 
obscure  his  fun  when  he  complains:  ‘‘The  upper  parsons  live 
vindictively  and  evince  their  aversion  to  a  Whig  Ministry  by  an 

improved  health.  The  Bishop  of - has  the  rancour  to  recover 

after  three  paralytic  strokes,  the  Dean  of  - to  be  vigorous  at 

eighty-two.  Yet  these  are  men  who  are  calle’^  Christians !  ” 

Even  Malthus  is  made  entertaining  :  ‘‘I  got  an  agreeable  party 
for  him  of  married  people.  There  w’as  only  one  lady  who  had 
had  a  child,  but  he  is  a  good-natured  man,  and  if  there  are  no 
appearances  of  approaching  fertility,  is  civil  to  every  lady.” 

What  can  be  better  than  his  account  of  dining  with  Lord 
Holland  in  Paris  and  meeting  Barras,  ‘‘in  whose  countenance  I 
immediately  discovered  all  the  signs  of  blood  and  cruelty  which 
distinguished  his  conduct.  I  found  out,  however,  at  the  end  of 
dinner  that  it  was  not  Barras,  but  M.  de  Barante,  an  historian 
and  man  of  letters,  who,  I  believe,  has  never  killed  anything 
greater  than  a  flea  !  ” 

In  his  old  age  the  letters  have 'a  pathetic  note,  but  never  lose 
their  fun.  He  reminds  his  friends  that  they  are  in  the  firing-line 
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and  must  close  up  their  ranks.  To  one  of  his  oldest  he  writes’ 
“Promise  me  in  the  midst  of  these  affecting  deaths  that  you  will 
remain  alive,  and  if  Death  does  tap  at  the  door  say,  ‘  I  can’t 
come;  I  have  promised  a  parson  to  see  him  out.’  ” 

Great  fun  is  made  of  his  maladies — hay  fever  torments  him. 

“  The  endurance  is  so  irritable  that  an  absurd  remark,  the  sight 
of  a  Dissenter — anything  sets  me  sneezing,  and  if  I  begin  I 
sneezing  at  tw’elve  I  don’t  leave  off  till  two  o’clock.  I  am  dis-  I 
tinctly  heard  in  Taunton  when  the  wind  sets  that  way.’’  I 

When  we  read  “quite  well  I  find  at  sixty-seven  ’’  means  “about  I 
twelve  or  fourteen  distinct  ailments,’’  and  later:  “Mrs.  Sydney  I 
has  eight  distinct  illnesses  and  I  have  nine ;  we  take  something 
every  hour  and  pass  the  mixture  from  one  to  the  other,”  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  old  age  was  a  more  painful  affair  in 
those  days.  If  we  do  not  live  longer,  we  seem  to  suffer  less  in 
the  process.  Perhaps  it  was  the  superfluous  wagon-loads.  “He 
is  never  guilty  of  excess,  but  there  is  a  certain  respectable  and 
dangerous  plenitude,’’  is  a  significant  phrase  in  reference  to  an 
illness  of  Lord  Holland’s.  But  whatever  old  age  brought  Sydney 
Smith  faced  with  a  stout  heart.  He  describes  himself :  “Bulging 
out  like  old  houses,  but  with  no  immediate  intention  of  falling 
over.’’ 

Not  long  before  the  end  he  writes  to  Lady  Holland  :  “It  is  a 
bore,  I  admit,  to  be  past  seventy,  for  you  are  left  for  execution 
and  are  daily  expecting  the  death-warrant  .  .  .  but  we  shall  all 

meet  again  in  another  planet  cured  of  all  our  defects.  - will 

be  less  irritable ;  -  more  silent ;  -  will  assent ;  Jeffrey 

will  speak  slower ;  Bobus  will  be  just  as  he  is ;  I  shall  be  more 
respectful  to  the  upper  clergy.’’ 

We  would  like  to  have  the  blanks  filled  up ;  it  would  make  a 
pretty  puzzle  for  literary  people,  but,  whoever  they  are,  one  feels 
sure  of  this  :  they  would  combine  with  the  others  in  welcoming  ’ 
Sydney  Smith  to  the  Elysian  fields,  and  that  even  Eternity  would 
not  stale  the  charm  of  his  company.  ' 
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:  the  split  in  THE  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT. 

i 

!  At  random  recently  I  picked  up  an  American  daily  newspaper 
published  in  Paris  and  marked  in  red  certain  items  on  the  front 
page.  Because  of  its  evenly  divided  interest  in  both  Europe  and 
America,  this  daily  can  be  fairly  considered  to  mirror  at  least 
;  the  high  lights  of  what  is  transpiring  to-day  throughout  the  world. 

!  The  items  I  marked  reported  the  progress  of  negotiations  between 
j  Italian  workers  and  factory  owners  for  the  control  of  the  metal¬ 
lurgical  and  other  industries  in  Italy ;  the  seizing  of  a  Prague 
*  Socialist  newspaper  by  its  Communist  employees;  an  agrarian 
.  Reform  Bill  passed  by  the  Latvian  Legislature ;  the  then  refusal 
I  of  Millerand  to  be  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  France ;  the 
I  expulsion  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  of  five  Socialists 
ji  elected  to  that  body ;  the  latest  declarations  of  British  miners 
'  on  the  eve  of  striking ;  the  arrest  of  Communists  in  Berlin ;  a 
supposed  linking  of  Enver  Pasha  with  a  Soviet  plot ;  the  Polish- 
■  Bolshevik  peace  parley  in  Eiga ;  the  execution  in  Siberia  of  the 
|!  brother  of  a  former  Eussian  Ambassador ;  and  a  number  of  other 
i  occurrences  in  scattered  parts  of  the  world.  The  items  in  red 
came  to  a  total  of  sixteen  out  of  the  thirty-three  that  made  up 
!  the  front  page ;  in  space  they  took  up  three-and-a-half  columns 
out  of  seven.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  similar  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  news  on  most  other  days  would  yield  approximately 
j  the  same  proportion  of  red. 

'  Two  types  of  misconception  are  current  about  such  items  as 
I  have  indicated.  One  is  that  they  have  no  significant  factor 
in  common.  But  even  the  most  casual  study  would  show  in  all 
these  apparently  disconnected  occurrences  the  stir  of  the  Socialist 
movement  throughout  the  world.  The  growth  and  forming  of 
a  vast  army  with  red  banners  must  be  read  even  in  such  items 
as  the  refusal  of  a  former  Socialist  to  consider  for  the  moment 
the  presidency  of  a  nation  of  the  -first  rank. 

The  other  misconception  current  among  those  whom  that 
invasion  directly  threatens  is  that  this  vast  army  presents  a  united 
front.  The  outstanding  fact  to-day  is  that  the  battle-front  be¬ 
tween  Capitalism  and  Socialism  is  quiet  compared  to  the  fury 
with  which  there  is  raging  a  conflict  between  the  Eight  and  the 
Left  wings  of  the  Socialist  movement  throughout  the  world, 
between  the  Second  International  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Third 
International  of  the  Communists ;  a  conflict  which  is  splitting  to 
the  heart  w’hat  has  been  perhaps  the  most  powerful  social,  poli- 
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tical  and  economic  revolution  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And 
nowhere  is  the  fight  at  the  present  moment  hotter  than  amono 
those  “Centre”  masses  of  Socialists  who  have  not  as  yet  taken 
their  stand  either  with  the  extreme  Right  or  with  the  Ijeft  of 
the  world  revolution. 

From  London,  the  capital  of  the  Socialist  Second  International 
comes  a  manifesto  of  war,  which  declares  in  part : — 

“  Workers  of  the  world.  .  .  .  frivolous  bauds  are  tearing  your  unity  to 
pieces.  ‘'Workers  divide  I  ’  is  now  the  cry.  This  is  bringing  distrust  into 
your  ranks  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  poisonous  antagonism  amongst  you. 
Workers,  we  must  speak  plainly.  The  future  of  the  World  International  is 
at  stake.  What  capitalism  never  succeeded  in  doing,  fanatical  dogmatists 
have  accomplished  in  our  own  camp.  They  have  split  the  rock  of  proletarian 
unity  from  within.  Nevertheloss,  workers  throughout  the  world,  the  Second 
International  ...  is  waging  the  battle  for  the  ideals  of  democratic  Socialism 
as  against  tho  slavery  of  capitalism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  tyrannical 
dictatorship  of  Bolshevism  on  the  other. 

“  Socialism  means  peace.  Bolshevism  means  violence  and  war. 

‘■We  accuse  the  leaders  of  the  Third  International  of  demoralising  the 
workers.  They  trod  the  desires  of  the  Russian  people  in  the  dust,  and  in 
place  of  democracy  they  established  an  armed  dictatorship,  not  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat,  but  of  a  committee.  Now  they  are  attempting  to  impose 
will  and  their  decrees  upon  the  Socialist  and  Labour  Parties  of  the  whole 
world.  They  belong  to  the  old  world  of  Czardom,  not  to  the  new  world  of 
Socialism.  They  have  insulted  twenty-seven  millions  of  organised  trade- 
union  workers' by  calling  them  ‘  blacklegs,’  and  have  declared  their  intention 
to  disrupt  the  trade  unions,  the  organisation  of  the  class-struggle  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat.  They  may  have  ended  wage-slavery;  they  have  established  State- 
slavery  and  misery.  They  have  robbed  the  workers  of  freedom  of  movement 
and  of  combination  and  are  preventing  the  creation  of  economic 
Democracy.  .  .  . 

“  The  final  struggle  for  Socialism  will  not  be  decided  in  Russia,  but  in 
those  countries  where  Capitalism  is  most  advanced  and  most  powerful.  For 
this  reason  the  International  Congress  (of  the  Second  in  Geneva  in  August) 
appointed  the  British  working  classes  as  their  champion.  For  the  moment 
tlie  International  organisation  has  been  transferred  to  London,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Labour  Party  and  the  British  Trades  Unions  have  become  the 
champions  of  the  International  proletariat.  .  .  . 

“  The  Second  International  is  willing  to  co-operate  in  all  endeavours  to 
restore  the  international  unity  of  the  working  classes.  It  will  oppose  every 
attempt  to  break  that  unity. 

“  ‘  Long  live  International  Social  Democracy,  the  liberator  of  the  nations!  ’ 
“  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Second  International, 

“Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.  (Great  Britain). 

“  Emile  "Vandervelde  (Belgium). 

“  J.  Rams.w  Macdonaij)  (Great  Britain). 

“  P.  J.  Troelstra  (Germany). 

“  Otto  Wels  (Germany). 

“  Arthur  Enobero  (Sweden). 

“  Camille  Huysmans  (Belgium).’’ 

At  the  Congress  in  Geneva  Camille  Huysmans,  as  Secretary, 
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told  me  that  the  Second  International  represented  about  fourteen 
million  Socialists  and  trade  unionists  throughout  the  world. 

The  rock  and  fortress  of  the  Second,  as  indicated  by  the  mani¬ 
festo,  is  the  Labour  Party  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  trade 
unions  with  their  seven  million  adherents.  It  is  buttressed  by 
the  German  counterpart  of  the  British  combination,  the  Majority 
Socialists  and  the  German  trade  unions  with  their  five  million 
members.  Grouped  about  these  are  the  Labour  and  Socialist 
Parties  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  each  with  more  than  half  a 
million  in  their  ranks,  and  similar  organisations  representing 
other  countries  throughout  the  world,  most  of  them,  however, 
bodies  created  by  the  contagion  of  splitting  which  is  ruining  the 
Socialist  movement. 

From  Moscow,  the  capitol  of  the  Communist  Third  Inter¬ 
national,  have  come  numerous  manifestoes,  brusquely  charac¬ 
terising  the  signers  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Second  and  their 
colleagues  as  the  “confidential  advisers  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
reliable  hangmen  of  the  working  class.”  Describing  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  these  men  as  participators  in  bourgeois  Governments,  the 
Third  International  says  : — 

"  Engaged  in  the  atmosphere  of  parliamentary  work,  witnesses  of 

the  base  behind-the-scenes  transactions,  conducting  negotiations  on  behalf 
of  the  trade  unions  concerning  petty  concessions  and  compromises,  these 
leaders  have  lost  touch  with  wide  masses  of  the  unskilled,  with  the  toiling 
poor;  they  have  become  oblivious  of  the  growth  of  capitalist  exploitation 
and  of  the  revolutionary  aims  of  the  proletariat.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
because  the  capitalists  treated  them  as  equals,  as  partners  in  their  transac¬ 
tions,  the  working  class  had  secured  equal  rights  with  capital.  Their  own 
social  standing  secure  and  material  position  improved,  they  looked  upon  the 
world  through  the  rose-coloured  spectacles  of  a  peaceful  middle-class  life. 
Disturbed  in  their  peaceful  trading  with  the  representatives  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  by  the  revolutionary  strivings  of  the  proletariat,  they  became  the 
convinced  enemies  of  the  revolutionary  aims  of  the  proletariat.  ...” 

Of  the  conduct  of  these  leaders  in  the  Great  War,  a  manifesto 
of  the  Third  says  : — 

“  They  entered  the  service  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  declared  to  the  pro¬ 
letariat  that  its  war-cry  of  ‘  Workers  of  the  world,  unite!  ’  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  during  the  war  by  the  new  cry,  ‘  Workers  of  all  countries,  cut  each 
other's  throats  in  the  defence  of  your  fatherland !  ’  They  understood  by  the 
phrase  of  ‘  defence  of  your  fatherland  ’  assistance  rendered  to  the  capitalists 
of  one  country  to  defeat  the  capitalists  of  another  country  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing  them.  These  representatives  of  the  right  wing  have,  at  a  time 
of  the  extermination  of  the  world’s  proletariat  by  capital,  become  the 
favourites  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  their  respective  countries;  they  joined  the 
bourgeoisc  ministries  to  render  them  assistance.  .  .  .  They  persuaded  the 
proletariat  to  strain  all  its  forces  for  war  work  and  to  fight  to  its  last  breath 
on  the  battlefield  for  capitalism.  ...” 

That  this  is  not  merely  a  paper  war  became  clear  when  in 
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Bussia  Bolshevik  fought  Menshevik,  and  in  Germany  Spartacus  i 

mobs  fought  the  Governmental  forces  of  the  Majority  Socialists  I 

with  hand-grenades,  machine-guns  and  every  other  available 
weapon  left  plentifully  by  the  Great  War. 

The  source  of  the  rebellion  and  aggression  against  the  Second  i 
— for  the  latter,  as  its  manifesto  says,  is  “willing  to  co-operate  I 
in  all  endeavours  to  restore  the  international  unity  of  the  working 
classes  ” — is,  of  course,  Soviet  Russia,  or  the  Bolsheviks,  whose 
identity  with  the  government  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  Slavs  cannot  be  disregarded.  And  the  tide  of  desertion 
has  been  running  from  the  Second  toward  the  Third  during  the 
last  two  years  with  such  increasing  momentum  that  only  a  daily 
newspaper  can  keep  up  with  its  developments.  The  first  and  ! 
most  important  body  to  stride  definitely  into  the  camp  of  the 
Third  International  was  the  Socialist  Party  of  Italy,  which 
recently  carried  the  elections  in  over  2,500  communes  in  that 
country,  and  has  shaken  capitalist  control  of  industry  to  the 
foundations.  In  less  than  two  years  since  March,  1919,  it  hag 
been  followed  by  the  Labour  Party  of  Norway,  the  Bulgarian 
“Narrow”  Social  Democrats,  the  Swedish  Left  Socialist  Party, 
the  Hungarian  Communist  Party  combined  with  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  the  Dutch  Social  Democratic  Party,  the  Spanish  General 
Confederation  of  Labour,  the  Labour  Party  of  Norway,  a  large 
number  of  rump  organisations  and  Communist  groups;  and  by  ! 
the  time  this  appears  there  will  be  added  to  the  list  several  other  i 
national  organisations  of  the  first  rank.  i 

To  estimate  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Third  at  this  time  i 

is  impossible.  The  tide  is  running  too  swiftly  to  weigh  its  force  < 

at  a  standstill.  Some  indications,  however,  are  helpful.  Out  i 

of  over  twenty-five  official  decisions  taken  by  national  Socialist  I 

and  Labour  groups  all  over  the  world  in  the  last  two  years  only  i 

one  or  two  have  stepped  back  from  the  Third  after  setting  foot  1 

into  it ;  and  of  these  only  one  group,  a  section  of  the  Hungarian  1 

Social  Democrats,  has  actualljf  returned  to  the  Second.  Another  ( 

element,  difficult  as  yet  to  estimate,  in  the  strength  of  the  Third  i 

is  indicated  in  the  following  wireless  official  bulletin  sent  out  by  ( 

Chicherin,  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Soviet  Russia 1 

t 

"  At  the  Oriental  Congress  of  Communists  at  Baku,  Zinovieff  (Chairman  ^ 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third  International)  has  proclaimed  a  holj  ^ 
war  against  imperialism.  Two  thousand  delegates  from  the  East  rose  up, 
brandished  their  swords,  displayed  their  firearms  and,  swearing  to  fight  to  " 
tho  death,  declared  a  holy  war.  Imprecations  against  imperialism  resounded 
on  all  sides.”  " 

Since  then  in  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  particu-  s 
larly  in  Anatolia,  the  Soviet  system  has  been  set  up.  ^ 
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Afj  already  indicated,  it  is  the  Third  International  that  is  the 
aggressor  in  the  split  in  the  Socialist  movement.  The  bases  of 
their  attack  on  the  Second  can  be  only  roughly  summed  up  here. 
They  are  an  accusation  against  evolutionary  Socialists  as  betrayers 
j  of  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx  and  Engels,  therefore  of  Socialism 
i  and  of  the  working  class.  “In  the  seventy-three  years  since  Marx 
:  Qiid  Engels  analysed  capitalist  society  and  pointed  out  that  justly 
;  and  inevitably  there  exists  between  Capital  and  Labour  an 
irreconcilable  conflict  which  must  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
former  by  the  working  classes  of  the  world,”  say  the  critics  of 
the  Second,  “only  one  factor  has  served  to  obscure  the  truth  of 
that  criticism  ^and  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  revolt  it  has  inspired 
-and  that  is  ‘evolutionary  Socialism.’  Take  Germany,  where 
that  has  developed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  as  example.  There 
the  working  masses,  inspired  by  the  teachings  of  Socialism,  have 
grown  in  number  and  in  organisation.  But  instead  of  leading 
these  masses  to  the  goal  set  forth  by  Socialism,  the  overthrow 
of  the  Capitalist  system  and  the  establishment  of  a  w’orking-class 
commonwealth,  the  leaders  of  the  Right  wing  have  gone  in  for 
petty  reform,  for  political  compromise,  for  electoral  victories  at 
any  cost.  By  the  grace  of  the  strength  in  the  degree  of  Socialist 
truth  they  permitted  in  their  election  slogans  they  were  enabled 
to  acquire  a  large  number  of  political  offices.  But,  once  estab¬ 
lished  in  seats  of  influence  in  the  bourgeois  State,  these  leaders 
found  the  revolutionary  truth  in  the  Socialist  teachings  embar¬ 
rassing  to  them  in  their  deals  with  the  bourgeoisie.  They  became 
interested  in  the  stability  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  coun¬ 
cillors.  Revolution,  such  as  Marxian  Socialism  compels,  would 
render  their  soft  berths  uncomfortable.  They  developed,  there¬ 
fore,  a  more  comfortable  kind  of  teaching,  the  “evolutionary 
Socialism”  of  Eduard  Bernstein,  which  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  essential  class  struggle  betw'een  Capital  and 
Labour.  They  entered  the  Ministries  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Some 
of  their  leaders,  seduced  by  the  prizes  offered  by  a  Capitalist 
regime,  frankly  turned  traitors  to  the  workers  and  became  the 
champions  of  the  bourgeoisie.  When  the  Great  War  came  evolu¬ 
tionary  Socialism  had  acquired  such  deeply  vested  rights  under 
the  bourgeoisie  that  they  became  the  tools  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
and  when  the  battle  seemed  to  the  Germans,  the  organ  of  the 
Majority  Socialists,  Vorwdrts,  set  forth  imperialistic  aims  as 
“the  needs  of  the  German  proletariat.” 

“From  following  the  aims  of  Socialism,”  the  criticism  goes  on, 
'the  reformists  turned  to  follow  success,  until  Bernstein,  their 
substitute  for  Marx  and  Engels,  came  to  say,  ‘  The  final  aim 
is  nothing.  The  movement  is  everything.’  When  Capitalist 
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Imperialism  in  Germany  collapsed  of  its  own  weight  and  rotten¬ 
ness,  and  the  workers  brought  on  a  revolution,  evolutionary 
Socialism  manoeuvred  itself  into  the  saddle  and  helped  up  the 
bourgeoisie  to  a  place  beside  them.  When  the  revolutionary  pro- 
letariat  saw  itself  cheated  of  the  fruit  of  its  revolution  and  took 
up  its  fight  against  Capitalist  reaction,  evolutionary  Socialism 
turned  maohine-guns  on  the  workers,  butchered  their  spokesmen, 
the  Liebknechts  and  the  Luxembourgs,  and  became  the  execu¬ 
tioners  of  the  working  class  and  their  aspirations.  Finally,  when 
the  time  came  for  them  to  put  into  operation  even  the  mildest 
of  their  ‘  Socialist  ’  schemes,  the  nationalisation  of,  say,  coal,  their 
Commissions  found  it  ‘  inadvisable  ’  to  carry  out  even  their  feeble 
pretensions,  and  one  of  their  leaders.  Hue,  the  head  of  the 
‘  yellow  ’  unions  of  coal-miners,  can  say  :  ‘  If  we  take  up 
Socialism,  we  shall  have  to  act  as  liquidators  in  bankruptcy.’ 

“The  proletariat  of  the  world  has  had  enough  of  this  betrayal 
for  messes  of  pottage,  enough  of  this  slow  poisoning,  of  softness 
and  treachery,  enough  of  the  Second  International.  The  hour 
for  real  revolution,  through  heavy  civil  w^ar  if  need  be,  has  come. 
The  Capitalist  State  must  be  overthrown,  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  established,  and  in  place  of  bourgeou  rarliamentarism 
society  must  be  based  on  the  system  of  councils  of  the  workers, 
the  Soviets.” 

To  this  the  defenders  of  the  Second  reply,  in  effect : — 

“Capitalis^^^  production  is  a  factory.  A  bad  one,  it  is  true.  But 
still  better  than  nothing  at  all.  Workers  depend  on  its  working. 
We  aim  to  reform  it  bit  by  bit  without  destroying  its  productivity. 
You,  so-called  revolutionists,  are  always  prating  about  the 
economic  miseries  of  the  workers  as  the  justification  for  your 
programme  of  violent  overturn.  What  you  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  blow  up  the  factory  with  dynamite  and  only  then  try  to  build 
something  in  its  place  according  to  a  paper  plan  of  yours  for  a 
utopian  factory.  What  becomes  meanw’hile  of  the  workers  for 
whose  misery  you  are  so  concerned?  They  get  caught  in  your 
explosion,  suffer  violence,  misery,  hunger,  lose  productivity  and 
employment,  and  starve  while  you  struggle  with  the  police  on  the 
one  hand  and  try  to  build  up  your  dream  factory  on  the  other. 

“  Marx  has  done  for  Socialism  what  Darwin  has  done  for  the 
theory  of  evolution.  But  wisdom  does  not  die  with  any  indi¬ 
vidual.  Just  as  successors  of  Darwin  have  added  revolution  to 
his  discovery,  so  the  experience  of  more  than  half  a  century  with 
Capitalist  society  added  to  Marx  the  conception  of  Socialist  pro¬ 
gress  through  evolution.  When  you  charge  us  with  having 
become  infiltrated  with  bourgeoise  poison,  we  reply  that  we  have 
done  more  to  spread  Socialism  through  bourgeois  society  with 
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our  so-called  ‘  opportunism  ’  than  you  have  with  your  dynamite. 
We  have  vastly  strengthened  the  position  of  the  workers  through 
organisation  and  education,  and  thereby  wrested  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  control  of  industry  and  government.  The  bour¬ 
geoisie  counts  with  us  not  because  they  like  us,  but  because  they 
fear  us.  Carrying  on,  as  we  do,  our  propaganda  and  movement 
through  orderly  and  effective  channels  of  education  and  demo¬ 
cracy,  we  acquire  a  moral  strength  w^hich  you  lose  with  your 
methods  of  violence  and  underground  plotting.  On  the  one  hand 
you  prate  of  the  brutality  of  violence  when  it  is  practised  by  the 
forces  of  Capitalism ;  on  the  other  you  employ  these  very  same 
methods  and  w'eapons  yourself  as  right  and  virtuous.  Socialists 
have  too  long  preached  and  meant  their  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and 
jungle  methods  of  fighting  to  adopt  them  now  for  their  own. 
And  a  passion  for  democracy  has  been  a  habit  of  too  long  standing 
with  Socialists  for  us  to  discard  it  when  it  comes  to  our  turn  to 
practise  it.  If  by  ‘  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  ’  you  mean  that 
the  will  of  the  great  masses  shall  prevail,  that  is  our  democracy. 
But  what  you  really  mean  by  it,  as  we  have  seen  it  practised 
in  Russia,  is  dictatorship  by  a  group  of  men  w  ho  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  name  of  the  proletariat,  a  dictatorship  over  the 
workers  as  well  as  over  the  bourgeoisie.  As  to  the  Soviet  system, 
let  us  first  see  how  it  works  before  throwing  away  the  only  kind 
of  governmental  machinery  w’e  have.  As  fast  as  the  Soviet  idea 
shows  fruit,  rest  assured  that  society  will  adopt  it.  But  we  will 
not  destroy  what  we  have  with  one  blow  of  the  axe  simply  because 
you  show  a  chart  of  a  fruit  tree  of  your  invention. 

“You  are  fanatics  with  more  harm  in  your  passion  than  good 
simply  because  with  you  it  is,  rule  or  ruin !  We  are  willing  to 
sit  in  council  with  you  for  the  sake  of  proletarian  unity  and  to 
leara  what  you  have  to  teach  us.  But  instead  of  joining  with  us 
to  fight  our  common  enemy,  capitalism,  you  devote  your  energies 
to  splitting  the  forces  and  the  energies  of  the  working  classes.” 

Between  the  Eight  of  the  Second  International  and  the  Left 
of  the  Third  stand  masses  of  Socialists,  captained  by  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  minds  in  the  Socialist  movement,  the  so-called 
Centre.  Their  backs  are  turned  on  the  Second  as  too  reactionary 
and  too  tarnished  with  compromise  and  participation  in  the  war. 
But  they  have  not  yet  entered  the  Third.  Until  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  heart  of  the  Centre  w^as  the  party  of  the  Independent 
Socialists  of  Germany,  the  Socialist  Party  of  France,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Labour  Party  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Socialist  Party 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  Socialist  Parties  of  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  large  groups  in  every  other  country. 
Because  of  the  long  service  and  ability  of  such  leaders  as  Kautsky, 
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Ledebour,  Hilferding,  Crispien,  Dittmann,  Daumig,  Stoeker 
and  others,  and  because  of  their  courageous  attitude  against  the 
war  in  the  heart  of  German  Imperialism  itself,  the  Independents 
of  Germany  have  acquired  such  strength  and  prestige,  both  in 
their  own  country  and  throughout  the  world,  that  to  them  the 
Centre  of  the  whole  world  has  looked  for  guidance  in  the  vexed 
question  as  to  which  International  to  join.  The  Centre  charac¬ 
teristically  looks  for  truth  somewhere  betw’een  two.  extremes. 
It  refuses  to  accept  the  excesses  of  either  the  Eight  or  the  Left 
and  is  determined  to  retain  whatever  measure  of  truth  and  force 
reside  in  either  wing. 

Because  it  retains  independence  of  judgment  and  action,  the 
Centre  is  feared  by  the  Left  and  courted  for  its  strength  by  the 
Right.  Characteristically  the  Third  becomes  again  the  aggressor. 
“  We  know  where  the  Second  stands.  They  are  our  enemy.  We 
don’t  know  where  in  a  critical  hour  the  Centre  will  stand.  Its 
leaders  are  in  the  main  vacillating  and  opportunistic.  We  must 
split  the  Centre,  take  into  our  camp  the  really  revolutionary 
clement,  and  force  into  unequivocal  positions  the  rest.  Those 
that  belong  to  the  Second  at  heart  must  go  there.  Those  who 
belong  with  us  must  come  in  without  ambiguity.  Thus  the 
battle-line  will  stand  out  clear.” 

In  accordance  with  their  programme  of  applying  the  acid  test 
to  the  applications  of  the  Centre  for  admission  to  the  Third  Inter- 
natioilal,  the  latter  at  its  second  Congress  in  Moscow  have  drawn 
up  a  list  of  twenty-one  conditions  to  all  parties  wishing  to  join 
them.  These  conditions  have  thrown  a  bomb  into  the  camps 
of  the  Centrists.  Some  of  the  provisions  which  have  caused  the 
greatest  agitation  are  as  follows  : — 


“  Every  organisation  that  wishes  to  affiliate  with  the  Communist  Inter¬ 
national  must  regularly  and  systematically  remove  the  reformist  and  centrist 
elements  from  all  the  more  or  less  important  posts  in  the  labour  moTement 
(in  party  organisations,  editorial  offices,  trade  unions,  parliamentary  groups, 
co-operatives  and  municipal  administrations)  and  replace  them  with  well- 
tried  Communists,  without  taking  offence  at  the  fact  that,  especially  in  the 
begiiming,  the  places  of  ‘  experienced  ’  opportunists  will  bo  filled  with  pUin 
workers  from  the  masses. 

"  In  nearly  every  country  of  Europe  and  America  the  class  struggle  w 
entering  the  phase  of  civil  war.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Communish 
can  have  no  confidence  In  bourgeoise  legality.  It  is  their  duty  to  cre«*< 
everywhere  a  parallel  illegal  organisation  machine  which  at  the  deciwre 
moment  will  be  helpful  to  the  party  in  fulfilment  of  its  duty  to  the  revolutiot. 

‘‘In  all  countries  where  the  Communists,  because  of  a  state  of  siege  snd 


because  of  exceptional  laws  directed  against  them,  are  unable  to  carry  c® 
their  whole  work  legally,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  combine  legal 


illegal  activities. 

“  The  duty  of  spreading  Communist  ideas  includes  the  special  obligati* 
to  carry  on  a  vigorous  and  systematic  agitation  in  the  army.  Where 
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igitation  is  forbidden  by  laws  of  exception  it  is  to  be  carried  on  illegally. 
Renunciation  of  such  activities  would  be  the  same  as  treason  to  revolutionary 
duty  and  would  be  incompatible  with  membership  in  the  Third  International. 

••  The  parties  wishing  to  belong  to  the  Communist  International  are  obli¬ 
gated  to  proclaim  a  clean  break  with  reformism  and  with  the  policy  of  the 
‘  centre  ’  and  to  propagate  this  break  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  entire 
party  membership.  The  Communist  International  demands  unconditionally 
and  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum  the  execution  of  this  break  within  a  very 
brief  period.  The  Communist  International  cannot  reconcile  itself  to  a  con¬ 
dition  that  would  allow  notorious  opportunists,  such  as  are  now  represented 
by  Turati,  Kautsky,  Hilferding,  Hillquit,  Longuet,  MacDonald,  Modigliani, 
et  alii,  to  have  the  right  to  be  counted  as  members  of  the  Third  International. 
That  could  only  lead  to  the  Third  International  resembling  to  a  high  degree 
the  dead  Second  International. 

"  Every  party  belonging  to  the  Communist  International  is  obligated  to 
carry  on  a  stubborn  struggle  against  the  ‘  yellow  ’  Amsterdam  International 
of  the  Trade  Unions.  With  all  its  means  it  must  support  the  rising  inter¬ 
national  association  of  the  Red  trade  unions  which  affiliate  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  International. 

“  In  the  present  epoch  of  acute  civil  war  the  Communist  party  will  only 
be  in  a  position  to  do  its  duty  if  it  is  organised  along  extremely  centralised 
lines,  if  it  is  controlled  by  iron  discipline,  and  if  its  party  central  body,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  confidence  of  the  party  membership,  is  fully  equipped  with 
power,  authority  and  the  most  far-reaching  faculties. 

"  All  parties  wishing  to  belong  to  the  Communist  International  must 
change  their  name  fo  ‘  Communist  Party  of  such  and  such  a  country  (Section 
of  the  Third  Communist  International).’ 

“  Those  parties  that  thus  far  wish  to  enter  into  the  Third  International 
but  have  not  radically  changed  their  former  tactics  must  see  to  it  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  their  central  committees  and  of  all  their  important 
central  bodies  are  Comrades  who  unambiguously  and  publicly  declared  in 
favour  of  their  parties’  entrance  into  the  Third  International  before  the 
second  congress  of  the  Communist  International.” 

The  Independent  Socialists  of  Germany,  as  leaders  of  the 
Centre,  first  took  up  the  challenge  of  the  Third.  A  committee 
of  their  leaders  went  to  Eussia  to  study  at  first  hand  what  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Communist  International  promised  for  Socialists 
and  the  working  class  in  general.  When  the  committee  came 
back  to  Germany  Crispien,  Dittman  and  Hilferding  began  a 
country-wide  campaign  against  the  Third  International,  Daumig 
and  Stoeker  a  passionate  propaganda  for  it.  A  Congress  of  the 
party  was  called  for  the  middle  of  October  at  Hall6.  The  cham¬ 
pions  for  joining  the  Third  on  the  basis  of  complete  acceptance 
of  the  tw'enty-one  conditions  imposed  by  Moscow  attacked  the 
date  of  the  Congress  on  the  ground  that  the  antis  were  trying 
to  hurry  it  forw^ard  before  the  sentiment  of  the  party  should 
become  overwhelmingly  against  them.  For  weeks  the  contro¬ 
versy  raged  in  the  columns  of  the  party  Press  and  in  every 
Independent  organisation  throughout  Germany.  When  the 
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Congress  was  convened  almost  every  delegate  had  been  instructs 
by  his  constituency  as  to  how  to  vote  on  the  question  of  adhesion 

Zinovieff,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third 
came  to  present  its  case.  Martov,  a  Menshevik  leader,  came  to  ^ 
oppose  it.  Longuet  came  from  France  to  present  the  Centre’s 
attitude,  a  solicitude  for  the  unity  of  Socialist  parties  of  the 
Centre.  He  was  against  accepting  without  reserve  the  twenty, 
one  conditions  because  they  were  impracticable  for  conditions  in 
countries  other  than  Russia.  The  debate  was  hot  and  full.  The 
motion  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  Third  International  for 
membership  within  it  was  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  237  for  as 
against  156  opposed. 

The  announcement  of  the  vote  was  received  in  deep  silence. 
Everyone  knew  that  the  powerful  Independent  Socialist  Party  of 
Germany,  which  had  preserved  a  brave  and  trying  unity  through¬ 
out  the  war  and  after,  had  come  to  a  split.  Crispien,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Right,  then  arose  and  read  a  statement  that  by 
passing  the  motion  the  Left  had  read  themselves  out  of  the  party 
and  that  thereafter  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  conduct  of  the  party.  Shouts  of  laughter  from  the 
Left  greeted  this,  and  the  delegates  of  the  Right  walked  out  in 
a  body,  while  the  Left  rose  and  chanted  the  “Internationale.” 

There  are  now  two  German  Independent  Socialist  Parties, 
That  of  the  Right  will  retain  the  name  and  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  membership.  The  Left,  according  to  instructions  from 
Moscow,  wdll  unite  wdth  the  German  Communist  parties  into  one 
Communist  Party  of  Germany. 

In  America  the  Socialist  Party  had  voted  for  joining  the  Third 
before  the  conditions  appeared.  Since  their  publication,  how- 
'ever,  a  definite  movement  to  withdraw  has  set  in.  There  is 
gathering,  therefore,  a  new  Centre,  definitely  born  at  Berne  in 
December  at  a  Conference  called  by  the  Swiss  Socialist  Party, 
at  which  the  Independent  Labour  Party  of  England,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Socialists  of  Germany  minus  the  Left,  the  minority  of 
the  Socialist  Party  of  France,  and  other  Centrist  groups  will 
have  united. 

Whether  this  new  Centre  is  doomed  to  a  new  split,  or  whether 
it  will  succeed  in  becoming  the  centre  of  gravity  for  the  Socialist 
movement  of  the  world,  is  on  the  laps  of  the  gods.  But  whatever 
develops  in  the  internecine  crisis  of  the  Socialist  movement  will 
surely  have  profound  reverberations  outside  of  it. 

Joseph  Gollomb, 


THE  Ml^’D  OF  MACHIAVELLI. 


I  That  the  doctrines  of  Machiavelli  were  responsible  for  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  evils  and  calamities  of  States,  was  a  firmly-rooted 
behef  in  bygone  days,  and  that  the  belief  still  exists  was  abun- 
;  dantly  proved  during  the  Great  War. 

I  To  quote  an  example  :  the  New  York  correspondent  of  tht' 

;  Petit  Journal,  in  one  of  his  communications  to  his  paper,  reports 
j  a  saying  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  as  follows  :  “  The  diplomacy  of  the 
Allies  in  the  Balkans  has  all  along  been  too  optimistic  and  too 
loval,  especially  towards  Bulgarian  Machiavellianism.  There  is 
I  only  one  great  and  infallible  principle  in  diplomacy,  as  well  as 
j  in  politics,  and  that  is  to  keep  one’s  promise,  and  not  to  promise 
more  than  one  can  fulfil.”  While  another  writer  records  this 
;  fer\'ent  wish  :  ”  Oh  !  that  the  spirit  of  Dante  might  once  more 
:  kindle  men’s  minds  and  the  evil  influence  of  Machiavelli  might 
’  be  cast  out  from  among  us !  ” 

;  It  is  evident  that  Samuel  Butler’s  view  of  jMachiavelli  is  still 
!  adhered  to :  Sir  Hudibras,  in  the  Satire  to  which  he  gives  his 
name  (published  1662),  is  put  through  a  catechism  by  the  Furies, 
and  gives  answers  that  are  full  of  dry  wit  :  — 

What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  end  clear? 

About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

And  that  which  was  proved  true  before 
Prove  false  again?  Two  hundred  more! 

What  makes  the  breaking  of  all  oaths 
A  holy  duty?  Food  and  clothes!  Etc.,  etc. 

The  leader  of  the  Furies  is  duly  impressed  by  these  answ'ers  : — 

It  is  enough,  quoth  he,  for  once. 

And  hath  rcprievtxl  thy  forfeit  bones  : 

Nick  Machiavel  had  ne’er  a  trick — 

Though  he  gave  his  name  to  our  old  Nick — 

But  was  below  the  least  of  these 
That  pass  i’  the  world  for  holiness. 

Modern  etymologists  may  refute  this  derivation  of  the  devil’s 
soubriquet  and  trace  it  to  the  Scandinavian  Niker — the  evil  spirit 
of  the  floods — but  the  belief  in  the  Florentine  politician’s 
crooked  craftiness  is  not  less  strong,  and  Machiavellian  is  still  an 
adjective  of  reproach.  How  far  do  Machiavelli’s  own  utterances 
justify  this  belief?  The  question  is  an  important  one,  for  all  fair- 
minded  people  agree  that  a  man  should  be  judged  by  his  own 
words  and  deeds,  and  not  by  the  legends  that  have  grown  up 
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around  his  name.  The  mere  fact  that  there  is  such  a  legendary 
growth  is  proof  in  itself  of  the  power  and  influence  that  attached 
to  Machiavelli’s  statements,  and  the  frequent  references  to  him 
and  to  his  writings  in  the  Elizabethan  drama  show  that  he  was 
much  studied  in  England,  or  rather  that  his  critics  were  much 
studied,  as  an  examination  of  these  references  will  show. 

Marlowe,  in  his  Jew  of  Malta,  puts  his  Prologue  into  the  mouth 
of  Machiavelli : — 

To  some,  perhaps,  my  name  is  odious. 

But  such  as  love  me  guard  me  from  their  tongues; 

And  let  them  know  that  I  am  Machiavell 

And  weigh  not  men  and  therefore  not  men’s  words 

Admired  I  am  of  them  that  hate  me  most; 

Though  some  speak  openly  against  my  books 
Yet  they  will  read  me  and  thereby  attain 
To  Peter’s  chair;  and  when  they  cast  me  off 
Are  poisoned  by  my  climbing  followers. 

I  count  religion  but  a  childish  toy 
And  hold  there  is  no  sin  but  ignorance. 

The  detestation  that  Marlow’e  felt  for  him  was  shared  by 
Shakespeare  : — 

Alenqon !  thou  notorious  Machiavell  I 

cries  the  Duke  of  York  in  Henry  VL,  meaning  thereby  to  stamp 
the  French  prince  as  a  double-dyed  villain. 

I  can  change  colours  with  a  chameleon. 

declares  the  wicked  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

Change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantages 
And  set  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  school. 

In  Machiavelli' 8  Dogge,  a  curious  pamphlet  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  the  writer  satirises  the  world  of  his  day 

Dost  thou  not  see,  except  thou  wilt  be  blinde, 

How  life  hath  lost  the  notes  of  Nature’s  loue? 

And  Wisdom’s  words  are  held  but  as  the  wind 
Where  Machiavillians  matchless  villians  proue. 

And  Tigres,  Foxes,  Wolves  and  Owles  and  Apes, 

Beganne  the  world  in  Shewes  of  human  Shapes. 

Each  stanza  of  the  poem  lashes  the  failings  of  a  separate  class 
of  society,  and  conveys  much  good  advice  to  the  “  Dogge,”  who  is 
meant  apparently  to  be  the  symbol  of  a  simple  soul  in  its  passage 
through  the  world,  and  concludes  with  a  picture  of  the  joys  of 
existence  when  all  the  villains  are  done  away  with  : — 

So  let  them  fall  to  work — God  speed  the  plough 
And  send  faire  weather  to  fetch  home  the  come : 

And  keep  the  mice  from  breeding  in  the  mowe 
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And  saue  the  carter  from  the  bullock’s  home, 

And  grant  the  farmer  long  to  keep  his  lease, 

And  so,  good  Doggo,  lie  down  and  hold  thy  peace. 

Another  pamphlet,  of  a  little  idter  date — 1641 — is  entitled 
Machiavelli’s  Ghost,  and  its  anonymous  author  hurls  his  bolts 
against  “  Projectors,”  a  term  which  he  explains  as  ”  makers  of 
clever  but  evill  projects.”  “Projects”  apparently  included  inven¬ 
tions,  as  the  following  quaint  passage  indicates  :  — 

“Hce  is  the  onelj  imitator  of  Guido  Vaux  his  darkelanthorne,  and  by  it, 
hath  made  a  device  to  convey  people  abou*  above  ground  that  shall  see 
everybody  and  no  man  see  them,  with  the  helpe  of  two-footed  beasts,  and 
hath  juggled  into  credit  with  a  strange  name  and  call  it  a  Sedan.” 

These  evil  Projectors  are  addressed  by  Machiavelli  as  his 
“  deare  Sonnes,” 

Sweet  Sonnes  of  Policie,  whose  glorious  traine 
Flew  like  Minerva  from  my  Jove-like  braine. 

Why  should  your  actions  suffer  censure  when 
You  were  indeed  the  onely  men  of  men 
That  did  with  cautious  industrie  supplie 
Nature’s  defects,  and  to  Monopolie 
Reduce  all  Trades  and  Sciences  within 
The  Kingdom,  from  the  Bever  to  the  Pin. 

And  to  encourage  you,  deare  children,  looke 
On  my  last  legacy,  this  little  Booke, 

Which  now  emergent  from  the  Presse,  doth  show 
(Perhaps  what  any  others  scarce  did  know) 

Your  noble  qualitie,  how  just,  how  true. 

You  are  to  th’  State,  what  wages  you  pursue. 

For  your  own  Profits  :  so  deare  Sonnes,  farewell. 

Ere  long  I  hope  to  welcome  you  to  Hell, 

Another  pamphlet.  The  Atheisticall  Politician,  is  less  sweeping 
in  its  denunciations  : — 

“Nicolo  Machiavell  is  cride  downe  for  a  villaine  neither  do  I  think  ho 
deserves  a  better  title,  yet  when  I  consider  he  was  not  only  an  Italian  but 
8  courtier,  I  cannot  choose  but  commisserate  his  fortune,  that  he  in  particular 
should  bear  the  markes  which  belong  to  the  wisest  Statesmen  in  generall. 
He  that  intends  to  express  a  dishonest  man  calls  him  a  Machiavillian,  when 
he  might  as  justly  say  a  Staffordian,  or  a  Cantabirian.  The  rules  he  speaks 
of,  he  saith  onely  to  a  Prince,  for  had  he  given  those  documents  to  a  Sonne, 
or  any  other  that  had  filled  any  narrower  roome  than  a  Kingdome,  he  might 
with  juster  reason  have  undergone  all  censure,  but  being  to  make  a  Grammar 
for  the  understanding  of  Tyrannical  Government,  is  he  to  be  blamed  for 
Betting  down  the  general  rules  of  such  Princes?  That  breach  of  faith  in  private 
men  is  damnable  and  dishonourable  he  cannot  deny,  but  Kings  seem  to  have 
larger  charters  by  reason  of  their  universal  coimnerce,  and  as  Ambassadors 
may  be  excused  if  they  He  abroad  for  the  good  of  their  Country,  because 
they  represent  their  Masters’  persons,  with  farre  greater  reason  may  they 
do  it  that  imploy  them,  provided  they  tume  not  the  edge  of  these  qualities 
towards  their  owne  people,  to  wliom  they  are  tyede  in  a  more  natural  and 
honest  obligation.” 
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A  book  called  Modem  Policies,  published  in  1657  .with  a  preface 
signed  by  W.  Blois,  treats  Machiavelli  with  little  mercy 
“  There  is  no  superstition  in  Politicks  more  odious,”  says  the 
author,  ”  than  to  stand  too  much  upon  niceties  and  scruples 
and  therefore  Machiavelli  cut  to  the  hair  when  he  advised  not 
absolutely  to  disavow  conscience,  but  to  manage  it  with  such  a 
prudent  neglect  as  is  scarce  discernible  from  a  tenderness:  not 
permitting  it  to  be  techy  and  relucting,  nor  yet  prostituting  it 
unless  upon  solemn  and  insuperable  occasions.”  In  this  satirical 
vein  he  continues  for  some  time,  but  breaks  out  into  sudden 
violence  at  the  close — ”  And  now.  Reader,  let  us  mix  our  prayers 
that  God  would  for  ever  banish  this  cursed  policy  out  of  Europe 
and  the  whole  Christian  w'orld,  and  damn  it  down  to  hell,  from 
whence  originally  it  came.” 

These  writers,  with  others  of  the  same  period,  may  have  read 
II  Principe  in  English,  the  first  translation  being  published 
in  1640 ;  but  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age — not  all  of  whom 
by  any  means  were  able  to  read  it  in  the  original — had  translations 
only  of  the  Arte  della  Guerra  and  Storia  di  Firenze,  in  neither 
of  which  are  the  more  reprehensible  doctrines  to  be  found. 
Where,  then,  did  they  obtain  their  knowledge  of  them?  The 
answer  to  the  question  is  given  in  Simon  Paterick’s  translation 
of  Gentillet’s  attack  on  Machiavelli,  the  Discours  sur  les  moyens 
de  bien  gouvcrner  et  maintenir  en  bonne  paix  un  Eoyaume  ou 
autre  PrincipauU:  contre  Nicolas  Machiavel.  This  book  was 
published  in  1676,  and  Paterick’s  translation — a  copy  of  which 
exists  in  the  Bodleian  library — was  brought  out  in  the  following 
year  with  the  title  A  Discourse  upon  the  Meanes  of  Wei  Got- 
erning.  It  was  Gentillet  who  supplied  most  of  the  information 
used  by  the  detractors  of  Machiavelli,  and  as  an  example  of  his 
statements  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  the  first  to  suggest 
that  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  the  result  of  his 
teaching.  That  his  name  quickly  passed  into  a  proverb  we  have 
already  seen,  and  a  further  instance  is  found  in  the  dedication  to 
the  translation  of  the  Discorsi  by  Edward  Dacres,  1635- 
”  Mine  author  wafl  a  Florentine,  whose  naturell  attitude  among 
the  Italians  is  subtilty,  and  whose  particular  eminence  in  cunning 
hath  styled  the  most  cunning  as  his  sectaries,  Machiavellians." 
But  for  one  who  based  this  charge  on  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
his  works  there  were  scores  to  whom  he  was  but  a  name  employed 
to  designate  a  mental  attitude,  and  Toussaint  Guirandet’s  state¬ 
ment  in  his  translation  of  the  Works  in  1798  that  Machiavelli 
“is  of  all  writers  the  one  most  talked  of  and  least  known,”  was 
as  true  in  his  day  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  none  of  Machiavelli  a 
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I  critics  have  been  students  of  his  works,  and  one  of  the  most  cele- 
i  brated  of  these  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Frederick  the  Great 
:  Qf  Prussia.  The  history  of  the  Anti-Machiavel,  which  he  wrote 
and  Voltaire  published,  is  a  strange  one,  and  it  has  been  exhaus- 
l|  tively  told  by  Carlyle,  who  does  not,  however,  show  his  usual 
'i  acumen  in  dealing  with  the  importance  oi  II  Principe.  “Perhaps 
mankind  is  getting  weary  of  the  question  altogether,”  he  writes; 
ji  “Machiavelli  himself  one  only  reads  now  on  compulsion — ‘  What  is 
the  use  of  arguing  with  anybody  who  can  believe  in  Machiavelli?  ’ 
asks  mankind,  or  might  well  ask,  and  except  for  editorial  purposes 
I  eschews  Anti-Machiavel,  impatient  to  be  rid  of  bane  and  antidote 
I  both.  Truly  this  world  has  had  a  pother  with  this  little  Nicol6 
I  Machiavelli  and  his  perverse  little  book.  And  as  to  the  other 
question,  w  as  the  Signor  Nicol6  serious  in  his  perverse  little  book, 
or  did  he  only  do  it  ironically,  with  a  serious  inverse  purpose? 
We  will  leave  that  to  be  decided,  any  time  convenient,  by  people 
who  are  much  at  leisure  in  the  world.”  But  this  kind  of  satire 
is  easy  enough,  and  there  are  some  in  the  present  day  who  are 
inclined  to  say  that  the  world  has  had  slightly  too  much  pother 
with  this  little  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his  pen’erse  little  books  I 
Machiavelli’s  book  and  Frederick’s  attitude  tow^ards  that  book  are 
of  the  greatest  interest  at  the  present  moment,  and  Lord 
Brougham’s  Essay  on  Voltaire,  published  in  1845,  brings  out  a 
very  curious  point  in  connection  with  it. 

“Voltaire,”  he  says,  “being  near  Brussels,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  happened  to  be  in  that  neighbourhood  soon  after 
his  accession,  proposed  coming  to  wait  upon  the  poet,  but  being 
prevented  by  a  severe  ague,  Voltaire  went  to  him,  and  had  his 
first  interview'  while  the  fit  was  upon  the  royal  patient  in  bed. 
He  undertook  to  publish  for  him  his  first  work,  the  Anti-Machiavel ; 
but,  unfortunately,  while  it  was  passing  through  the  Press,  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Sixth  left  his  daughter,  Maria  Teresa,  in  a 
condition  of  such  w'eakness  as  exposed  the  royal  combatant  of 
Machiavelli’s  opinions  to  an  irresistible  temptation — he  made  upon 
her  province  of  Silesia  one  of  the  most  unprovoked  and  un¬ 
justifiable  attacks  of  which  history  has  left  any  record.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  in  the  history  he  afterwards  wrote  of  the  war 
he  in  plain  terras  stated  as  the  cause  of  it  his  possessing  a  fine 
army  and  great  treasures,  which  his  father’s  recent  death  had  left 
him,  and  his  inability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  her  weakness. 
Voltaire,  on  revising  the  work,  struck  this  singular  passage  out  of 
it,  but,  having  kept  a  copy,  he  has  given  it  to  us  in  his  Memoirs. 
The  passage  thus  erased  and  thus  preserved  is  certainly  extremely 
curious,  and  for  honesty  or  impudence  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  warriors  — ”  Quc  Von  joigne  d  ces  considerations,  des 
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troupes  toujours  prHes  d'agir,  mon  ipargne  bien  reinpUe,  et  la 
vivacity  de  mon  character e.  C'itaient  Ics  raisons  que  j'atais  de 
faire  la  guerre  d  Maria  TlUrbse,  Reine  de  Bohimie  et  de  Hongarie 
— I’amhition,  I’inUrit,  le  desk  de  faire  parler  de  moi,  I’em. 
porUrent,  et  la  guerre  fut  rdsolue.”  “If  any  man,’’  adds  Lord 
Brougham,  “  who  enters  upon  a  voluntary  war  would  speak  out 
we  should  have  the  same  commentary  on  the  lives  of  all  the 
butchers  who  disgrace  and  afflict  our  species.  Nothing,  certainly, 
can  more  eloquently  describe  their  cold-blooded  wickedness  than 
these  words  of  Frederick’s.”  In  the  light  of  these  facts  the 
preface  which  Frederick  wrote  for  his  Anti-Macliiavel  reads 
strangely  :  *'J'ose  prendre  la  defense  de  VhumaniU  contre  ce 
monstre,  qui  veut  la  dHruirc;  j'ose  opposer  la  raison  et  la  justice 
an  sophisrne  et  au  crime,  et  j'ai  hasardi  mes  reflections  sur  le 
“Prince  ”  de  Machiavel  chapitre  par  chapitre  afln  que  V antidote se 
trouve  immediaternent  aupres  du  poison.” 

The  antidote  .had  little  effect  in  Frederick’s  own  case,  and, 
judged  by  the  statements  he  himself  made,  he  must  be  accounted 
one  of  those  villains  whom  at  the  close  of  his  book  he  accuses 
Machiavelli  as  representing  as  heroes.  ‘‘  Nous  avoyw  vu  dans  cet 
outrage  tous  les  faux  raisonnements  par  lesquels  Machiavel  a  pre- 
tendu  nous  donner  le  change,  et  nous  faire  prendre  les  sceleraU 
pour  de  grands  hommes.  J’ai  fait  mes  efforts  pour  reprouver 
le  contraire,  et  pour  disahuser  le  monde  de  Verreur  ou  sont  bien 
des  personnes  sur  la  politique  des  princes.  Je  leur  ai  montrd  que 
la  veritable  sag&sse  des  souverains  itoit  de  faire  du  bien :  que  tew 
veritable  interdt  exigeoit  qu’ils  soient  justes.  he  monde  seroit 
bien  keureux  s’il  n’y  avoit  d’autres  moijens  que  celui  de  la  nigo- 
ciation  pour  maintenir  la  justice,  et  pour  dtablir  la  paix  parmi  let 
nations.” 

The  indignation  with  which  modern  German  diplomatists 
repudiate  the  crimes  of  treachery  and  bad  faith  is  reminiscent 
of  the  terms  in  which  Frederick  abuses  Machiavelli  for  his  chapter, 
Si  les  princes  doivent  tenir  leur  parole — “  Machiavel,  le  plus 
mdchant,  le  plus  scMerat  des  hommes,  emploie  en  ce  chapitre  tous 
les  argumens  que  lui  suggtre  sa  furcur  pour  acerdditer  le  crime.' 
And  their  proclamations  of  mercy  and  clemency  have  as  genuine 
a  ring  about  them  as  those  penned  by  the  ancestor  of  the  Kaiser- 
Je  demands  s’il  y  a  un  intdrSt  personnel  dans  le  monde  qui  doite 
faire  rdsoudre  un  homme  d  faire  perir  les  innocens,  qui  s’opposent 
A  son  usurpation?  et  quel  appas  peut  avoir  une  couronne  souiUle 
de  sang  ?  Ces  rdfleccions  feroient  peut-dtre  peu  d’impression  wr 
Machiavel,  mais  je  me  persuade  que  tout  Vunivers  n’est  pas  autfi 
corrompu  que  lui.” 

One  interesting  point  to  be  noted  in  the  indictment  of  Machia- 
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velli  is  that  he  has  at  times  been  accused  on  opposing  counts,  both 
of  which  cannot  be  true.  He  has  often  been  called  Jesuitical, 
but  in  the  year  1559  the  Jesuits  accused  him  of  atheism,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  his  books  placed  upon  the  Index  by  Paul  IV. 
Cardinal  Pole,  among  other  ecclesiastics,  attacked  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Church,  and  in  a  work  by  J.  Scott  Byerley,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1810 — The  Close  Analogy  between  the  Principles  of 
Uachiavelli  and  the  Actions  of  Bmnaparte — the  author  main¬ 
tains  that  the  obloquy  heaped  upon  Machiavelli  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  exposed  the  falsities  of  Eome,  and  represents  him 
as  a  prophet  of  the  Reformation  on  the  strength  of  the  passage 
in  the  Discorsi  (Book  I.,  chapter  12),  in  which  he  says  that  those 
who  see  how  far  the  Church  of  Rome  has  fallen  from  its  first 
principles  must  agree  that  it  will  soon  suffer  either  ruin  or  chas¬ 
tisement  :  “  Chi  consideresse  i  fondimenti  suoi,  e  vedesse  Vuso 
fresente  quanto  e  diverso  da  quelli,  giudichebbe  esser  propinquo 
tenza  dubbio  o  la  rovina,  o  la  flagello.” 

The  author  of  the  Atheisticall  Politician,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  that  the  evil  of  his  teaching  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Church,  remarking  that  he 
is"  well  acquainted  with  the  miseries  of  those  that  are  so  unhappy 
as  to  fall  under  the  government  of  such  principles,  ’  ’  and  that  as 
"ill  means,  wittily  contrived,”  often  succeed,  ‘‘who  can  advise 
better  than  this  Florentine,  a  member  of  the  Romane  Church,  and 
is  in  that  regard  to  be  less  blamed,  because  he  had  as  much  re¬ 
ligion  as  the  Pope  then  in  being,  with  whom  all  impieties  were 
as  familiar  as  the  ayre  he  breathed  in."  Any  stick,  says  the  old 
{Hoverb,  is  good  enough  to  beat  a  dog  with,  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  legend  that  has  gathered  round  Machiavelli  has  so  blackened 
his  name  that  he  is  to  be  considered  a  fitting  target  for  any  and 
every  accusation. 

What  manner  of  mind  was  it,  then,  that  directed  the  utterances 
of  this  long-dead  politician ,  whose  influence  is  still  so  potent  after 
the  lapse  of  four  centuries?  Browning  could  have  answered  the 
question  for  us  if  he  had  chosen  to  make  Machiavelli  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  soul-revealing  monologues — Browning,  who  lived  at  the 
•ntrance  to  that  Via  Guicciardini  where  the  author  of  II  Principe 
was  bom  and  where  he  died.  The  Via  Guicciardini  was  in  those  days 
the  high  road  to  Rome,  leading  as  it  did  into  the  Via  Romana  and 
out  through  the  Romana  gate  to  the  way  by  which  went  and  came 
the  traffic  between  Florence  and  the  seat  of  Papal  government. 
Mules  laden  with  merchandise  and  rough  charcoal  burners  from 
the  mountains  pressed  upon  the  litters  of  fine  ladies  and  the 
unbling  palfreys  of  cardinals  and  legates  as  they  passed  down  the 
street  from  the  Porta,  by  the  open  space  where  Luca  Pitti’s  un- 
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finished  palace  proclaimed  his  folly  to  every  beholder,  down  the 
narrow  Via  Guicciardini,  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  so  into 
the  heart  of  the  city.  It  was  little  wonder  that  the  boy  grew  up 
of  a  shrewd  and  enquiring  disposition  when  such  sights  as  these 
passed  constantly  under  his  eyes,  and  the  dreamer  may  still 
see  him  there — a  keen-eyed,  square-browed  child,  all  unconscious 
of  the  day  when  his  name  should  become  a  by-word  among  the 
nations. 

Tj  explore  the  old  palaces  in  this  quarter  of  Florence  makes 
it  possible  to  understand  the  view  of  political  morality  that 
prevailed  in  Machiavelli’s  day  :  the  more  secret  staircases  they 
possessed  the  more  highly  they  were  esteemed,  while  nothing 
was  more  indispensable  than  that  each  room  should  open  into  the 
next,  so  that  escape  might  be  easy  from  the  poisoned  knife  of  the 
assassin.  A  dwelling  so  constructed  is  an  embodiment  of  the  life 
of  that  age — the  life  of  tortuous  passages  and  treacherous  trap¬ 
doors,  of  high,  barred  windows,  and  darkened,  tapestry-hung 
chambers ;  who  can  wonder  that  men  who  lived  in  such  sur¬ 
roundings  confused  statecraft  with  statesmanship,  or  that  strength 
and  cunning  seemed  to  them  the  most  desirable  of  qualities? 

There  are  other  places  in  Florence  that  are  conducive  to  a  right 
understanding  of  Machiavelli — the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  where  he 
acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Council,  the  Lung’  Arno  Soderini,  where 
that  Piero  Soderini  lived  with  whom  he  was  so  closely  associated, 
and  the  Eucellai  Gardens,  where  he  and  his  chosen  associates 
held  high  converse  together.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  understand 
him  fully  without  passing  through  the  Porta  Pomana  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  road  to  San  Casciano,  the  village  in  which  his  little  country 
estate  was  situated.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  is  known  now 
by  the  name  of  the  Villa  Albergaccio,  and  on  the  outside  is  m 
inscription  which  records  that  there  Machiavelli  wrote  his  im¬ 
mortal  works  on  the  Art  of  Government  and  on  the  Defence  d 
States  by  their  own  armies ;  the  place  is  off  the  tourists’  beaten 
track,  and  its  old-world  life  is  almost  unchanged  since  the  days 
when  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  described  it  in  his  country  idylls  and 
Machiavelli  passed  up  and  down  the  village  street,  intent  on 
the  sale  of  his  produce  and  the  affairs  of  his  estate.  It  was  as  a 
farmer,  and  not  as  a  man  of  letters,  that  his  neighbours  knew  him, 
but  once  inside  the  walls  of  his  house  he  was  another  being,  and 
he  has  described  his  double  life  so  realistically  that  it  strikes  upon 
the  reader  of  to-day  with  living  force  :  ‘  ‘  When  evening  comes," 
he  says,  ‘  ‘  I  return  to  the  house  and  go  into  my  study ;  at  the 
door,  I  take  off  my  working  dress,  stained  with  mire  and  clay,  and 
clothe  myself  with  stately  garments;  thus,  duly  arrayed,  I  make 
my  entry  into  the  courts  of  the  past,  wdiere  great  men  receive  me 
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with  favour,  and  where  I  satisfy  my  soul  with  that  food  w'hich 
alone  is  mine  and  which  I  was  bom  to  eat ;  where  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  talk  with  them  and  to  enquire  of  them  the  motives 
of  their  conduct ;  they,  in  their  benignity,  reply  to  me,  and  for 
four  hours  at  a  time  I  am  sensible  of  no  vexations,  I  forget  every 
trouble,  I  do  not  fear  poverty,  I  am  not  terrified  at  death.” 

It  was  not  only  for  his  private  enjoyment  that  Machiavelli 
thus  held  communion  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  it  was  for  the 
edification  of  the  world  :  he  remembered,  he  says,  the  dictum  of 
Dante  that  there  is  no  science  if  we  only  learn  to  forget,  and 
therefore  he  sets  down  what  he  has  gathered  from  the  great  de¬ 
parted  in  a  book,  and  to  this  book  he  is  going  to  give  the  title  of 
11  Principe.  He  speaks  of  it  modestly  as  a  ghirihizzo,  or  fan¬ 
tastical  conceit,  but  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  it,  all  the  same,  for 
he  hoped  that  it  might  lead  to  his  recall  from  exile  and  to  his 
renewed  employment  in  affairs  of  State. 

The  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  II  Principe  are  directed, 
for  the  most  part,  against  two  of  its  doctrines — (1)  That  it  is  Force 
that  must  govern  the  world,  (2)  that  Force  may  be  aided  by 
duplicity,  and  that  in  many  cases  such  duplicity  is  a  duty.  That 
Machiavelli  should  have  chosen  Cesare  Borgia  as  the  embodiment 
of  that  which  he  calls  virtu — virile  force — is  another  offence, 
and  at  first  sight  his  admiration  is  hard  to  understand.  ”  Molto 
splendido  e  macinifico  ”  is  the  phrase  that  he  uses  when  speaking 
ol  he  young  duke  as  he  first  saw  him  in  June,  1502,  and  he  goes 
on  to  describe  him  as  fearing  neither  fatigue  nor  danger,  and  as 
being  always  formidable  and  victorious.  It  was  in  the  last  word 
that  Cesare’s  charm  lay  for  Machiavelli :  success  for  him,  was 
the  seal  of  the  gods’  approbation,  and  while  a  man  was  successful 
he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  deserving  of  praise.  It  is  this 
belief,  doubtless,  that  explains  his  biting  satire  on  Soderini,  a 
man  to  whom  he  owed  much  and  whom  he  had  faithfully 
sen’ed 

La  notte  che  morl  Pier  Soderfni, 

L’alma  n’and6  del  Inferno  alia  bocca; 

E  Pluto  le  grid6  :  anima  sciocoa, 

Che  Inferno?  Va’  nel  limbo  de’  bambini! 

Which  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

When  on  the  night  Pier  Soderini  died 

His  soul  went  downward  to  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

“No  room  for  simpletons!  ’’  stern  Pluto  cried, 

“Away!  And  in  the  children’s  limbo  dwell!  ” 

Since  Soderini  believed  that  patience  and  kindness  w'ould 
suffice  to  disarm  his  enemies  he  failed  to  keep  the  power  that  he 
bad  gained,  and  was  evidently  deficient  in  that  virU'i  which  was 
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to  Machiavelli  the  greatest  of  all  the  gifts  that  man  can  boast- 
this  he  points  out  in  the  Discorsi  (Book  III.,  chapter  3),  and  bv 
his  comments  shows  plainly  that  he  considered  that  it  woald 
be  absurd  to  pay  Soderini  any  further  homage.  Reduced  thus  to  a 
bald  statement,  there  is  something  monstrous  in  the  doctrine  but 
Machiavelli  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  that  he  was  in  any  way 
abnormal.  The  defence  that  is  put  into  his  mouth  in  the  Dialogue 
aux  Enfers  (published  in  Brussels,  1864)  is  very  much  what  we 
might  imagine  him  as  urging  in  his  own  behalf  :  “  Cc  n'est  pns 
mot  qui  suift  le  fondateur  de  la  doctrine  dont  on  m'attnhute  le 
patemitd,  c’cst  le  coeiir  humain.  Le  Machiavellismc  est  an- 
Urieur  h  Machiavel." 

He  was  not  the  first  who  had  preached  the  gospel  of  Force, 
though  he  may  have  been  the  first  who  pushed  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion .  That  very  Dante  w’hose  opinions  are  held  up  to-day 
as  being  the  antithesis  of  those  of  Machiavelli,  says  in  his  DeMon- 
arcliia  that  no  State  can  prosper  without  a  supreme  arbiter,  and 
in  the  sixth  Canto  of  the  Paradiso  declares  that  the  valorous  deeds  I 
of  the  Roman  power  have  ma^  it  w’orthy  of  reverence,  since  I 
Justice  committed  conquests  into  its  hands  that  strifes  might  be  I 
put  down  and  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Janus  be  barred.  Two! 
centuries  separate  II  Principe  from  De  Monarchia,  and  the  hopes! 
that  Dante  centred  on  the  ruler  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire! 
had  faded  and  died  ;  not  peace,  but  a  sword,  had  been  brought  by 
its  successive  Emperors,  and  though  Machiavelli  sighed  for  a 
supreme  arbiter,  the  source  from  which  he  looked  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance  w’as  not  the  same.  Cesare  Borgia  had  been  dead  for 
some  years  when  II  Principe  was  written,  but  the  star  of  the  Medici 
was  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  if  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  still  the  strifes  of  distracted  Italy,  Machiavelli  would  gladly 
have  seen  them  rise  from  the  rule  of  a  province  to  the  leaders!;!; 
of  a  kingdom. 

For  this  was  the  dream  that  fired  Machiavelli’s  brain  throug’ 
the  whole  of  his  career— United  Italy — nothing  less  would  satisb 
him,  and  though  he  knew  that  the  dream  could  not  be  fulfilled ir 
his  own  day,  he  had  not  the  less  belief  in  its  ultimate  triumpl’ 
And  this  unification  of  Italy  could,  he  maintained,  only  k 
achieved  through  the  medium  of  a  strong  man,  a  leader,  a  Prino'^ 
We,  in  our  day,  have  far  more  faith  in  national  movements  th; 
in  arbitrary  enactments ;  we  have  learnt  to  understand  that  ii 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  us  and  cannot  be  imposed  from  witbo;^ 
But  even  as  late  a  writer  as  Carlyle  endorses  Machiavelli’s  theOTy: 
he  speaks  of  his  heroes  as  "  leaders  of  men,  modellers,  patterr*- 
and,  in  a  wide  sense,  creators,  of  whatever  the  general  sense  c 
man  contrived  to  do  or  attain.”  In  “Hero-worship”  he  seeitl 
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“everlasting  hope  for  the  management  of  the  world,”  and  it  was 
just  this  hope  that  inspired  Machiavelli :  the  strong  man  must 
come  who  should  put  down  warring  powers  and  principalities; 
then,  when  that  was  accomplished,  peace  and  prosperity  might 
be  possible.  His  adverse  criticism  of  Savonarola  has  often  been 
cast  up  against  him,  but  in  reality  it  is  only  a  natural  outcome  of 
his  beliefs — it  was  no  personal  animosity  against  the  great  Be- 
former,  the  ruler  of  the  destinies  of  Florence;  reformers  and 
rulers  were  dear  to  Machiavelli,  and  if  Savonarola  had  shown 
himself  capable  of  imposing  his  laws  upon  Florence  the  young 
Secretary  of  State  w’ould  have  been  his  loyal  subject.  But  what 
Machiavelli  foresaw  when  in  March,  1498,  he  listened  to  the 
Prate’s  sermons  in  the  Duomo,  came  only  too  surely  to  pass,  and 
the  warning  that  he  illustrates  in  II  Principe  by  Savonarola’s 
failure  to  enforce  the  decrees  that  he  made  was  amply  justified 
by  events. 

That  some  of  the  recommendations  in  II  Principe  shock  our 
sense  of  morality  is  undeniable  :  e.g.,  the  w^ell-known  passage  in 
chapter  17,  in  which  he  defends  the  cruelties  of  Cesare  Borgia, 
or  the  celebrated  chapter  18,  with  its  title — In  che  modo  i  Principi 
debbano  osservare  la  Fede,  in  which  he  maintains  that  a  prudent 
Prince  will  not  keep  his  word  if  it  is  to  his  own  hurt,  and  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  possess  the  virtues  of  sincerity, 
)yl  mercy,  and  pity,  but  that  it  is  very  necessary  that  he  should 
a}  seem  to  have  them — e  hen  necessario  parere  d'averle.  Such 
statements  as  these  cannot  be  explained  away,  nor  can  they  he 
excused,  and  they  may  well  seem  to  be  the  inspiration  of  modern 
statesmen  who  regard  treaties  as  scraps  of  paper  and  order  soldiers 
to  pillage,  burn,  and  torture,  as  part  of  their  daily  duties.  But 
though  these  statements  cannot  be  explained  away,  they  can  to 
some  extent  be  explained.  It  was  for  no  personal  aggrandisement 
that  these  courses  were  to  be  permitted ;  Machiavelli  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  the  Prince  must  be  neither  a  tyrant  nor  a  traitor  in 
I.  his  capacity  as  a  man — should  he  be  so,  he  deserves  the  severest 
i'  censure.  In  his  poem,  Amhizione,  he  shows  the  evil  effects  of 
Ambition,  Cruelty,  and  Deceit  upon  the  character,  while  in 
t>  Ingratitudine  he  declares  that  Ingratitude  is  the  daughter  of 
Avarice  and  Suspicion,  and  that  it  lives  in  the  breasts  of  kings 
»nd  princes — 

tl  De’  Principi  e  de’  Re  vive  nel  petto. 

There  are  ingenious  writers  who  have  collected  lists  of  contra¬ 
dictory  opinions  from  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  forgetting  that  the 
characters  in  a  drama  are  not  intended  to  be  the  mouthpieces  of 
the  dramatist’s  own  views ;  but  the  opposing  statements  found 
tl  in  Machiavelli’s  works  cannot  be  treated  dramatically— they  all 
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proceed  from  his  own  mouth,  and  they  must  therefore  be  judged  ' 

from  a  different  standpoint.  Two  things  are  si^cially  necessary  ^ 

for  a  right  understanding  of  the  mind  of  Machiavelli — the  refusal  * 

to  attach  general  applications  to  particular  instances,  and  th«  ^ 

study  of  his  works  as  a  whole  instead  of  in  isolated  and  selected  ^ 

paesages.  When  Cesare  is  praised  for  his  subjugation  of  the  ' 

Romagna,  it  is  clear  that  Machiavelli  did  not  moan  to  recommend  ^ 

Giuliano  de’  Medici  to  destroy  Florence  and  its  inhabitants;  the  * 

Romagna  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  the  hand  of  every  man  ^ 

was  against  his  neighbour’s ;  fierce  as  lions,  they  were  also  as  ^ 

cunning  as  foxes,  and  to  bring  them  into  subjection  strong  ^ 

measures  were  necessary — measures  w'hich  W'ere  undoubtedlv  ^ 

cruel,  but  which  united  the  Romagna  in  faithfulness  and  peace—  * 

Unitala  e  ridottala  in  pace  e  in  fede.  Half-measures  were  ' 

Machiavelli’s  highest  detestation  ;  his  greatest  dread  was  to  be  ^ 

burdened  with  a  prince  who  can  neither  decide  wholly  for  peace 
nor  wholly  for  war ;  such  limitations,  he  says,  do  not  proceed  * 
from  virtue,  but  from  cowardice,  and  are  profitable  neither  for 
the  prince  himself  nor  to  others — a  bold  statement,  but  one  that  ^ 
may  be  matched  from  the  pages  of  that  most  moral  of  poets, 
Robert  Browning,  whose  “  Statue  and  the  Bust  ”  has  proved  a 
stumbling-block  to  many  of  his  faithful  admirers  : — 

If  you  choose  to  play! — is  my  principle — 

Ijet  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 

For  his  life’s  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  will. 

It  was  not  because  he  slew  and  ravaged  that  Machiavelli  admired 
Cesare,  but  because  by  slaughter  and  ravage  he  established  order. 
Nor  was  it  Cesare  the  man,  vicious  and  depraved,  whom  he 
praised ;  it  was  the  ruler  with  the  iron  hand,  w  ho  put  down  strife 
and  disturbance  and  set  strong  government  in  the  place  of  chaos; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  praise  of  him  is  confined  to 
this  one  episode  in  his  career,  and  that  after  his  death,  in  1503, 
Machiavelli  wrote  of  him  that  being  dead  and  brought  to  punish¬ 
ment  by  his  sins,  it  was  not  necessary  to  trouble  about  him  any 
further. 

That  Machiavelli  taught  that  kings  can  do  no  wrong  is  an  idea 
that  is  only  entertained  by  those  who  have  not  read  his  Discorti 
sopra  la  Prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio.  Of  his  pioneer  work  as  a 
scientific  historian  there  is  no  room  to  speak  here,  but  the  Discm 
cannot  be  omitted  from  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  true  nature 
of  his  mind.  The  book  was  written  at  the  same  period  as 
II  Principe — after  his  imprisonment  by  the  Medici  and  during 
his  enforced  retreat  at  San  Casciano — and  though  it  has  only 
had  one  reader  where  II  Principe  has  had  a  hundred,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  the  two,  since  the  one  is  the  complement  of 
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the  other.  That  he  put  into  the  Discorsi  what  he  considered 
his  ripest  wisdom  we  know  from  its  dedication  to  Buondalmonte 
and  Eucellai :  “I  send  you,”  he  writes,  ”  the  worthiest  gift  I 
have  to  offer,  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  all  that  I  have  learnt 
from  long  experience  and  continuous  study  of  the  things  of  the 
v;ot\d"— Quanto  io  so,  e  quanto  to  ho  imparato  per  lunga  pratica  e 
continua  lezione  delle  cose  del  mondo.  The  Unity  of  Italy  is 
the  idea  that  permeates  the  whole  book,  and  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  first  part  he  declares  that  the  end  he  longs  for  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  rule  of  one  man,  who  must  get  the  power  into 
his  own  hands  if  he  is  to  effect  reforms— d  necessario  che  uno  solo 
sia  quello  che  dia  il  modo.  This  one  man,  he  is  bold  enough  to 
say,  will  never  be  the  Pope,  for  the  Papal  power  has  ever,  and 
will  ever,  foment  disturbances  and  discontents  between  the  rival 
provinces  for  its  own  advantage. 

But  though  these  preliminary  statements  may  seem  to  echo 
those  of  II  Principe,  they  are  succeeded  by  others  of  a  very 
different  character.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Machiavelli 
advocates  tyranny,  and  that  the  most  admirable  Prince  in  his  eyes 
was  he  who  most  ruthlessly  oppressed  the  people ;  but  in  the 
Discorsi  he  declares  again  and  again  that  the  people  are  the  best 
guardians  of  the  State  :  thus  in  Book  I.,  chapter  58,  he  says  that 
the  rule  of  a  people  is  characterised  by  more  constancy,  judgment, 
and  prudence  than  the  rule  of  a  prince ;  that  a  prince  is  more 
often  drawn  aside  by  his  own  passions  and  more  disposed  to  exalt 
unworthy  persons  to  office.  Princes,  he  says,  are  more  successful 
in  founding  States  and  establishing  laws,  but  when  this  has  been 
done  the  people  themselves  should  take  over  the  government,  for 
if  a  prince  should  prove  to  be  mischievous  there  is  no  remedy  but 
the  sword,  and  his  cruelties  are  worse  and  more  unjustifiable  than 
those  of  the  multitudes,  for  the  multitudes  resort  to  cruelty  that 
they  may  prevent  those  whom  they  fear  from  seizing  upon  the 
common  good,  but  the  prince,  that  he  may  prevent  those  whom 
he  fears  from  seizing  upon  what  is  their  own — Le  crudelth  della 
moltitudine  sono  contro  a  chi  ci  tenono  che  occupi  il  hen  comune, 
<iuellc  d’un  principc  sono  contro  a  chi  ci  tenono  che  occupi  il  hen 
proprio. 

Nor  does  he  advocate  continual  harsh  measures,  as  some  of 
his  critics  have  represented.  In  chapter  45  he  states  expressly  that 
DO  worse  course  can  be  taken  than  to  hold  the  minds  of  a  subject 
plo  in  fear  of  perpetual  punishments  and  persecutions — Si  vede 
quanto  sia  dannoso  ad  una  repuhlica  o  ad  un  prtneipe,  tenere  con 
1«  eordinue  pene  ed  offese  sospesi  e  paurosi  gli  animi  dei  sudditi. 
In  Book  II.,  chapter  29,  his  language  is  even  more  explicit,  for 
says  that  the  faults  of  the  people  should  be  charged  upon  the 
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Prince,  since  they  proceed  either  from  his  negligence  or  from 
his  example — Tali  peccati  convicne  che  nascono  o  per  sua  negli. 
genza  o  per  esser  lui  macchiata  di  simili  errori.  E  chi  discoveren 
i  popoli  che  e  nei  nostri  tempi  sono  stati  tenuti  pieru  di  ruherit 
e  di  simili  peccati,  vedrd,  che  serd,  al  tutto  nato  da  qtielli  che  U 
governavano,  che  erano  di  simil  natura.  To  support  this  opinion 
he  quotes  a  saying  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici : — 

What  the  Prince  does,  that  the  people  learn, 

For  on  the  Prince  the  eyes  of  all  men  turn. 

(Quel  che  fa  il  Signor  fanno  poi  molti,  Che  nel  Signor  son  tutli 
gli  occhi  volti.)  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the 
maxims  which  Machiavelli  laid  down  for  times  of  war  and  re¬ 
volution  have  been  taken  as  meant  for  the  art  of  government  in 
general ;  while  the  fact  that  in  the  present  day  we  do  not  state 
our  opinions  with  regard  to  war  in  such  plain  terms  prevents  us 
from  recognising  that  the  traps  that  we  lay,  and  rightly  lay,  for 
the  enemy,  are  no  other  than  the  “  frauds”  which  iMachiavelli 
condemns  in  private  conduct,  but  justifies  on  the  battle-field- 
Che  usare  la  frauda  in  ognd  azione  sia  detestible,  nondimeno  nel 
maneggiar  la  guerra  t  cosa  laudahile  e  gloriosa.  Or  that  “to  beat 
Germany  to  her  knees,”  an  end  that  we  were  all  resolved  to  attain 
in  the  War,  is  but  another  way  of  stating  Machiavelli’s  detesta¬ 
tion  of  middle  courses  in  dealing  with  an  enemy — 0  si  salvmeeo 
hberamente ,  o  si  ammazzassero  tutti,  e  che  non  si  pigliasse  lam 
del  mezzo — la  qual  via  ju  sempre  perniciosa  nelle  cose  di  state. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  advice  in  the  Discorsi  that  might  well 
be  laid  to  heart  at  the  present  day;  as,  for  example,  in  BooklL, 
chapter  10,  where  he  discusses  the  relative  importance  of  men  and 
money  in  times  of  war,  and  denies  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made 
by  Quintus  Curtius  in  the  war  between  Antipater  the  Macedonian 
and  the  King  of  Sparta,  that  money  is  il  nervo  della  Guerra,  oi, 
as  we  should  say,  the  sinews  of  war — for,  though  it  is  a  necessity 
of  war,  good  soldiers  are  its  first  and  great  requisite,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  supply  of  men  must  be  the  first  consideration  of  the  State. 
Again,  in  chapter  15  of  the  same  Book  there  is  a  passage  of 
special  insight  and  wisdom,  in  which  he  points  out  the  danger  of 
irresolute  decisions  and  slow  deliberations,  especially  those  that 
are  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  any  friendly  power — Deliberazioneletiit 
e  tarde,  massime  quelle  che  si  hanno  a  deliberare  in  favore  di 
alcuno  amico.  Such  slowness,  he  adds,  in  words  that  deserve  to 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  helps  nobody  and  hurts  oneself. 

His  criticism  of  artillery  in  chapter  17  has  been  much  scoffed 
at,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  many  difficultie* 
with  regard  to  artillery  in  that  day,  and  that  Machiavelli,  being 
neither  a  trained  soldier  nor  a  professional  engineer,  could  not  be 
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expected  to  foresee  how  those  difficulties  would  be  overcome ; 
while  his  summing  up  of  the  question  is  surely  a  prophetic  de¬ 
scription  of  that  fine  work  of  our  gunners  to  which  every  War 
despatch  bore  witness — “Artillery  is  profitable  to  an  army  when 
it  is  mingled  with  that  ancient  valour  without  which  it  avails 
little  against  a  courageous  enemy.” 

Some  of  the  events  of  the  Great  War  seem  to  confirm  his 
doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  those  fortresses  in  which  the  com¬ 
manders  of  his  day  so  strongly  put  their  faith,  while  his  rooted 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  military  training  for  the  nation  has 
been  echoed  on  every  side.  It  is  not  in  the  Discorsi  that  he 
treats  of  mercenary  troops,  but  he  cannot  close  the  book  without 
once  more  expressing  his  opinion  that  they  are  of  all  soldiers  the 
most  dangerous  to  the  State — Dico  per  tanto  di  rniovo,  come  di 
tutte  Valtre  qualitd  di  soldati  gli  ausiliari  sono  i  piu  dannosi. 

This  opinion  is  put  forward  in  11  Principe,  where  he  tells  us 
that  the  Prince  who  bases  the  duration  of  his  government  upon  * 
mercenary  forces  will  have  no  real  security ;  and  in  the  Arte 
della  Guerra,  in  which  he  says  that  mercenary  soldiers  do  not 
wish  for  peace,  but  use  all  their  efforts  for  the  prolongation  of 
wars. 

But  Machiavelli  was  not  a  man  of  words  alone ;  wTitten  w’ords 
remain,  but  deeds  die,  and  therefore  this  is  a  side  of  his  career 
with  which  we  are  less  familiar,  but  we  have  the  record  of  his 
work  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Council  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  of  State.  His  attempt  to  construct  a  National  Militia 
is  of  special  interest  to-day,  and  seeing,  as  we  do,  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  such  movements,  we  cannot  but  feel  amazed  at 
what  he  accomplished.  The  obstacles  were  not  less  then  than 
now,  traditions  and  prejudices  alike  had  to  be  overcome,  and 
since  in  addition  to  all  the  other  difficulties  there  was  a  very 
real  danger  that  the  commander  of  such  a  force  would  try  to 
seize  the  government  for  himself,  the  Signory — when  at  last  they 
allowed  themselves  to  listen  to  his  arguments — stipulated  that 
no  Florentine  should  be  appointed  to  the  post.  A  Spanish  friend 
of  Cesare  Borgia,  don  Micheletto,  was  to  be  the  first  captain, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1505  a  new  Council  was  formed,  the 
llove  Ojficiale  delV  Ordinanza  e  milezia  fiorentina,  by  whom 
Machiavelli  was  sent  to  announce  a  census  in  each  commune  and 
to  arrange  that  all  the  tabulated  males  between  the  ages  of  seven¬ 
teen  and  forty  should  be  drilled  in  martial  exercises.  “He  was 
the  first  in  Europe,”  says  Canestrini  in  his  preface  to  the  Scritti 
nediti,  “to  make  the  militia  a  national  institution  and  not  a 
trade”;  and  Costantino  Triantaffilis,  in  his  Nuovi  Studii,  speaks 
of  him  as  the  great  statesman  who,  as  the  founder  of  a  National 
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Army,  was  the  preciusor  cf  Italian  regeneration.  He  must  have 
been  a  proud  man  when,  in  the  February  of  1606,  a  review  of  the  f 
first  troop  of  four  hundred  vvas  held  in  the  Piazza  Signoria,  but 
like  most  pioneers  he  was  to  know  disappointment  as  well  as 
triumph ;  his  cherished  Territorials  were  at  first  easily  overcome 
by  regular  soldiers,  and  when  at  the  Siego  of  Prato  they  fled 
ignominiously  before  the  Spaniards,  he  bitterly  lamented  their 
cowardice.  The  return  of  the  Medici  in  1612  deprived  him  of 
his  post,  and  it  was  no  w'onder  that  desperation  seized  him: 
“I  would  they  employed  me,”  he  cried,  “if  only  to  roll  stones!" 

But  neither  the  defeats  of  the  Militia  nor  the  downfall  of^its 
creator  could  wTeck  a  scheme  so  wise  and  so  necessary ;  in  1514 
an  order  was  made  for  its  reconstitution,  and  the  number  of  the 
troops  was  increased  to  ten  thousand ;  that  it  held  Machiavelli’s 
heart  to  the  end  of  his  life  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  he 
went  to  Pome  in  1626  to  present  his  History  of  Florence  to  the 
Pope,  he  ventured  to  urge  him  to  take  up  the  cause  of  National 
Service.  That  Clement  VII.  was  favourably  impressed  was 
showm  by  his  sending  Machiavelli  to  Faenza  to  confer  with 
Guicciardini,  the  historian,  who  w'as  at  that  time  President  of 
the  Eomagna,  and  when,  in  1626,  Florence  was  threatened  with 
invasion  by  the  Emperor,  Machiavelli  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Council  of  Defence.  His  ardent  longing  to  obtain  employment 
once  more  in  tbe  service  of  the  State  had  been  fulfilled,  and  if 
his  life  had  been  prolonged  the  gifts  which  he  had  matured  by 
much  study  during  the  period  of  his  retirement  would  doubtless 
have  led  him  to  greater  heights  than  he  had  ever  before  attained: 
but  a  severe  illness  seized  him  in  June,  1527,  and  in  two  days  all 
was  over. 

Those  who  desire  to  discover  the  real  nature  of  Machiavelli’s 
mind  must  free  their  opinions  of  prejudice  and  clear  away  the 
accretions  of  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  that  have 
grown  up  around  him,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  place  where  the 
modern  student  may  come  so  near  to  him  as  in  the  Orti  Oricellari 
of  Florence,  the  gardens  that  he  describes  so  graphically  in  the 
Arte  della  Guerra  and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  read  his 
Discorsi  to  a  circle  of  eager  listeners.  The  Orti  Oricellari  are 
much  changed  since  his  day,  for  a  great  part  of  the  ground  that 
they  covered  has  been  sold  for  building,  and  the  treasures  of  art 
collected  by  the  Medici  and  the  Eucellai  have  been  scattered: 
but  something  of  Machiavelli  may  be  found  there  still— not  ia 
the  modern  hall  that  commemorates  his  connection  with  the 
place,  but  in  the  corner  that  remains  of  the  old  garden  where 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  stood  for  more  years  than  man  cm 
count  and  the  ferns  by  the  fountain  unfold  their  fronds  as  they 
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unfolded  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  sovran  pemator,  as  Alfieri 
calls  him,  who  wandered  through  these  paths,  his  mind  full  of  the 
thoughts  that  he  was  about  to  communicate  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Academy.  This  old-world  garden  of  dreams  is  not  the  place 
in  which  to  judge  Machiavelli  harshly,  for  here  he  is  not  so  much 
the  politician  whose  methods  have  laid  him  open  to  criticism 
as  the  philosopher  who  delighted  his  friends  wdth  his  incisive 
speech  and  his  marvellous  flashes  of  insight.  The  splendid 
peroration  of  II  Principe  in  which  he  recounts  the  wrongs  of 
Italy  and  calls  upon  the  Medici  to  deliver  her,  shows  that,  in 
spite  of  his  undoubted  mistakes  and  errors  of  judgment,  he  had 
one  great  and  glorious  aim  always  before  him — the  deliverance 
of  his  country  from  the  ills  that  oppressed  her  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  liberty  within  her  borders.  This  aim  it  is  which  gives 
him  kinship  with  the  noblest  sons  of  Florence  and  links  him 
with  them  into  one  golden  chain.  It  was  liberty  for  which  Dante 
I  suffered  and  prayed,  for  which  Savonarola  lived  and  died,  for 
which  Machiavelli  planned  and  schemed ;  and  the  liberty  came 
at  last,  came  in  full  measure,  and  we  to-day  have  been  shown  the 
fulfilment  of  their  dreams  in  the  strength  and  courage  of  a  united 
Italy  flinging  herself  freely  into  the  great  struggle  of  Eight 
against  Might.  Faith  and  not  sight  was  their  portion,  for  they 
died  not  having  received  the  promises,  but  who  knows  whether 
Dante,  as  he  leaned  across  the  golden  bar  of  Paradise,  may  not 
have  heard  the  trumpets  pealing  out  the  announcement  of  the 
Unification  of  Italy  in  the  year  of  the  six  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth?  Or  that  Machiavelli  may  not  have  rejoiced  to  know 
that  her  Eedeemer  had  come  at  last  to  break  her  bonds  and  to 
heal  her  wounds — that  Eedeemer  whom,  as  he  says  in  the  closing 
lines  of  II  Principe,  Italy  was  waiting  to  welcome  with  impatience 
and  with  fidelity,  with  joy  and  with  tears. 

Mary  Bradford  Whiting. 
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Since  the  lieform  Act  was  passed  last  year  three  important  events 
have  occurred  in  India.  The  death  of  Mr.  Tilak  is  the  least  of 
these ;  although  he  was  recognised  as  a  leader  of  the  Extremist 
agitation,  and  was  acclaimed  as  such  by  an  influential  section  of 
the  “energetic  minority,”  there  were  signs  that  his  power  was 
shared  by  several  others  whose  views  were  not  in  complete 
accordance  with  his,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  move¬ 
ment  which  he  had  championed  had  already  taken  root  and 
could  be  carried  on  without  him.  The  Caliphate  agitation  is 
noteworthy,  not  so  much  for  the  direct  issue  as  for  the  forces 
and  tendencies  which  it  reveals.  It  cannot  be  put  aside  with 
the  cheap  sneer  that  it  is  merely  a  net  spread  by  the  wily  Hindu 
for  the  unwary  Mussulman,  because  no  Hindu  cares  a  brass 
farthing  what  becomes  of  the  Caliph.  That  is  to  ignore  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  more  prudent  to  regard  it  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  nationality  which  has  so  recently  come  to  the  birth 
in  India.  Hindu  and  Mussulman  alike  are  awaking  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  there  is  in  colour,  in  outlook  and  in  habit  of  life 
more  in  common  between  them  than  between  either  of  them  and 
the  Englishman.  Racial  pride  and  religion,  the  two  forces  which 
kept  them  so  long  apart,  are  slowly  weakening.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  politics  as  a  force  have  been  gradually 
acquiring  a  strength  which  has  relatively  reduced  the  power  of 
the  others.  The  one  claims  intellectual,  the  other  martial, 
superiority,  and  the  balance  of  qualities  is  emphasised  by  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  common  subjection  to  an  alien  ruling  race.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  educated  Hindu  tends  to  be  unorthodox,  if  not  atheistic, 
and  a  recent  writer  quotes  a  Mussulman  lady  of  high  rank  as 
witness  to  the  laxity  of  Mussulman  boys.  These  tendencies  may 
not  be  reflected  in  the  masses,  but  except  for  the  franchise,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  they  will  be  easily  led,  the  masses  do  not  count 
in  a  great  political  movement.  This  fusion  of  two  classes  hitherto 
antagonistic  would  be  a  healthy  sign  were  it  not  that  it  so  often 
expresses  itself  in  hostility  to  the  English  power. 

But  it  is  the  Punjab  disclosures  which  have  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  for  the  dawn  of  the  new  era.  The  mantle  of  Mr.  Tilak 
has  fallen  on  Mr.  M.  K.  Gandhi,  a  visionary  in  a  land  of 
visionaries.  Those  who  know  him  have  testified  to  the  charm 
of  his  personality,  to  the  purity  of  life  and  purpose,  and  to  his 
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devotion  to  his  cause.  Unfortunately,  like  many  dreamers,  he 
does  not  realise  whither  his  dreams  may  lead  him  when  he  under¬ 
takes  political  enterprises.  Passive  resistance  was  his  creed  in 
South  Africa,  and  to  that  creed  he  has  clung  ever  since ;  he 
regards  it  as  the  direct  lesson  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and, 
though  admitting  that  his  Satyagraha  movement  led  to  deplor¬ 
able  results  in  the  Punjab,  he  claims  that  his  principle  is  unshaken 
and  is  not  to  Be  judged  by  passing  events,  however  deplorable. 
That  apparently  is  the  logic  of  the  doctrine  of  non-co-operation, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  passive  resistance.  Acting  upon 
this  conviction,  he  has  now  induced  the  Congress,  indignant  at 
what  it  deems  the  atrocities  of  the  Punjab,  and  somewhat  arti¬ 
ficially  inflamed  by  the  question  of  the  Caliphate,  to  accept  his 
doctrine  in  principle,  though  not  without  grave  misgivings.  His 
aim  is  to  make  government  impossible  until  the  authorities  shall 
have  recognised  the  justice  of  his  particular  views ;  suffering  and 
renunciation  are  his  creed,  even  if  they  lead  inevitably  to  the 
week  of  the  fairest  chance  of  self-government  which  India  has 
ever  had.  If  India  really  adopts  this  scheme,  if  her  pleaders 
refuse  to  plead  and  her  legislators  to  legislate,  her  merchants  to 
sell  and  her  students  to  learxi,  the  day  of  her  reform  must  inevit- 
j  ably  be  postponed,  may  even  pass  as  a  dream  in  the  night ;  and 
if  the  scheme  be  only  partially  tried,  the  sun  of  her  new  era  will 
rise  amid  the  storm  clouds  of  embittered  relations  and  party 
cleavage. 

Such  is  the  political  atmosphere  in  w’hich  we  are  about  to  try 
the  delicate  experiment  of  democratic  government  on  an  untried 
[  plan  and  in  an  inexperienced  country.  It  is  an  experiment 
‘  fraught  with  the  happiest  possibilities  or  with  the  gravest  con¬ 
sequences,  and  it  is  not  India  alone  which  is  on  her  trial ;  it  is 
England  also  who,  proclaiming  to  the  world  her  confidence  in 
her  Indian  Empire,  must  justify  that  confidence  by  her  success. 
The  consequences  may  be  far-reaching  and  unexpected,  and 
though  it  would  be  futile  to  prophesy,  India  alone  may  not  be 
the  measure  of  them. 

India  is  indeed  the  most  fortunate  of  peoples  if  she  will  only 
use  her  opportunities  with  moderation.  She  is  in  very  truth 
the  heir  of  the  ages  in  a  sense  that  belongs  to  no  European 
[^uple,  for  while  she  has  been  free  to  practise — and  does  prac- 
'-e— all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion  that  have  come 
"xn  the  centuries  to  her,  w'hile  she  lives  her  inner  life  accord- 
I to  the  precepts  of  her  sacred  books  and  clings  to  the  ancient 
''d  well-loved  Sanskrit,  she  has  profited  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
’'Wst  without  the  trouble  of  all  the  spade  work  which  has  led 
P  to  them.  In  spite  of  all  her  conservatism,  the  influence  of 
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the  West  permeates  her  everyday  life ;  she  could  not  do  without 
our  railways  and  our  postal  system,  our  irrigation  and  our  tele, 
graphs,  our  shipping  and  our  merchants.  The  pettiest  shop  in 
the  pettiest  town  stocks  wares  drawn  from  all  over  the  world 
Cloth  from  Manchester,  brass  from  Birmingham,  matches  from 
Sweden  or  Japan,  enamelled  ware  and  cheap  glass,  until  the  war 
from  Austria.  The  loss  of  these  latter  was  felt  in  many  a  small 
house.  Weavers  were  thrown  out  of  employment  because  no 
yarn  was  coming  from  England,  and  many  merchants  were 
ruined  for  want  of  shipping,  and  sometimes  because  the  German 
firms  whom  they  supplied  jv’ere  shut  down.  The  right  to  railway 
waggons,  it  was  said,  w^as  put  up  to  auction  and  shamelessly  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  by  railway  underlings,  and  hot  was  the 
competition  for  it.  In  short,  the  war  exposed  the  absolute 
dependence  of  modern  India  upon  the  trade  of  the  world  which 
England  had  opened  up  for  her. 

But  Western  influence  is  not  confined  to  material  considera¬ 
tion  alone.  The  whole  complex  system  of  society  has  been 
profoundly  modified  by  it,  and  this  has  involved  machinery  foreign 
to  native  conceptions.  The  Criminal  Law  has  been  codified,  and 
so  have  the  forms  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure ;  the  Hindu 
and  Mahommedan  system  of  law  are  administered  in  accordance 
with  recorded  decisions  of  the  judicial  courts,  and  the  highly 
prized  right  of  appeal  and  revision  has  been  conceded,  with  a 
generosity  w’hich  some  think  excessive.  The  public  health  is 
safeguarded  by  scientific  experts,  and  the  rudimentary  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  distribution  of  public  work  have  developed  into  great 
Departments  of  State.  Public  opinion,  moreover,  has  been 
stimulated  into  a  certain  recognition  of  common  justice  to  the 
out-castes  and  to  those  other  lowly  classes  who  had  formerly 
been  considered  little  better  than  slaves  of  the  soil  or  beasts  o( 
burden.  Last,  and  most  important  of  all,  an  interest  has  been 
awakened,  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  India  herself,  but  also  to 
some  extent  in  those  of  other  nations  which  thirty  years  ago 
was  entirely  wanting.  Great  organisations,  such  as  the  Indian 
National  Congress  with  its  affiliated  Committee  in  England,  such 
as  the  Home  Buie  League  or  the  Moslem  League,  owe  their 
existence  to  the  influence  of  Western  thought.  The  admission 
of  Indians  to  the  Legislative  Councils  and  to  the  higher  offices  of 
the  State — concessions  at  which  the  Civil  Service  of  fifty  or  even 
thirty  years  ago  would  have  shaken  foreboding  heads — has  trained 
a  small,  and  at  present  inadequate,  body  in  public  business, 
and  has  tended  to  modify,  if  not  altogether  to  change,  the  toler¬ 
ance  with  which  corruption  was  regarded.  A  German  wnter 
has,  indeed,  said  that  the  greatest  gift  which  England  has 
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bestowed  upon  India  is  the  stimulation  of  an  unselfish  public 
spirit. 

Side  by  side  wuth  all  this  the  life  of  the  people  has  gone  on 
upon  its  immemorial  lines.  Religious  toleration,  which  is  the 
sheet  anchor  of  our  rule,  has  allowed  Hindus  and  Moslems  alike 
to  worship  according  to  their  creed,  and  to  conduct  their  festivals 
according  to  their  tradition.  If  we  have  encouraged  women  to 
come  out  of  their  seclusion,  we  have  certainly  exercised  no  com¬ 
pulsion  ;  that  the  Zenana  system  is  still  prevalent  is  due  less  to 
the  men’s  obstruction  (for  many  men  would  prefer  to  abolish  it) 
than  to  the  more  conservative  women’s  conceptions  of  female 
modesty.  If  female  education  languishes,  it  is  because  the  idea 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  has  not  yet  taken  sufficient  hold  of 
the  people.  (laste,  of  course,  no  one  has  ventured  to  touch. 

The  ground  has  been  prepared  for  the  experiment,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  seed  wdll  come  to  fruition.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  led  us  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  task  of  adminis¬ 
tration  can  be  carried  on  quite  efficiently  by  Indian  administrators 
who  have  been  trained  in  public  affairs  and  who  are  in  close 
collaboration  with  their  English  colleagues.  But  the  case  is 
altered  when,  instead  of  these  picked  counsellors,  we  shall  have 
to  substitute  the  untried  and  inexperienced  Minister,  and  instead 
of  having  the  collaboration  of  his  English  colleagues,  that  Minister 
will  have  to  face  alone  the  full  responsibilities  of  his  office.  More¬ 
over,  the  new  franchise  is  an  entirely  unknown  quantity.  Lord 
Meston  has  said  that  “the  first  elections  will  be  decided  almost 
wholly  on  issues  personal  to  the  candidate ;  and  Ministers  will 
come  into  office  with  little  or  no  assurance  of  the  organisation 
to  which  they  may  look  for  criticism.”  The  experience  of 
municipal  elections  suggests  that  this  reflection  is  entirely  true. 
So  largely  do  personal  considerations  predominate  that  voters 
have  been  known  to  desire  disfranchisement ;  to  vote  for  the  one 
candidate,  they  say,  is  to  incur  the  hostility  of  the  other;  to  vote 
for  neither  is  to  expose  yourself  to  the  displeasure  of  both.  Large 
platform  issues  are  too  often  absent,  and  the  successful  candidate 
depends  for  his  success  partly  upon  his  own  popularity,  partly 
upon  his  canvassing  energy,  but  still  more  upon  the  influence  at 
his  command  to  do  a  personal  favour  or  a  personal  injury.  In 
the  South,  at  any  rate,  numerous  elections  are  contested  in  the 
courts  later,  almost  always  on  some  such  plea  as  bribery,  intimi¬ 
dation  or  other  improper  measures,  but  the  election  itself  is 
seldom  or  never  fought  on  any  programme. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  permit  ourselves  to  hope  that  the 
Ministers  will  not  be  inadequate  to  their  duties.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  sense  of  responsibility  tends  to  change  a  man’s  attitude 
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radically,  and  those  who  were  among  the  foremost  critics  of  the  * 
Government  have  often  been  found  defending  those  very  measures  - 
which  they  were  at  such  pains  to  denounce.  Those  who  have 
prophesied  something  in  the  nature  of  a  catastrophe  when  the 
new  era  is  inaugurated  will  certainly  be  disappointed  if— it  must  I 
again  be  said — India  can  use  her  new  power  with  moderation  L 
Nothing  but  disaster  can  result  from  any  attempt  unduly  to  force  f 
the  pace.  India  has  inherited  the  fruits  of  all  the  political  and 
inventive  wisdom  of  the  West — fruits  which  have  come  to  i 
maturity  only  after  centuries  of  patient  effort  in  England.  Not 
unnaturally  certain  sections  of  her  people  think  that  what  thev  f 
have  learned  so  well  in  theory  can  at  once  be  put  into  practice  f 
without  further  experience,  and  they  are  confident  that  they  can  K 
easily  adapt  their  theory  to  the  needs  of  the  countiy ;  if  they  are  r 
true  to  their  creed,  there  w'ould  probably  be  an  attempt  to  | 
Orientalise  the  administration  at  once.  What  is  far  more  likely  L! 
to  happen,  and  what  is  perhaps  even  more  to  be  feared,  is  that 
there  will  be  a  gradual  process  of  this  Orientalisation,  so  slow,  i 
so  imperceptible,  that  only  a  visitor  to  India  after  long  absence 
will  be  able  to  detect  it,  just  as  only  the  parent  long  separated  ^ 
from  his  child  notices  the  difference  in  growth  or  expression.  ; 

Let  us  consider  what  the  process  is  likely  to  be.  There  are  ■ 
three  Departments  which  stand  out  as  requiring  the  special  care 
of  the  new  Ministers — Public  Health,  Education  and  Industries. 
Now  those  who  know  India  know  that  the  methods  of  the 
Western  physician  have  never  obtained  that  whole-hearted  sup-  i 
port  which,  as  we  claim,  they  deserve.  The  masses,  in  spite  of  ■ 
hospital  statistics,  cling  to  the  time-honoured  native  systems,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  official  members,  both  in  Bombay  and  Madras, 
shows  what  importance  is  still  attached  to  these  systems  even 
by  the  educated.  In  Bombay  in  1917  notice  was  given  of  a 
resolution  “to  take  steps  to  improve  indigenous  systems  of  medi¬ 
cine,”  but  it  appears  to  have  been  disallowed  as  not  consistent  = 
with  the  public  interest.  Again,  in  Madras,  a  similar  resolution  ^ 
w^as  brought  forward,  and  the  Surgeon-General,  who  protested 
that  modern  science  could  not  be  content  with  text-books  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  was  accused  of  prejudice  and  twitted  with 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  With  the  predilection  of  the  enfran¬ 
chised  masses  and  with  their  own  bias,  not  untinged  with  jealousy, 
in  favour  of  the  indigenous  systems,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  Ministers,  once  they  are  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle,  will 
make  a  bid  to  place  these  systems  in  competition  with  Western 
medicine  to  a  degree  not  yet  attempted.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  doubt  that  some  of  our  sanitary  reforms  are  not  regarded  with 
favour,  at  any  rate  by  the  masses,  and  their  attitude  might  easily 
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influence  Ministers  who  are  dependent  upon  their  votes.  Schemes 
for  a  pure  water  supply  are  often  resisted,  not  only  because  of 
the  extra  taxation  involved,  but  also  to  some  extent  because,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  more  orthodox,  they  encroach  upon  the  domain 
of  caste  prejudice.  I  came  across  a  case  in  which  women 
belonging  to  the  educated  classes  preferred  to  walk  ^  half  a  mile 
to  fetch  domestic  water  from  a  well  rather  than  to  go  to  the  tap 
not  a  hundred  yards  from  their  door.  The  rites  connected  with 
burial,  too,  involve  ceremonial  ablution,  and  corpses  are  fre¬ 
quently  taken  to  the  nearest  water  (which  may  be  the  drinking 
supply),  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  community.  Villages  have 
been  decimated  by  cholera  owing  to  this  custom,  but  it  is  a 
custom  connected  directly  with  religion  ;  and  a  Minister,  tom 
between  his  acquired  Western  knowledge  and  his  native  Eastern 
scruples,  might  well  incline  to  the  latter,  or  at  least  be  tempted 
to  compromise.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  such  cases  the  whole 
weight  of  female  influence  would  be  thrown  into  the  Eastern 
scale,  and  that  influence  is  enormous,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  directly  exercised. 

Education,  again,  has  been  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy. 
Critics  have  thrown  in  our  teeth  the  creation  of  a  semi-educated 
class  who,  by  reason  of  their  literary  education,  are  only  fitted 
for  lowly  posts  which  carry  with  them  the  means  of  a  bare  sub¬ 
sistence  without  prospect  of  anjdihing  better.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  much  local  agitation,  unworthy,  per¬ 
haps,  of  notice  in  the  Press,  is  carried  on  by  discontented  men 
of  the  class  and  by  dissatisfied  schoolmasters  in  elementary 
schools.  A  short  time  ago  a  Revenue  subordinate  in  Madras, 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  public  service,  was  prosecuted  for 
intriguing  with  Germany,  and  this  was  exactly  the  kind  of  tool 
which  the  Germans  found  so  convenient.  To  the  English  mind 
the  remedy  is  increased  efficiency ;  Indians  complain  loudly  that 
the  only  result  is  to  deprive  the  boys  of  any  means  of  livelihood 
whatever  and  incidentally  to  deprive  many  parents  of  the  fruit 
of  their  undoubted  sacrifices.  They  have  therefore  adopted  the 
cause  of  quantity  rather  than  quality,  and  it  will  rest  with  them 
to  show,  when  they  have  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  action, 
how  far  they  have  the  courage  to  put  into  practice  their  declared 
opinions.  If  they  do,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  half-educated 
class  w'ill  gradually  increase  in  numbers,  to  the  general  detriment 
of  the  country.  It  would  take  too  long — neither  is  it  altogether 
relevant  to  the  subject — to  explain  w’hy  it  is  that  a  literary 
education,  w'hich  turns  out  of  our  public  schools  and  universities 
young  men  able  to  hold  their  own  in  any  walk  of  life,  does  not 
fulfil  the  same  function  in  India.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  owing 
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to  the  structure  of  society  and  to  the  non-existence  of  manv 
occupations  which  attract  Englishmen,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Church,  the  Army  or  Navy,  the  Indian  intelligentsia  is  driven 
for  the  most  part  to  the  law  and  to  Government  service,  the 
residue  finding  refuge  in  journalism,  printing  works,  and  similar 
intellectual  or  quasi-intellectual  pursuits. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  and  not  solely  for  an  eye  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  that  there  has  been  so  loud  an  outcry 
for  technical  education.  With  the  two  popular  callings  already 
overstocked,  with  agriculture  relegated,  according  to  immemorial 
custom,  to  the  masses,  it  is  natural  that  the  Indian  should  look 
to  commerce  as  a  way  out  of  the  entanglement  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  But  it  is  in  this  very  Department  of  Industries  that 
the  capacity  for  Indians  for  self-government  is  likely  to  find  its 
severest  test,  for  although  Ministers  will  only  deal  with  develop¬ 
ment  and  technical  education,  other  important  branches  of  the 
subject,  such  as  factories,  strikes  and  housing,  are  to  come  before 
the  Indian  Legislature  for  legislation.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  the  new  Board  of  Industries  was  created,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Holland  at  its  head,  as  the  outcome  of  the  Special  Commission 
on  Industries,  which  submitted  its  report  so  lately  as  the  end  of 
1918.  The  task  before  them  is  stupendous,  for  it  involves  nothing 
less  than  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  spirit  among  the  Indian 
industrial  population.  Deep-rooted  prejudices  of  caste  have  to 
be  overcome ;  the  false  pride  which  deters  a  man  from  setting 
his  hand  to  manual  labour  has  to  be  combated ;  the  standard  of 
living  amongst  the  operatives  has  to  be  raised,  and  a  spirit  of 
healthy  competition,  of  self-respect,  of  that  pride  and  delight 
which  is  only  satisfied  with  the  best,  has  to  be  inculcated.  Nor 
does  the  task  end  there.  Apart  from  the  setting  up  of  new 
industries  and  the  development  of  older  ones,  there  remain 
intricate  questions  of  finance,  of  organisation,  dependent  upon  a 
mutual  confidence  which  at  present  is  too  often  lacking.  And 
behind  all  this  is  the  general  policy  ^  to  be  followed.  India,  one 
may  say,  is  Protect’ '^nist  to  a  man.  She  sees,  or  thinks  she  sees, 
that  her  indigenous  industries  have  been  crushed  out  of  existence 
by  European  competition,  and  that  all  her  attempts  to  revive 
them  or  to  start  fresh  industnes  on  modern  lines  are  thwarted 
by  European  jealousy.  Her  sentiments  are  both  national  and 
economic.  Her  newly  awakened  national  pride  winces  under 
the  sense  of  indignity  that  she  cannot  be  sufficient  unto  herself, 
but  must  depend  upon  others  for  the  simplest  necessities.  She 
contends  economically  that  her  industries  cannot  have  a  chance 

(I)  This  might  easily  cause  friction,  since  the  various  parts  of  the  whole  subject 
act  and  reeu;t  upon  one  another. 
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^  ap  long  as  they  have  to  compete  with  European  trade  on  hope- 
1  lessly  unequal  terms,  and  if  you  retort  that  she  ought  first  to 
y  set  her  house  in  order,  to  exhibit  some  capacity  for  great  finance, 
*i  for  great  organisation,  and  for  improved  confidence,  she  would 
I  reply  that  this  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  that  what 
^  she  needs  is  the  opportunity,  and  that  that  opportunity  must 

I  come  through  Protection. 

In  these  three  cardinal  departments  there  is  a  great  divergence 
I  of  view ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Indians  have  no  case.  It 
I  is  very  unlikely  that  at  first,  when  the  untried  politicians  are 
I  beginning  to  learn  the  difficulties  of  administration  and  have 
realised  the  immense  change  of  outlook  which  responsibility  gives, 
they  will  rush  blindly  into  new  experiments,  and  seek  to  alter 
at  a  blow  the  whole  trend  of  the  previous  policy.  For  it  is  upon 
them  more  than  upon  anyone  that  the  task  of  proving  the  capacity 
of  Indians  will  fall,  and  they  know  that  the  eyes,  not  only  of 
the  Indian  Government,  but  also  of  the  Government  at  home, 
are  upon  them  to  note  progress  and  to  record  false  steps.  They 
have,  moreover,  been  educated  in  a  tradition,  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  theorist  finds  it  hard  to  break  a  tradition.  But,  to 
quote  Lord  Meston  again,  later  on  “the  leaders  of  the  people 
!  will  acquire  confidence.  Some  sort  of  party  machinery  will  be 
set  up.  Clearer  issues  will  go  before  the  electorates,  and  the 
electorates  will  gain  practice  in  expressing  their  wishes.  The 
I  true  Indian  policy” — by  which  he  evidently  means  the  policy 
I  characteristic  of  Indians — “will  begin  to  develop.”  What  that 
;  policy  will  be  “no  man  living  .  .  .  can  possibly  foretell.”  What 
i  it  is  likely  to  be  I  have  tried  to  indicate  by  one  or  two  examples 
of  Indian  expressed  opinion.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  new  Constitution  will  have  the  courage  of  its  convictions  or 
whether,  with  fuller  knowledge  and  greater  experience,  it  will 
modify  them.  Above  all,  the  voice  of  the  electorate  may  have  a 
profound  influence,  and  w’hat  that  voice  will  say  is  as  yet  hidden 
from  the  best  of  us. 

This  Orientalising  tendency  will  be  accelerated  if,  as  is  whis¬ 
pered,  there  is  any  serious  defection  in  the  senior  ranks  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  still  more  if,  as  is  openly  said,  those  who 
have  served  in  India  are  unwilling  to  give  their  sons  an  Indian 
career.  The  result  must  be  a  deterioration  in  the  class  recruited 
tending  tow'ards  the  ever-increasing  subordination  of  the  English¬ 
man,  and  such  a  result  would,  of  course,  be  welcomed  by  those 
whose  cry  is  “India  for  the  Indians.”  If  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  reforms  is  to  be  the  discouragement  of  Englishmen, 
all  the  forces  of  Nationalism  will  be  mobilised  to  assist  that  to 
them  desirable  consummation.  Indian  service  will  thus  become 
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an  Imperial  duty,  but  it  is  a  duty  from  which  the  individual 
may  well  shrink  and  which  the  individual  father  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  undertake  for  his  son. 

But  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  wholly  with  Indians.  Mr. 
V.  J.  Patel  and  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  have  issued  a  joint  criticism 
of  the  new  draft  rules,  and  though  they  are  known  as  enthusiastic 
partisans  of  the  extremism  which  the  Congress  of  to-day  stands 
for,  the  paper  is  conceived  on  temperate  and  reasoned  lines, 
quite  free  from  perfervid  rhetoric.  Mr.  Patel’s  theme  is  that 
the  Morley-Minto  Reforms,  which  were  expected  to  be  a  real 
advance  in  democratic  education,  were  ruined  by  the  rules  framed 
for  procedure  and  by  the  manner  of  carrying  out  thoM  rules. 
The  special  rule  of  which  he  complains  is  that  which  empowers 
the  President  to  disallow  any  resolutions  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  of  public  interest,  or  that  it  “cannot  be  moved  consistently 
with  public  interest,”  or  that  it  does  not  comply  with  certain 
conditions.  As  instance  of  resolutions  considered  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  public  interest,  he  quotes  one  which  required  steps 
to  be  taken  for  improving  indigenous  medicine,  and  another 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  devise  schemes  for 
improving  sanitation  and  affording  more  medical  relief.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  know  why  the  Bombay  Government  thought  it 
necessary  to  refuse  any  opportunity  even  for  the  discussion  of 
such  subjects  as  these,  for,  as  Mr.  Patel  says,  and  as  everyone 
in  India  knows,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  a  Government  to  give 
effect  to  these  resolutions,  even  if  they  do  pass  the  Legislative 
Council.  Further  complaint  is  made  of  the  working  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Proposals  drawn  up  with  much  thought 
and  care  were  ruled  out  of  order  on  technical  grounds.  Insuffi¬ 
cient  time  is  allotted  for  discussion  in  Committee ;  inadequate 
information  is  supplied  to  the  members  of  it,  and  they  are  asked 
either  to  accept  the  proposals  of  Government  or  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  themselves — an  impossible  alternative,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  limited  knowledge  of  detail  which 
the  members  are  allowed  to  have.  There  may,  no  doubt,  be 
excellent  reasons  for  the  attitude  of  the  Bombay  Government 
in  any  given  instance,  and  Mr.  Patel  is  probably  putting  the 
worst  possible  case,  for  examples  can  certainly  be  given  of  resolu¬ 
tions  which  have  borne  fruit  in  Madras ;  but  the  point  is  that 
Indian  sentiment  is  sore.  They  have  hoped  for  self-expression 
and  an  active  participation  in  affairs ;  they  feel  that  they  are 
being  treated  like  schoolboys  whose  exercises  are  of  no  value  to 
anyone  but  themselves,  and  they  resent  such  treatment.  They 
have  themselves  to  thank,  at  least  in  part,  for  their  thirst  for 
information,  not  always  of  importance,  is  such  as  to  test  severely 
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1  the  machinery  which  ha^  to  deal  with  it.  Their  experience, 
I  too,  is  not  novel,  for  the  House  of  Commons  is  used  to  the 
i  jugglery  which  evades  awkward  questions ;  but  the  House  of 
I  Commons  is  not  upon  its  trial,  and  the  members  have  not  the 
!  sensitiveness  of  the  neophyte.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  sense 
of  unreality,  which  certainly  does  attach  to  the  proceedings  of 
i  the  Legislative  Council,  gives  at  least  the  appearance  of  breaking 
j  to  the  heart  what  was  promised  to  the  ear. 

'  India  is  in  no  mood  to  be  disappointed  once  again.  Her  best 
‘  men  clung  passionately — almost  pathetically — to  Queen  Victoria’s 
I  famous  Proclamation.  They  looked  upon  it  as  their  Magna 
Charta,  and  bitter  was  the  disappointment  when  they  found  that 
i  its  splendid  promises  were  all  to  be  blasted  by  the  fatal  qualifica- 
i  tion— “as  far  as  possible.”  It  was  of  little  use  to  point  out 
that  the  responsibility  for  India’s  great  population  was  not  a 
I  light  one  and  could  not  be  lightly  entrusted  to  untried  hands; 

I  they  saw  only  that  there  was  a  difference  based  on  caste  and 
creed,  and  especially  on  colour.  It  was  of  little  use  to  ask  for 
:  patience ;  they  saw  that  Indians  were  being  admitted  to  high 
!  posts,  but  with  what  seemed  to  them  a  grudging  reluctance ; 

they  saw  that  the  early  Legislative  Councils  were  mere  talking 
I  bodies  to  which  scant  attention  was  paid ;  they  saw  that  the 
;  Morley-Minto  Reforms,  which  gave  promise  of  wider  power,  were 
:  so  fenced  in  by  safeguards  and  rules  that  the  concessions 
amounted  to  almost  nothing.  And  they  were  disappointed,  be- 
j  cause  they — or  the  best  among  them — honestly  believed  that,  they 
il  understood  their  own  people  better  than  the  rulers,  and  that  they 
■  were  qualified  by  their  inside  knowledge  to  give  substantial  help. 

I‘  And  then  they  became  suspicious.  Quite  early  the  more  im- 
;  patient  had  given  way  to  violent  language,  which  only  led  to 
i  deplorable  results.  Mr.  Tilak  gathered  his  following  by  reasoned, 

I  if  overstated,  eloquence,  mingled  with  invective,  Mrs.  Besant 
i  hers  by  more  nebulous  dreams  of  a  golden  age  restored,  which 
!  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  her  hearers,  and  each  time  that 
the  clamour  rose  to  a  height  reforms  were  initiated  and  fresh 
concessions  made.  At  every  fresh  stage  the  Cabinet  protested 
I  that  they  were  pursuing  the  path  of  duty,  undisturbed  and  un¬ 
influenced  by  any  popular  or  sectional  outcry ;  but  did  anyone  in 
India  believe  them?  Were  the  Boers  convinced  when,  after 
the  affair  of  Majuba  Hill,  Mr.  Gladstone  put  an  end  to  the  war 
on  the  plea  of  a  magnanimous  principle?  The  Moderate  Party 
in  India  hesitated  and  were  condemned  as  Laodiceans ;  the 
Extremists  turned  upon  them  and  said,  in  effect :  “What  have 
you  done  with  your  Moderation?  We  have  fought  and  we  have 
forced  the  Government  to  make  concessions.  It  is  true  that  these 
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concessions  have  been  made  impotent  by  rules,  but  that  is  because 
we  ceased  to  fight.  This  time  we  shall  look  to  it  that  the  measure 
of  Home  Eule,  however  inadequate,  shall  at  least  be  real.”  That 
is  why,  if  we  want  a  contented  India,  we  must  show  that  we 
really  mean  business,  and  that  is  why,  not  only  the  Act  itself— 
which  does  not  profess  to  be  anything  more  than  a  skeleton— 
but  the  Eules  framed  under  it,  and  even  more  the  manner  of 
working  them,  becomes  of  such  supreme  importance.  We  have 
proclaimed  that  those  who  have  desired  the  power  must  shoulder 
the  responsibility.  India  wants  nothing  better,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
show  that  we  really  mean  it,  even  though  we  may  be  taking 
risks. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  in  detail  the  Eules  which 
have  now  been  approved  by  Parliament.  The  franchise,  upon 
which  so  much  will  ultimately  depend  for  the  choice  of  103  out 
of  144  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  for  thirty-three 
out  of  sixty  for  the  Council  of  State,  is  based  largely  on  resi¬ 
dential  and  property  qualifications,  and  these  seem  to  differ 
widely  in  the  various  provinces,  suggesting  that  each  province 
has  drawn  up  its  own  rules.  The  difference,  how'ever,  may  be 
more  apparent  than  real,  because  the  land  tenures  themselves 
are  so  varied,  the  wealth  is  so  unequally  distributed,  and  the 
degree  of  intelligence  so  dissimilar,  that  it  was  probably  wise 
not  to  insist  on  too  rigid  a  uniformity.  Some  may  think  the 
qualifications  have  been  fixed  too  low ;  others,  and  especially  the 
more  extreme  Indians,  would  like  to  have  the  base  broadened; 
but  the  leap  is,  in  all  conscience,  sufficiently  in  the  dark.  Another 
jxiint  worthy  of  remark  is  the  power  given  to  the  Provincial 
Governor  to  decide  disputes  between  his  Executive  Council  and 
his  Ministers.  It  is  inevitable  that  some  such  pow’er  should  be 
granted ;  the  question  is  how  it  is  likely  to  work  in  practice. 
In  any  divergence  of  opinion  at  present  you  can  always  guess 
which  is  the  official  view  and  which  the  non-official,  w'hich  the 
European  and  which  the  Indian.  The  Governor  will  have  been 
trained  in  official  ways ;  the  Executive  Council  will  present  their 
case  in  the  orthodox  manner  born  of  experience,  and  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  will  need  most  careful  handling  lest  Ministers  be  too  often 
on  the  losing  side,  and  the  impression  be  left  of  a  desire  to 
strangle  the  Eeforms.  That  is  but  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  a  Governor  will  be  called  upon  to  walk  delicately. 

India  turns  longing  eyes  on  the  goal  of  her  aspirations.  She 
has  been  swept  into  the  vortex  of  foreign  ideas,  and  carried  away 
on  the  stream  of  a  civilisation  not  her  own.  Upon  her  dazzled 
eyes  has  suddenly  burst  tKe  splendid  vision  of  the  watchwords 
which  the  French  Eevolution  has  bequeathed  to  democracy.  With 
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the  over-eagerness  of  the  convert  she  is  impatient  of  what  she 
conceives  to  be  more  hesitation  and  delay,  and  still  more  sus¬ 
picious  of  promises  which  she  thinks  have  been  broken  in  the 
past.  Liberty  and  Power — these  are  her  aspirations,  not  to  be 
attained  without  sacrifice.  She  looks  upon  the  Colonies,  forget¬ 
ting  that  there  are  the  men  who  have  lived  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  West.  She  is  fascinated  by  the  rise  of  Japan,  but  hardly 
recognises  that  her  renunciation  of  the  East  is  the  measure  of 
her  success.  All  that  the  English  have  done  in  India  has  proved 
Matthew*  Arnold’s  famous  lines  to  be  no  longer  true.  India  does 
not  now  plunge  in  thought,  oblivious  of  what  is  going  on  around 
her ;  she  is  eager  for  action,  but  she  must  make  her  choice.  When 
the  time  comes  for  her  to  manage  her  own  affairs  she  must 
realise  that  there  is  no  room  for  Oriental  ideas  and  Oriental 
methods  among  the  advanced  nations  of  the  earth.  If  she 
wishes  to  take  her  place  in  the  British  Empire,  many  of  the  old 
institutions  must  recede,  become  modified,  perhaps  disappear 
for  ever.  In  fact,  she  must  join  the  legions  who  thunder  past 
or  be  left  far  in  the  rear.  But  if  the  old  associations  and  the  old 
sentiments  are  too  strong  for  her,  if  she  is  content  to  slough  off 
the  skin  of  European  ideas  and  to  appear  again  in  her  ancient 
colours,  then  she  will  sink  into  an  insignificance  which  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  her.  Thus  she  must  make  her  sacrifice — a  sacrifice 
greater  than  we  understand,  and  for  an  object  which  perhaps 
both  she  and  we  overrate.  Will  she  be  equal  to  it,  and  will  she 
be  the  happier  for  it?  Perhaps  so,  but,  again,  perhaps  not. 

Stanley  Rice. 


ITALY  AND  THE  UPPEK  ADIGE. 


Eor  some  of  us  who  have  in  mind  the  various  Treaties  made  m  I 
the  past  two  years,  and  remember  the  millions  of  Germans  whom  fi 
the  Conference  of  Paris  has  found  it  necessary  to  include  within  N 
the  frontiers  of  non-German  States,  the  clamour  which  for  a 
certain  period  arose  over  the  mere  200,000  aliens,  also  German,  U 
which  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Brenner  inevitably  caused  | 
to  be  assigned  to  Italy,  seemed  of  necessity  a  little  comic,  and 
recalled  involuntarily  to  the  mind  the  title  of  a  certain  play  of 
Shakespeare  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

This,  of  course,  only  in  a  comparative  sense,  for  it  is  far  from  Ji 
the  intention  of  the  present  writer  to  deny  the  seriousness  of  a  1 
question  which  will  require  much  ability,  much  equity,  and,  ^ 
above  all,  much  comprehension  in  those  who  are  called  to  solve 
it ;  yet  it  is  a  question  which  now  belongs  to  the  internal  politics  ,1 
of  Italy,  and  one  which  virtually  ceased  to  be  international  from 
the  moment  of  the  victory  of  Vittorio  Veneto  and  the  Armistice  j 
of  November,  1918, 

After  the  Germans,  the  English  are  perhaps  those  who,  as  ! 
tourists,  are  best  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  j 
southern  side  of  the  Alps,  which  Austria  designated  as  Siid-Tyrol, 
and  w'hich  the  Italians  now  include  in  the  one  general  term, 
Venezia  Tridentina.  As  all  know,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
profit  of  this  region  was  precisely  its  tourist  traffic,  which  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war  amounted  to  400,000 
travellers  per  year.  Of  these  400,000,  a  large  number  was  always 
English,  and  many  of  these  wdll  surely  recall  with  a  certain 
longing  that  devout  Alpine  land  where  every  cross-road  is  guarded 
by  a  crucifix,  where  the  mountain  peaks  seem  to  touch  the  skies, 
and  in  the  valleys  beneath  those  peaks  tw’o  noble  races  dwell. 

Boundary  land  this  region  has  always  been,  and  as  such, 
peopled  even  in  ancient  times  by  mixed  races,  such  as  the  Beti 
— probably  the  first  inhabitants — to  whose  Etruscan  character¬ 
istics  the  Eoman  conquest  added,  as  with  other  peoples  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Latin  stamp.  With  the  ending  of  the  Eoman 
period  and  the  beginning  of  the  barbaric  invasions,  certain  Ger¬ 
man  groups  succeeded  in  penetrating  and  imposing  themselves 
on  these  Latinised  peoples  of  the  Venezia  Tridentina.  The  same 
thing  happened  throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  but  whereas  in 
other  parts  the  invaders  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  popula¬ 
tion  amidst  which  they  lived,  here,  on  this  Alpine  slope,  where 
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perhaps  they  had  applied  with  more  integrity  their  favourite 
principle  of  peace — uhi  solitudinem  faciunt  pacem  appellant — 
where  they  were  far  from  the  radiating  centres  of  the  Latin 
gpirit,  and  instead  had  immediately  at  their  backs  their  own  race 
in  all  its  strength,  with  an  open  door  for  eventual  reinforcement 
—here,  under  these  conditions,  they  maintained  their  Germanism, 
maintaining  at  the  same  time  something  like  a  bridge-head  for 
j  invasion  into  Italia  diis  sacra.  They  remained,  of  course,  thus 
compact,  not  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  Venezia  Tri- 
dentina,  but  in  that  part  of  it  which  the  official  language  of 
5  Austria,  selecting  the  predominant  element,  described  as  Deutsch  • 
Sud-Tyrol,  the  part,  that  is  to  say,  above  Salomo  and  north  of 
the  Trentino,  properly  so-called — the  part  which  comprises  the 
?  upper  basin  of  the  Adige  up  to  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  which, 
precisely  from  its  geographic  constitution,  is  now  called  the 


P  But  what,  we  ask,  made  Italy  so  insistent  in  demanding  this 
I  frontier  of  the  Brenner?  Was  it  indeed  lust  of  conquest — a  spirit 
of  tyranny  towards  the  200,000  Germans  who  remain  enclosed 
within  this  boundary?  Far  from  it :  the  motive  must  be  sought 
in  a  long  historical  experience  which,  even  before  it  could  resolve 
itself  into  mental  clarity  and  a  precise  programme,  made  itself 
I  felt  as  a  collective  memory  of  oft-repeated  sufferings  and  sorrows. 

The  various  peoples  who  through  many  periods  of  history  have 
!  inhabited  the  British  Islands  have  been  accustomed  always  to 
:  send  anxious  glances  to  their  sea-shores  as  to  the  point  whence 
the  invader,  at  any  moment,  might  break  upon  them  :  the  inhabi- 
I  tants  of  the  Italian  peninsula  have  centred  similar  anxieties  on 
the  Alpine  chain  which  rises  like  a  natural  wall  between  them 
and  their  too  powerful  neighbours  of  the  north.  The  desire,  then, 
i  to  have  the  protection  of  this  chain  is  no  more  than  a  most  human 
:  desire  for  peace  and  safety,  and  it  has  inspired  equally  the  greatest 
^  of  Italy’s  poets  and  the  efforts  of  every  political  ruler  who  has 
ever  had  dominion  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  But  how  many  cen¬ 
turies  required  to  pass  before  the  hope  expressed  in  Petrarch’s 
verses,  that  the  Alps  might  become 

“  Schermo 

....  Fra  noi  e  la  tedesca  rabbia,”* 

could  find  its  realisation,  and  Italy  in  fact  “s’armasse  del  monte 
che  la  fascia.”  * 

On  the  west  the  task  was  entrusted  to  a  tenacious  and  patient 
dynasty — the  House  of  Savoy.  The  “Most  Christian”  King  of 

(1)  “A  screen  between  us  and  German  rage.” 

(2)  “Could  encase  herself  in  the  armour  of  the  moimtains  encircling  her.” — 
Dante,  Paradiso,  xix.,  142. 
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France  indeed  held,  until  relatively  recent  times,  territorieg  n 
extending  into  the  very  heart  of  Piedmont,  such  as  the  Mar  « 
quisate  of  Saluzzo,  which  reached  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Turin  ■ 
And,  even  after  Saluzzo  was  lost  in  1601,  he  continued  to  hold  I 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps  the  heads  of  three  important  ■ 
valleys  which  constituted  three  excellent  entrances  for  the  in.  t| 
vading  armies  coming  from  France,  together  with  territory 
sufficiently  extensive,  when  joined  to  the  French  province  of  the 
Dauphin^,  to  permit  it  to  be  described  officially  as  the  "  Dauphini 
aux  eaux  pendantes  vers  Vltalie”  It  was  the  task  of  the  House 
*  of  Savoy,  through  many  centuries  of  patient  labour,  to  resist 
invasion,  reduce  gradually  the  zone  of  foreign  occupation;  in  a 
word,  reconstruct  the  wall  of  defence.  And  in  1713,  one  mav 
say,  this  task  was  completed  ;  a  task  inspired  throughout  by 
eminently  pacific  ends,  representing  in  politics  something  com¬ 
parable  to  those  labours  of  hydraulic  engineering  which,  in  times 
not  very  different,  were  undertaken  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  where 
the  building  of  dykes  and  canals  transformed  into  a  smiling 
garden  this  valley  once  devastated  by  inundations. 

On  the  eastern  side  similar  labours  should  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Republic  of  Venice ;  but  the  Republic,  which  even 
in  the  last  years  of  its  existence  had  vigour  enough  to  build  the 
famous  murazzi  of  the  Lido  to  defend  itself  from  the  rising  tides 
of  the  Adriatic,  in  contrast  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  was  unequal 
to  the  other  task,  and  thus  on  the  east  there  remained  great 
openings  in  the  Alpine  wall — openings  which,  assisted  by  the 
weakness  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Powers,  the  Hapsbnrgs  continued 
to  dominate. 

The  Third  Italy  inherited  this  situation,  and  w’e  must  regard  ! 
her  as  fairly  fortunate  if  in  fifty  years  she  has  been  able  to  bring 
to  completion  this  task  wffiich  the  w^eakness  of  the  Venetian 
Republic  left  in  abeyance.  What  wms  required  was  to  perfect 
the  ramparts  of  defence,  or,  to  use  a  current  popular  phrase 
w'hich  shows  clearly  how  little  imperial  and  how  very  “domestic” 
was  the  programme — to  obtain  certain  doors  to  our  house.  For 
the  lack  of  these  “doors”  w’e  have  seen  how  in  that  district 
till  lately  knowm  as  Deutsch  Sud-Tyrol  some  200,000  Germans 
have  remained  on  our  side  of  the  doorway.  The  house  is  ours 
— the  guests  alone  are  foreign.  To  this  even  Mazzini  was  ready 
to  testify.  Writing  immediately  after  the  Armistice  of  ’66,  he 
says  :  “Ours,  if  ever  land  w’as  ours,  is  the  Trentino,  ours  to  the 
further  side  of  Bruneck,  to  the  summit  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps. 
These  are  the  inner  Alps,  and  ours  are  the  rivers  w'hich  descend  ; 
from  them,  to  pour  themselves  into  the  Adige  and  the  Gulf  (rf  | 
Venice.  And  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  southern  g 
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fruits,  in  contrast  with  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  speak  to  us  and 
to  the  foreign  visitor  of  Italy.”  And  further  on  :  “The  door 
of  Italy,  a  vast,  natural  entrenched  camp,  the  Upper  Adige,  if 
we  are  to  be  secure,  we  must  have,  for  there  all  the  military 
roads  centre ;  it  is  a  wedge  inserted  between  Lombardy  and 
Venetia.”  ^ 

And  one  special  opening  there  was  in  this  district,  the 
Brenner  Pass,  which  many  times  had  served  the  barbarians— 


janua  harharorum — and  from  it  descended  the  road  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  invasions  it  has  witnessed  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  had  at  last  acquired  the  name  of  Kaiserstrasse"  And 
that  the  wish  was  still  alive  in  many  that  the  name  should 
continue  to  have  this  meaning  we  find  clearly  enough  indicated 
in  the  fact  that  Bolzano,  actually  during  the  war,  elected  to  re¬ 
christen  its  principal  street  for  “Kaiser  Wilhelm.”  Surely  it  is 
but  natural,  then,  if  having,  with  infinite  effort,  arrived  finally 
at  the  summit  of  this  Kaiserstrasse'*  and  occupied  this  janua 
harbarorum,  the  Alpine  soldiers  of  Italy  should  continue  to 
hold  them? 

And  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Venezia  Tri- 
dentina,  as  it  has  been  assigned  to  Italy,  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  is  Italian  :  it  is  German  only  in  one  section,  the 
Upper  Adige,  or  Deutsch  Sud-Tyrol.  And  even  here  the  Ger¬ 
manism  is  far  from  compact  :  as  always,  statistics,  viewed  by 
the  two  different  sides,  with  excellent  reasoning  suggest  pre¬ 
cisely  opposite  conclusions,  and  show  us  once  again  how  even 
arithmetic,  in  national  struggles,  becomes  a  matter  of  opinion ! 

Nevertheless,  even  the  Austrian  statistics,  which  it  is  natural 
to  believe  must  have  shown  some  partiality  for  the  Germans,  in 
a  total  population  of  239,940  inhabitants,  were  obliged  to  admit 
that  at  least  22,516  were  not  Germans,  and  spoke  the  Italian 
language.  Our  opponents  claim,  it  is  true,  that  several  thousands 
of  these  22,000  are  Ladini.  But  who  are  these  Ladini?  The 
Ladini  are  the  survivors  of  the  ancient  Romanised  populations 
of  Ihe  Alpine  valleys  who,  in  the  segregation  imposed  by  their 
geographical  conditions,  have  given  to  the  vulgar  Latin  received 
from  the  Romans  an  independent  development,  in  so  far  differing 
from  that  other  development  from  the  same  root  which  is  the 
Italian  tongue.  But  the  difference  is  never  so  great  as  not  to 
reveal  the  close  connection.  Practically  ladino  differs  no  more 
widely  from  pure  Italian  than  do  many  other  dialects  of  the 
peninsula.  Moreover,  adding  the  new  populations  of  the  Tren- 
tino  and  Upper  Adige  to  those  which  she  held  ah  antico  in  Friuli, 
Italy  is  now  in  the  position  of  including  within  her  frontiers 
(l)^See  Seritti  editi  e  inediti,  pp.  216-217. 
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nearly  all  that  remains  of  these  Ladini — a  position  which  must 
make  for  unity  of  treatment,  with  all  its  cultural  advantages. 

But  in  the  Upper  Adige  the  Austrians,  of  course,  had  tried  to  y 
apply  their  favourite  political  principle  of  Divide  et  impera,  and  1 
the  German  passion  for  detail  had  found  itself  in  perfect  agree-  r 
ment  with  Pan-German  policy  in  insisting  on  the  distinctive  p 
quality  of  these  ladino  dialects  and  in  attributing  to  them  an 
importance  which  far  exceeded  the  state  of  fact.  The  aim  in  so  sj 
acting  was,  of  course,  quite  clear.  Vienna  was  seeking  with  U 
that  most  powerful  factor— language — to  erect  a  fictitious  barrier  l| 
between  Ladini  and  Italians.  ^ 

Nor  did  she  stop  at  pedantic  commentary — she  deliberately 
altered  such  adjustments  as  had  arisen  naturally  and  spon-  || 
taneously.  Ladino,  like  all  dialects,  is  equal  only  to  colloquial  I 
requirements,  and  for  formal  occasions  is  obliged  to  give  place 
to  a  more  complete  literary  instrument — to  a  real  language :  in 
the  Val  Gardena,  and  other  valleys  of  that  region,  the  language 
spontaneously  chosen  was  Italian,  as  was  but  natural,  given  its 
great  affinity.  But  in  the  last  forty  years  German  has  been 
deliberately  and  most  artificially  substituted  through  the  exclusion 
of  Italian  first  from  the  schools  and  lately  also  from  the  Church : 
the  result  of  which  is  that  many  old  people  say  they  no  longer 
care  to  go  to  church  because  they  can  no  longer  understand  the 
preacher.  Pasquale  Villari,  visiting  the  Val  Gardena  twenty-  | 
five  years  ago,  tells  us  that  at  S.  Ulrico,  although  he  noticed  the 
beginning  of  Germanisation  in  other  w’ays,  he  yet  listened  to  an 
Italian  sermon ;  but  last  year  visitors  to  S.  Ulrico  heard  only 
German  preachers.  But  there  remain  still  the  cemeteries  as 
faithful  witnesses  to  the  true  nationality  of  the  valley ;  here,  i 
until  after  1880,  we  find  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  ^ 
in  the  Italian  tongue. 

The  Upper  Adige,  as  already  said,  is  a  boundary  land,  and  as 
such,  naturally  of  mixed  population;  but  unless  an  artificial 
frontier  be  drawn,  in  times  of  peace  the  Latin  element  is  destined 
to  gain  ground  rather  than  lose  it.  It  is  true  that  the  Brenner 
Pass  and  the  Pass  of  Toblach  connect  the  province  with  the 
valleys  of  the  Drava  and  the  Inn  ;  but,  even  taken  together,  these 
two  valleys  possess  no  such  capacity  for  vital  expansion,  no  such 
economic  power,  as  are  offered  by  the  valley  of  the  Po,  w'hich  is 
already,  and  is  destined  to  become  ever  increasingly,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  industrious  centres  of  Europe.  Here,  then,  is 
the  reason  why  with  an  artificial  political  frontier  removed,  and 
those  rapid  means  of  communication  established  with  Lombardy 
and  Venetia  which  Austria,  for  military  and  political  reasons, 
always  forbade,  the  Upper  Adige  is  destined  to  gravitate  econo- 
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raically  ever  increasingly  towards  the  valley  of  the  Po.  And 
i  surely  we  may  find  a  sign  that  this  is  indeed  her  natural  and 
i  happiest  destiny  in  the  fact  that  in  1864 — whilst  Venetia  still 
I  belonged  to  Austria — the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bolzano 
;  actually  asked  of  the  Government  of  Vienna  that  the  Upper  Adige 
,  might  be  detached  from  the  provincial  system  of  Innsbruck  and 
'  united  instead  to  Venice? 

I  With  the  change  which  has  come  to  pass,  the  province  will  lose 
I  none  of  the  advantages  which  derive  from  her  connections  with 
j  the  valleys  of  the  Drava  and  the  Inn,  but  will  gain  in  addition 
I  the  very  great  advantage  of  being  no  longer  in  an  eccentric  posi- 
1  tion  under  the  new  political  regime,  such  as  she  alw^ays  occupied 
in  the  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  :  the  city  of  Bolzano  may  become 
once  more  an  emporium  for  the  trade  of  two  races,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  great  markets  of  North  Italy  will  allow  to  this 
j  province  a  very  profitable  outlet  for  two  of  her  chief  products — 
I  the  lumber  of  her  woods  and  the  hydraulic  force  of  her  rivers. 

Under  Austria  neither  of  these  sources  of  wealth  could  be 
I  developed  to  any  great  extent,  for  trade  with  Italy  was  always 
i  obstructed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  rivers  could  not  be  made  to 
run  uphill,  whilst,  by  reason  of  the  wide  extent  of  woodland  com- 
i  prised  in  the  Dual  Kingdom,  lumber  commanded  but  low  rates 
in  the  market.  Instead,  in  the  Italian  markets,  partly  through 
Italy’s  entire  lack  of  coal  and  sacrifice  of  most  of  her  trees  during 
the  war,  it  is  commanding  very  high  rates,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  hydraulic  force  has  also  been  already  acquired  by 
various  Italian  industrial  firms  on  terms  very  advantageous  to 
:  the  Tyrolese. 

i  Thus  these  two  new  sources  of  income  will  very  much  more 
!  than  compensate  for  the  one  industry  in  which  the  Upper  Adige 
'  must  suffer  a  certain  loss — her  wine  trade.  This  was  artificially 
favoured  under  Austria  by  prohibitive  tariffs  on  the  cheaper 
Italian  wines,  and  though  for  a  year  after  the  Armistice,  owing 
to  special  reasons  deriving  from  the  war,  the  Tyrolese  continued 
to  sell  their  wine  at  very  good  rates,  in  the  long  run,  in  an  open 
market,  they  cannot,  of  course,  hope  to  compete  with  the  wine¬ 
growers  of  more  southerly  districts.  But,  as  already  said,  they 
will  balance  the  difference,  and  much  more,  through  the  sale  of 
their  lumber  and  water  powder. 

And  another  industry,  the  most  profitable  of  all  to  the  Tyrolese 
—their  tourist  traffic — ^is  already  re-established.  It  suffered  for 
a  year,  owing  largely  to  the  loss  of  the  Austrian  and  German 
cUenUle  through  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  and  crown  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Italian  lira,  but  it  has  now  entirely  regained 
its  former  prosperity,  at  least  for  the  summer  season.  The 
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clientele  is  now  much  more  Italian  than  German,  but  throughout 
July  and  August  all  hotels  were  so  crowded  that  even  bathrooms 
were  eagerly  sought  as  bedrooms,  and  this  although  prices  had 
doubled  since  the  summer  of  1919. 

The  effects  of  the  exchange  have,  of  course,  been  temporarily 
felt  also  in  lesser  industries,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
wood-carvers. 

The  industry  of  wood-carving  is  one  which  flourishes  naturally 
i?i  an  Alpine  region  in  which,  on  every  hand,  there  is  a  wealth 
of  wood,  and  in  some  valleys,  such  as  the  Val  Gardena,  it  has 
attained  to  a  quite  special  development.  Val  Gardena  was  very 
well  known  before  the  war  both  as  a  perfect  summer  resort  and 
as  a  centre  of  winter  sports.  At  one  time  one  made  the  ascent 
of  the  beautiful  valley  by  carriage  from  Waidbriick,  but  now  one 
travels  much  more  comfortably  by  the  little  mountain  railroad 
constructed  by  the  labour  of  Italian  prisoners  of  w’ar,  under 
Austrian  supervision,  when  Austria  was  requiring  to  carry  supplies 
more  quickly  to  defend  her  front  towards  the  Col  di  Lana.^ 

Up  here,  in  these  green  solitudes,  we  find  a  population  of 
artists  which  has  succeeded  in  sending  on  its  art  from  father  to 
son,  and  in  perfecting  by  generations  and  centuries  of  humble 
work  a  noble  tradition  of  domestic  industry.  From  these  little 
mountain  villages,  in  times  of  peace,  there  descended  thousands 
of  toys  calculated  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  children  of  all  nations, 
and  also  those  effigies  of  the  saints  which  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  world  inspire  the  prayers  and  comfort  the  sorrows  of  the 
faithful.  The  valley  does  not  number  more  than  four  and  a  half 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  the  little  community  had  succeeded  in 
extending  its  commerce  in  a  quite  extraordinary  manner.  Pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Val  Gardena  penetrated  to  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  beyond  Europe  to  America,  which  last  market  had 
indeed  proved  so  profitable  that  the  more  recent  catalogues  of  the 
larger  firms  were  printed  also  in  English.  The  war  naturally 
arrested  brusquely  both  this  delicate  art  and  its  corresponding 
trade,  and  for  four  years  these  saints,  with  their  purple  robes, 
their  crowns  of  gold  and  silver,  their  palms,  their  lances,  and  all 
their  different  symbols  of  martyrdom  and  victory,  have  lain 
neglected  in  the  great  store-rooms  now  all  too  vast  for  present 
needs,  and  the  thousands  of  toys  carved  in  happier  days— the 
animals,  the  quaint  gnomes  and  dolls  of  every  kind— have 

(1)  Remembering  the  special  treatment  meted  out  by  Austria  to  her  Italian 
prisoners  throughout  the  war,  there  is  a  quite  peculiar  pleasure — a  moral 
pleasure — in  travelling  by  this  railway  now.  And  that  pleasure  receives,  as  it 
were,  its  justification  and  completion  in  observing  the  entire  courtesy  and  some¬ 
thing  better — the  simplicity  and  unforced  friendliness — exhibited  by  all  Italians 
to  their  conquered  foe. — Translator's  Note. 


fal  ^ 

tl  remained  propped  against  the  window-panes,  looking  out 

i  desolately  upon  a  world  with  apparently  no  further  use  for  them ! 

I  As  with  the  tourist  traffic,  the  mere  return  of  peace  was  not  able 

I  immediately  to  restore  this  trade,  which,  however  attractive,  ranks 

I  amongst  those  now  counted  as  “luxuries.”  But  the  gradual 

i  adjustment  of  the  exchange  and  increase  of  transport  facilities 

p  must  surely  restore  it  also,  sooner  or  later,  to  all  its  former  well- 

S  merited  prosperity. 

L  - 


But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  any  serious  Italian  would  ever 
imagine  he  had  solved  the  problems  of  the  Upper  Adige  merely 
I  because  most  believe  that  its  annexation  can  be  shown  to  be 
alike  a  necessity  and  an  act  of  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
I  disposition,  not  only  causing  no  loss  to  the  province  itself,  but 

(representing  a  definite  economic  advantage.  For  a  certain  period 
of  transition  at  least  there  must  be  difficulties  arising  from  that 
imponderable  element  called  “national  sentiment,”  which,  as 
I  we  all  know,  biases  judgment,  distorts  motives,  exaggerates  facts 
I  and  precedents,  and  often  entirely  upsets  the  most  cautious  cal- 
I  culations  of  the  reason.  Very  much  will  depend  upon  the  ability 
!  of  the  first  Italians  chosen  to  deal  with  these  new  citizens.  For 
tj  the  moment  the  best  propaganda  has  been  done  by  the  troops  of 
I  occupation.  Even  the  most  hostile  elements  of  the  population 
have  been  obliged  to  admit  that  the  Upper  Adige  had  gained 
greatly  in  exchanging  Austrian  soldiers  for  Italian !  And  the 
gains  have  not  stopped  there.  During  the  summer  of  1919,  when 
no  meat  at  all  was  to  be  obtained  in  Eome,  and  the  people  were 
still  eating  a  very  inferior  w  ar  bread,  in  the  Upper  Adige  one  ate 
excellent  meat  twice  a  day,  and  “Vienna  rolls”  as  good  as  any 
of  pre-w'ar  days.  This  meant  privileged  treatment,  not  only  in 
comparison  with  the  Tyrol  north  of  the  Brenner,  but  also  in  com¬ 
parison  with  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula. 

And  exactly  for  these  reasons  it  would  be  quite  false  to  speak 
of  any  widespread  discontent  with  the  new  rigime.  Naturally, 
Italy  could  not  expect  that  these  new  subjects  of  German  race 
would  give  her  from  the  outset  an  enthusiastic  reception,  the 
more  so  when  we  remember  that  they  have  always  received  an 
education  systematically  hostile  to  all  things  Italian,  and  especi¬ 
ally  during  the  past  four  years  have  had  Italy  steadily  depicted 
t)  them  as  the  worst,  or  at  least  the  most  perfidious,  of  all  their 
foes.  Certain  mental  attitudes  can  only  be  modified  in  the  course 
of  generations — they  are  not  abandoned  from  one  day  to  another. 
And  it  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  loyalty  and  well-known 
conservatism  of  this  Alpine  people  to  imagine  that  they  could 
or  would  offer  immediately  to  the  new'  Government  the  same 
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fidelity  as  they  yielded  to  the  old,  so  long  as  it  endured.  It  is 
enough  if  we  have  for  the  moment  a  peaceful  life  in  common- 
on  that  will  surely  follow  ever  closer  collaboration,  passing  finally 
into  loyal  and  faithful  citizenship. 

For  the  rest  the  conditions  of  Austria  to-day  are  so  notoriously 
desperate  as  to  offer  little  inducement  to  any  population  to  share 
that  nation’s  present  lot.  And  for  this  reason  passing  protests 
against  incorporation  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  must  be  regarded 
as  of  theoretic  much  more  than  practical  character,  and  once 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  of  these  questions  of  principle,  any 
conflicts  which  may  arise  can  only  concern  points  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  autonomy  to  be  granted 
to  this  new’  province  within  the  Italian  Kingdom. 

The  feeling  for  autonomy  has  ahvays  been  very  strong  in  the 
people  of  the  South  Tyrol,  and  before  the  war  it  sometimes  found 
expression  even  as  against  their  Tyrolese  brethren  to  the  north 
of  the  Brenner,  and  against  the  very  centralised  administrative 
system  of  Innsbruck.  Even  the  movement  of  Andreas  Hofer, 
more  than  a  movement  of  national  character,  was  really  a  reaction 
against  the  bungling  of  certain  French  and  Bavarian  bureaucrats 
who  had  profoundly  offended  these  Tyrolese  in  their  local  usages 
and  religious  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  the  federal  character 
of  the  Austrian  regime  offered  no  opposition  to  the  persistency 
of  this  “regional”  feeling,  so  long,  of  course,  as  it  offered  no 
danger  to  the  political  unity.  Now  it  is  very  natural  that  this 
ancient  thirst  for  autonomy,  complicated  by  national  feeling, 
should  be  rising  afresh  and  expressing  itself  to  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  demand  for  special  treatment — that  is  to 
say,  a  complete  administrative  autonomy  with  special  economical 
and  scholastic  provisions. 

The  tables  are  thus  completely  turned,  since,  before  the  war, 
it  was  the  Italian  part  of  the  Tyrol — ^the  Trentino — which  was 
the  suppliant  for  autonomy  :  an  autonomy,  be  it  noted,  w’hich 
was  never  granted,  in  great  measure  because  of  the  obstinate 
opposition  of  those  who  now  demand  it  for  themselves  as  a  right. 

But  the  question  of  the  autonomy  of  the  Upper  Adige  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  an  isolated  question  :  it  enters,  very  for¬ 
tunately  for  itself,  into  a  general  current  of  Italian  politics  which 
has  been  gathering  strength  for  some  time  past — the  question  of 
the  degree  of  autonomy  which  might  usefully  be  applied  to  all 
the  different  regions  of  Italy. 

The  centralised  system  which  prevails  in  Italy  to-day  is  based, 
as  all  know,  on  the  French  model,  but  as  far  back  as  1860  Marco 
Minghetti,  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  which  the  new 
Italy  has  had,  presented  to  Parliament  a  Bill  aiming  at  the 
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administrative  division  of  the  'Kingdom  into  its  old  historical 
regions,  and  desiring  for  these  regions  powers  very  much  wider 
than  those  possessed  by  the  present  provinces.  At  that  time — 
jggO— the  general  fear  that  any  indulgence  of  the  old  regional 
feeling  might  represent  a  danger  for  the  unity  only  just  achieved 
caused  the  project  to  fail,  but  in  recent  years,  that  danger  being 
no  longer  considered  serious,  the  idea  has  conquered  a  considerable 
section  of  public  opinion,  and  has  found  support  also  in  the 
reaction  against  the  enormous  and  excessive  accumulation  of  work 
devolving  upon  the  Central  Government  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
In  the  elections  of  November,  1919,  some  parties  made  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  decentralisation  a  special  point  in  their  programmes, 
advocating  the  reconstitution  of  the  “region”  and  the  restoration 
to  it  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the 
State.  The  Catholic  Party  (new  “Popular  Party”)  is  the  most 
advanced  in  this  line  of  ideas,  as  is  but  natural,  given  its  historic 
antithesis  to  the  development  and  very  essence  of  the  Italian 
State,  with  its  markedly  lay  and  liberal  character  :  this  antithesis 
leads  it  to  seek  in  a  system  of  local  autonomies  a  counterbalancing 
power  to  that  of  the  State,  and  explains  why  this  party  was  the 
first  to  support  the  programme  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper 
Adige  in  its  request  for  such  autonomy.  Doubtless  the  party  also 
aims  at  preserving  to  its  co-religionists  of  the  Alpine  province 
the  position  of  privilege  accorded  them  under  the  Austrian  law, 
for  example,  in  regard  to  religious  instruction — a  position  which 
they  would  be  bound  to  lose  if  the  general  law  of  Italy  were 
applied  without  modifications. 

But,  in  writing  thus,  we  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  give  the 
false  idea  that  the  Catholic  Party  is  the  only  one  favourable  to 
the  autonomy  of  the  Upper  Adige.  Far  from  it.  Many  sections 
of  the  Democratic  Party  have  also  declared  themselves  in  favour 
;  of  it,  and  the  Socialists  must  undoubtedly  be  so,  just  so  soon  as 
i  they  begin  to  assume  any  position  at  all  in  regard  to  these  national 
questions,  which,  for  the  present,  they  say  they  leave  to  the 

■  "middle-class  parties.”  We  have  insisted  upon  the  attitude  of 

■  the  Catholic  Party  just  by  way  of  illustrating  what  we  stated 
:  earlier,  namely,  that  this  question  of  autonomy  is  now  becoming 

an  integral  part  of  Italy’s  “practical  politics,”  and  to  show  how 
secondary  motives,  deriving  from  the  different  party  attitudes, 
must  surely  bring  their  contribution  to  the  settlement  of  the 
particular  question  of  the  Upper  Adige. 

So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  ever  since  the  signing 
^  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  it  has  made  a  point  of  solemnly 
assuring  Europe  of  its  intention  to  respect  all  the  habits,  customs, 
linguistic  rights  and  other  interests  of  its  new  German  subjects. 
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tliough  under  no  obligation  to  offer  any  such  assurances.  And 
that  it  has  indeed  steadily  adhered  to  this  liberal  and  conciliatory 
attitude  is  shown  also  by  its  choice  of  the  first  General  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  Venezia  Tridentina  (Trentino  and  Upper  Adige). 
Luigi  Credaro  is  a  man  not  only  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
German  language  and  with  German  thought,  but,  as  the  papers 
of  the  Upper  Adige  pointed  out  with  satisfaction,  in  sketching  his 
biography,  he  has  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

Further,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  (December  Ist,  1919) 
may  be  said  to  have  offered  a  decisive  word  in  regard  to  the 
special  problem  of  autonomy.  A  passage  which  has  been  singled 
out  as  particularly  significant  runs  as  follows  : — 

“The  new  territories  impose  [on  us]  the  solution  of  new  problems.  Our 
tradition  of  liberty  must  trace  the  line  of  these  solutions  with  the  greatest 
respect  for  loced  autonomies  and  traditions.” 

The  intention  here  delineated  does  not  contemplate  one  only, 
but  all  the  new’  provinces,  where  the  old  administrative  systems, 
which  in  the  older  provinces  have  at  least  the  force  and  authority 
of  half  a  century  of  usage,  could  not  hope  to  attain  success.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  it  will  be  in  these  new  provinces  that  the 
principle  of  local  autonomy  w'ill  receive  its  first  trial,  and  should 
results  be  good,  it  w’ill  be  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  many 
that  the  experiment  should  extend  to  all  the  other  provinces  of 
Italy. ^ 

And  thus  we  find  the  autonomy  of  the  Upper  Adige  assured, 
not  merely  by  the  programme  of  this  or  that  party,  nor  even 
chiefly  by  the  intention  of  a  Government,  but  by  the  simple 
development  of  the  liberal  Italian  nation,  which,  arrived  at  a 
certain  stage  in  its  history,  finds  all  its  own  most  intimate  ten¬ 
dencies  urging  the  adoption  of  this  formula  which  promises  the 
adjustment  most  essentially  just.  And  this  autonomy  of  the 
Upper  Adige,  be  it  noted,  while  serving  to  protect  in  the  most 
explicit  manner  the  free  development  of  the  customs,  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  institutions  of  the  German  elements  in  the  Upper 
Adige,  will  not  isolate  the  province  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
nor  withdraw  it  from  the  healthy  law  of  natural  competition, 
making  of  its  autonomy  an  artificial  barrier  of  defence. 

(1)  In  this  connection  should  be  noted  the  follownng  passage  taken  from  tin 
reply  of  the  Chamber  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne ;  “  Parliament  greets  with 
enthusiasm  the  reimion  of  the  unredeemed  territories  with  the  Mother  Country. 
.  .  .  If  a  certain  admixture  of  races,  inevitable  on  the  frontiers  of  every  gw** 
people,  should  confront  the  State  with  the  problem  of  their  government,  the* 
populations  will  find,  in  a  discipline  of  justice,  respect  all  that  concerns  that 
national  conscience.  ...  A  proper  regard  must  be  shown  for  the  particular 
autonomies  enjoyed  by  the  new  territories  united  to  Italy  with  the  hope  thatlw 
may  assist  a  more  fruitful  expansion  of  the  principle  of  autonomy  in  Ofir  local 
governtnent.” 
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An  Englishman  who  is  a  good  friend  of  Italy,  replying  some 
time  ago  to  a  protest  which  had  appeared  in  the  Times  against 
Italy’s  annexation  of  the  Upper  Adige,  cited  the  solution  given 
to  the  Roman  question  as  the  best  proof  of  Italian  capacity  for 
resolving  the  most  delicate  internal  questions.^  The  illustration 
was  appropriate,  but  there  is  another,  not  less  so,  w’hich  also 
should  be  remembered — that  of  the  many  foreign  colonies  which 
for  centuries  have  lived  peaceably  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula. 
The  Greeks  of  Otranto  and  Calabria  are  about  40,000,  and  have 
been  with  us  since  at  least  the  tenth  century.  And  11,000  are 
the  Catalans  in  Sardinia,  and  not  less  than  450,000  the  Albanians 
living  in  Calabria,  Sicily,  Puglia  and  the  Basilicata. 

But  still  more  important,  because  of  the  clear  parallel  they 
afford,  are  the  100,000  French  dwelling  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  and  especially  those  of  the  districts  of  Susa  and 
Pinerolo.  These,  just  like  the  Germans  of  the  Upper  Adige, 
remained  shut  in,  as  it  were,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps, 
when  the  necessities  of  defence  caused  the  Alpine  rampart  to  be 
closed.  In  all  this  district  the  common  language  was  French, 
and  also  after  the  annexation,  the  inhabitants  continued  to  speak, 
write,  and  draw  up  their  public  acts  in  French  with  the  utmost 
liberty.  And  this  liberty  produced  fruits  which  no  persecution 
assuredly  w’ould  ever  have  attained.  A  striking  case  is  that  of 
Fenestrelle,  which  up  to  1871  had  jealously  conserved  its  privilege 
of  drawing  up  its  municipal  acts  in  French,  but  on  March  21st 
of  that  year  solemnly  decided  to  substitute  Italian — “Z’tfa/ten  qm 
e»t  la  langue  de  notre  patrie !  ” 

Similarly,  the  compact  body  of  French  inhabiting  the  Val 
d’Aosta  know  how  to  reconcile  perfectly  the  warmest  affection 
for  ancestral  customs  and  their  mother  tongue  with  complete 
loyalty  to  the  great  country  which  is  geographically  theirs. 

May  this  long-established  and  pacific  domicile  of  a  French 
colony  in  Italy  constitute  at  once  a  precedent  and  hopeful  augury 
for  the  colony  of  200,000  Germans  in  the  Upper  Adige ;  and 
may  their  inclusion  within  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  rather  than  a 
cause  of  conflict,  prove  a  training  school  for  reciprocal  tolerance 
and  a  model  of  that  better  understanding  between  peoples  which 
is  the  greatest  political  desideratum  of  this  moment. 

Emilio  Re. 

(1)  See  letter  of  Mr.  T.  Boston  Bruce,  “  German-speaking  Tirol,”  appearing  in 

Times,  November  6th,  1919.  “The  wisdom  and  self-restraint  [Italy]  has 
whibited  in  such  matters  as  the  preservation,  inviolate  in  the  centre  of  her 
kmtory,  of  the  small  Republic  of  San  Marino,  and  the  maintenance  within  her 
c^tal  ...  of  that  more  or  less  hostile  imperium  in  imperio,  the  Papacy, 
Me  the  best  evidence  that  the  Italian  people  possess  that  genius  for  compromise, 
that  adaptability  to  anomalous  situations,  that  readiness  to  recognise  the  point 
oLview  of  others,  which  constitute  the  highest  statesmanship.” 
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Why  is  it  desirable  to  supplement  the  rather  cool,  curt  obituary 
notices  of  William  Dean  Howells  with  some  brief  word  of  warmer 
recognition,  when  already  half  his  eighty  or  more  pleasant  bookg 
are  forgotten  here?  A  world  of  pessimists  wailing  of  unrest,  ol 
optimists  fighting  the  desperate  battles  of  reconstruction,  lackj 
the  old  divine  leisure  for  loitering  in  literary  byways,  fragrant 
with  the  flower  we  call  “Travellers’  Joy.”  Yet  surely  there  is 
a  definite  answer  to  this  question.  It  is  not  merely  because  he 
was  the  last  of  the  arresting  group  in  which  with  tranquil  admis¬ 
sion  of  his  own  limitations  he  claimed — and  keeps — the  lowest 
place;  but  because  the  leaders  of  that  group  had  a  romantic 
passion  for  England,  if  not  invariably  for  the  English,  they  taught 
him  to  share.  That  literary  America  speedily  forgave  Dickens 
the  smarting  chastisement  of  Chuzzlewit  is  of  itself  a  clear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  quality  of  the  men  of  letters  Howells  called  his  friends 
with  excusable  pride. 

He  was  born  in  1837  at  Martin’s  Ferry,  Belmont,  Ohio,  and 
it  is  scarcely  exaggeration  to  come  to  the  story-book  conclusion 
that  he  lived  happily  ever  after  until  his  peaceful  death  in  green 
old  age.  He  was  a  plain  liver,  a  high  thinker,  with  a  heart  full 
of  poetry,  a  pen  full  of  prose.  He  knew  little  of  the  artist's 
sorrow,  much  of  the  man’s  joy.  His  fairy  godmother  put  him 
on  a  pair  of  rose-coloured  spectacles  at  his  birth,  and  he  never 
took  them  off.  His  father  was  Welsh,  his  mother  half  German, 
half  Irish,  and  both  were  delightful.  “Not  only  the  centre  of 
my  home  to  me,  but  home  itself.”  “If  my  mother  was  the  heart, 
my  father  was  the  soul  of  family  life.”  They  met  poverty  in 
the  spirit  of  Saint  Francis,  and  never  let  it  become  sordid.  They 
endowed  their  children  with  the  real  golden  age,  of  which  the 
retrospect  is  worth  a  king’s  ransom,  and  home-sickness  in  absence 
was  the  severest  trial  their  easily  contented  son  ever  knew. 

Before  all  else  Howells  was  a  patriot,  with  anti-slavery  con¬ 
victions  deep-rooted  as  those  of  his  father  and  the  Welsh  grand¬ 
father  who  was  a  bookseller.  From  the  latter  he  seems  to  have 
inherited  the  precious  gift  of  humour,  for  it  was  an  uncle  serving 
in  the  shop  who,  when  a  customer  bashfully  hinted  at  a  naughty 
desire  for  “something  improper,”  sold  him  a  copy  of  Young't 
Night  Thoughts  1  “I  can  reasonably  suppose  it  is  because  of  the 
mixture  in  me  I  am  so  typically  American,”  wrote  Howells  after 
a  jest  at  the  expense  of  a  worthy  Welsh  cleric  w’ho  had  tried  to 
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make  him  vainglorious  of  what  he  calls  the  “fond  conjecture” 
of  a  supposed  descent  from  Hywel  or  Howel  the  Good,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Alfred  the  Great.  If  his  faith  in  his  country  never 
degenerated  into  brag,  it  permeated  thought,  word  and  deed,  and 
it  can  only  be  with  an  indulgent  smile  we  hear  him  soberly 
assert  that  the  purest  English  is  spoken  in  Ohio.  Modest  to  a 
fault,  he  was  careful  even  to  note  how  during  his  schooldays  “I 
fought  as  other  boys  fight,  and  took  my  defeats — they  were  mostly 
defeats— as  heroically  as  I  might.” 

His  first  love  was  the  little  unsuccessful  anti-slavery  newspaper 
owned  by  his  father.  He  even  contrived  to  teach  himself  enough 
French  and  Spanish  to  embellish  it  w’ith  translations  in  the  vain 
hope  of  averting  failure,  ultimately  becoming  an  excellent  linguist. 
As  a  mere  child  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  be  allowed  to  set 
up  type ;  as  a  lad  he  never  complained  of  cruelly  long  hours  of 
toil  at  the  printing  press.  Literature  was  the  breath  of  life  to 
him,  and  in  a  book  entitled  Literature  and  Life  he  said  :  “I  do 
not  wish  to  part  them,  and  in  their  union  I  have  found  since 
I  learnt  my  letters  a  joy  in  them  which  I  hope  will  last  till  I 
forget  my  letters.”  Nor  did  his  humble  apprenticeship  in  cheap 
journalism  affect  his  sound  judgment  or  mar  his  instinctive  good 
taste.  By  the  searchlights  of  to-day  there  is  irony  in  the  simple 
parental  injunction  :  “Never,  never  wTite  a  thing  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  read  to  a  woman.”  Yet  William  Dean  Howells 
obeyed  and  succeeded.  “I  am  very  Victorian  in  my  preference 
for  decency”  was  his  frank  avowal,  fearless  of  the  dread  stigma 
of  being  branded  old-fashioned.  He  invariably  w^ent  on  his  quiet 
way  with  complete  detachment  and  independence.  There  was 
one  original  trait  in  his  early  attitude  tow^ards  his  precocious 
beginnings.  He' wanted  to  write,  not  to  be  read,  and  his  bash¬ 
fulness  made  him  suffer  acutely  when  chapters  of  a  never-io-be- 
finished  historical  romance  were  discovered  and  commended  by 
his  family.  The  sight  of  his  first  poem  in  print  seemed  to  him 
a  sort  of  sacrilege.  It  was  not  until  “my  piece  on  Winter”  was 
copied  into  a  New^York  journal  that  he  learnt  something  of  the 
bliss  of  the  beginn^  waking  up  to  believe  himself  famous. 

There  was  a  certain  winning  simplicity  in  a  character  without 
a  shadow  of  cynicism.  “I  confess  I  have  alw’ays  loved  the  world, 
and  the  pleasures  sages  pretend  were  so  vapid,”  he  naively 
admits.  Even  love’s  young  dream  kept  its  glamour,  for  the 
awakening  was  to  a  marriage  of  rare  comradeship.  He  says  of 
bis  wife  :  “  My  constant  impulse  towards  reality  and  sincerity 
in  ray  work.  The  first  to  blame  and  the  first  to  praise,  as  she  was 
the  first  to  read  all  I  wrote.”  He  touched  on  his  courtship  with 
a  pretty  reticence  all  out  of  date  at  present,  when  smart  women 
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add  piquancy  to  their  self-revelations  with  details  of  their  “first 
proposals.”  He  merely  states  it  took  place  “in  one  of  those 
summers  when  the  moon  was  always  full.” 

It  was  no  wonder  nothing  could  make  a  poet  of  Howells ;  he 
was  far  too  happy.  His  many  pages  of  autobiography  leave  an 
impression  of  bee-like  industry  and  generous  kindliness.  He  was 
literally  bon  comme  du  pain.  Was  it  partly  because  his  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  vision  splendid  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave  came  when 
.he  w’as  still  in  the  glow  of  youth,  and  thus  he  never  knew  the 
blight  of  destruction  of  his  highest  ideals,  or  the  bitterness  of 
hope  deferred?  Delectable  humour — at  its  best  nearly  Lamb-like 
— seasons  his  homely  annals.  If  it  w'ere  possible  even  for  those 
who  knew  him  to  doubt  his  truthfulness,  the  testimony  of  a 
living  writer  is  conclusive.  For  Mr.  Percy  White,  by  whose 
brilliant  novels  Howells  was  greatly  attracted,  spent  an  intimate 
winter  in  Home  with  him,  to  find  him  just  the  lovable  being  he 
unconsciously  revealed  between  his  own  lines.  His  creed  was 
nearer  that  of  his  father  than  his  grandfather.  When  writing 
of  the  former,  he  says  :  “It  seems  to  me  I  can  render  him  in¬ 
telligible  by  saying  that  if  my  religious-minded  grandfather 
expected  and  humbly  if  fervently  hoped  to  reach  a  heaven  beyond 
this  world  by  means  of  prayers  and  hymns,  revivals  and  con¬ 
versions,  my  not  less  religious-minded  father  lived  for  a  heaven 
on  earth  in  his  beloved  and  loving  home.” 

To  turn  from  the  man  to  the  work  is  to  be  surprised  at  its 
painstaking  abundance,  and  to  wonder  what  of  it  will  endure. 
It  is  far  too  soon  to  prophesy.  At  a  moment  of  brazen  adver¬ 
tisement  sober  merit  has  none  to  praise  and  very  few  to  love  it, 
and  the  achievement  of  Howells  is  at  a  discount.  He  thirsted 
to  be  the  poet  he  never  wms.  He  failed  to  reach  the  level  of  his 
aspiration,  if  his  steady  trickle  of  verse  did  not  often  drop  to  the 
bathos  of  his  farewell  to  a  departing  emigrant  who  “pats  the 
good  old  house-dog  w'ho  is  lying  on  the  floqr,”  a  statement 
clamouring  for  expression  in  bald  prose,  as  he  was  afterwards 
the  first  to  insist.  He  is  given  a  patronising  corner  in  Sted- 
man’s  Poets  of  America,  who  are  usually  surfeited  with  sweets, 
“as  doing  good  service  in  keeping  our  minstrel  line  unbroken. 
.  .  .  His  bent,  like  Mr.  James’,  was  that  of  critic,  scholar,  and 
analyst,  and  the  determined  evolution  of  a  masterly  novel-writer. 

This  WM  in  1886.  Contemporary  critics  would  wax  scornful 
at  the  juxtaposition  of  his  name  with  that  of  Henry  James. 
Howells  never  wrote  a  short  story  to  equal  Daisy  MiUer  in 
artistry,  or  a  long  one  comparable  with  that  uncanny  miracle. 
What  Maisie  Knew,  and  no  one  was  surer  of  this  than  he  was. 
He  edited  The  Year  Book  of  Henry  James,  and  neither  imagined 
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I  a  Howells  Year  Book  a  possibility.  If  he  could  not  weigh 
I  Flaubert  or  Baudelaire  in  such  delicately  poised  scales  of  valua- 
^  tion  as  the  author  of  French  Poets  and  Novelists,  he  compre¬ 
hended  his  subtleties. 

The  index  of  the  varied  output  of  Howells  occupies  almost 

1  eight  pages  of  the  British  Museum  catalogue,  and  everything 
he  wrote  was  read  with  cordial  pleasure  by  his  compatriots  and 
by  a  select  public  in  the  England  of  his  discerning  homage.  His 
style  was  agreeable,  his  mannerisms  few  save  occasional  over- 
[  use  of  a  mean  word  such  as  “stylish.”  He  aimed  at  plain  ex- 
‘1  pression  of  plain  people,  and  there  was  nothing  obscure  or  pro- 
found  in  his  genial  philosophy.  The  merciful  theory  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  that  criticism  to  be  genuine  should  be  largely  compact 
of  judicious  admiration,  was  exactly  to  his  mind,  leading  at  times 
li  to  a  tendency  to  over-praise.  Yet  in  his  own  Criticism  and 
Fiction  he  urged  “free  thought  in  criticism,  freedom  from  shack¬ 
ling  tradition,”  and  practised  what  he  preached,  sometimes  with 
unexpected  results.  He  picks  a  justifiable  quarrel  with  the  novels 
i  of  Goethe  for  their  “German  clumsiness,”  and  says  of  Scott, 
i  “How  false  and  mistaken  he  is  wdth  his  medieval  ideals,  his 
blind  Jacobinism,  his  intense  devotion  to  aristocracy  and  royalty.” 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot  are  practically  a  king  and  queen 
i  who  can  do  no  wTong ;  but  with  Dickens  he  is  utterly  out  of 
sympathy,  especially  over  w’hat  he  alleged  to  be  the  “unreality” 

'  of  the  Christmas  books.  He  falls  tooth  and  nail  upon  Le  Phre 
Goriot  as  “sheer  melodrama,  with  a  malarial  restlessness  alien 
to  healthful  art,”  after  a  rather  empty  profession  of  respect  for 
J  Balzac;  yet  he  can  perceive  wdth  admiration  the  “moral  signi- 
I  ficance”  of  Flaubert  in  Madame  Bovary.  “The  simple  verity, 
the  refined  perfection  ”  of  Jane  Austen  he  adored,  writing  of  her 
novels:  “She  was  great,  and  they  were  beautiful,  because  she 
and  they  were  honest.  .  .  .  The  first  and  last  of  English  realists 
to  treat  material  with  entire  truthfulness.”  The  devoutest 
Austenite  may,  however,  question  this  sw’eeping  statement. 

As  an  editor,  the  generous  quest  of  How'ells  for  new  talent,  his 
eagerness  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  sun  when  he  found  it,  or  thought 
he  found  it,  made  him  many  friends  he  had  the  gift  of  keeping. 
His  advice  was  frequently  excellent.  “I  would  have  American 
novelists  be  as  American  as  they  |K)ssibly  can.  Do  not  trouble 
about  standards  and  ideals.  Try  to  be  faithful  and  natural.” 
Here  again  he  adhered  to  his  ow’n  counsels  of  perfection.  With 
thorough  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
enabling  him  to  do  valuable  service  in  familiarising  his  com¬ 
patriots  with  European  masterpieces,  he  resisted  the  temptation 
of  making  his  books  things  of  linguistic  shreds  and  patches,  an 
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evil  fashion  at  its  zenith  with  Walt  Whitman,  and  dying  hard 
to-day.  His  first  publication — a  short  life  of  Abraham  Lincob 
of  no  striking  promise — was  the  outcome  of  the  boyish  tendency 
to  hero-worship  he  never  lost.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  linger  over 
various  attempts  at  play-writings. 

What,  then,  did  Howells  do  best,  and  do  wrell?  The  answer 
is  easy.  He  excelled  in  the  difficult  minor  art  of  preface-writing. 
His  range  was  wide,  yet  whether  his  terse  introduction  was  for 
Tolstoy,  Art  emus  Ward,  de  Maupassant,  du  Maurier,  Mark 
Twain,  Leonard  Merrick,  or  Perez  Galdds,  the  right  word  was 
forthcoming.  “Honest,  clean-minded,  clean-mouthed,”  is  his 
happy  summary  of  Tom  Brown. 

Finally,  his  patriotism  led  him  to  discover  for  us  the  American 
girl  of  the  ’sixties  and  ’seventies,  and  to  prove  his  discovery  worth 
while.  French  novelists  then  view’ed  little  Saint  Muslin  as  only 
a  necessary  puppet  in  the  drama  of  romance.  Inginue  was  an 
accepted  synonym  for  insipidity.  Much  nonsense  was  still 
written  in  England  about  the  bread-and-butter  miss,  despite  the 
sparkling  existence  of  Catherine  Morland,  nay,  of  Lucy  Desmond 
and  Clare  Doria  Forey.  With  Howells,  as  with  Turgeniev,  the 
young  girl  dominates  the  centre  of  the  stage.  There  was,  of 
course,  nothing  of  the  Southern  passion  of  Gemma,  the  divine 
self-sacrifice  of  Elena,  or  the  spiritual  immortality  of  Lisa  in  the 
Kittys  and  Lydias  of  Howells.  Yet  there  are  analogies,  bom  of 
common  recognition  of  the  mystery,  the  complexity  of  girlhood. 
Howells  had  at  least  one  advantage  over  the  Russian  genius  m 
being  able  to  say  of  his  country  :  “It’s  the  Paradise  of  Women, 
it’s  their  Promised  Land  where  they’ve  been  led  up  out  of  the 
Egyptian  bondage  of  Europe.  It’s  the  home  of  their  freedom. 
It  is  recognised  in  America  that  women  have  consciences  and 
souls.” 

To  re-read  Dr.  Breen’s  Practice  is  to  perceive  that  Howelle 
nevertheless  showed  a  certain  timidity  in  accepting  what  was  the 
new  order  in  the  ’seventies.  Dr.  Breen  qualified  as  a  homoeo¬ 
pathic  practitioner.  After  an  unfortunate  affair  of  the  heart  she 
conceived  it  to  be  her  duty  to  use  her  brains  and  her  money  to 
lessen  the  pain  of  the  world.  She  began  her  career  with  a  trying 
patient  who  cried  out  for  a  man  directly  she  thought  she  was  m 
danger.  The  man,  being  an  allopath,  could  not  meet  pretty, 
anxious  Dr.  Breen  professionally,  and  asked  her  to  marry  him 
instead,  when  he  saw  how  meekly  she  nursed  under  his  orders. 
“If  one-half  of  the  bold  things  that  are  running  about  had 
masters,  it  would  be  a  good  thing,”  said  an  American  village 
Grundy  tartly.  But  there  was  nothing  bold  about  the  dis¬ 
illusioned  girl,  who  was  glad  enough  to  get  a  husband  to  take 
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care  of  ber,  though  not  the  hectoring  allopath.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  audacity  of  Ehoda  Gale,  M.D.,  about  Dr.  Breen. 
Charles  Keade  wrote  A  Woman  Hater  at  about  the  same  date, 
seemingly  in  order  to  devote  three-quarters  of  a  volume  to  the 
wrongs  of  the  woman  doctor.  He  details  the  test  case  of  Dr. 
Sophia  Je.vBIake  with  a  meticulous  elaboration  fitter  for  the 
lancet.  Khoda  was  a  paragon  of  ability  and  sense,  yet  she 
remains  unconvincing,  while  Dr.  Breen  is  appealingly  alive. 

’  It  is  only  possible  to  linger  over  one  or  tw’o  of  these  arresting 
heroines,  though  each  is  tempting  for  her  distinctive  individuality. 
Kitty,  who  made  “A  Chance  Acquaintance”  to  her  cost,  is  irre¬ 
sistible,  She  causes  a  sigh  to  think  we  are  a  long,  long  way 
from  1874 ;  a  smile  to  recall  the  vitriolic  diatribes  of  Mrs.  Lynn 
Lynton  at  that  time,  her  certainty  that  good-for-nothing  baggage, 
“The  Girl  of  the  Period,”  w'as  hurrying  the  world  to  perdition. 
Kitty  was  far  too  good  for  Bostonian  Miles  Arbuton,  whose  vain 
ambition  was  to  be  taken  for  an  English  gentleman,  his  sole  asset 
being  an  unexceptionable  tailor.  Kitty’s  kind  cousin  dressed  her 
for  conquest  in  dainty  frocks,  till  honest  Kitty  insisted  on  wearing 
one  of  her  own  provincial  garments,  and  Arbuton  showed  he  was 
ashamed  of  her  when  he  met  some  smart  friends.  He  behaved 
like  the  cad  he  was,  and  Kitty  bravely  faced  the  music.  The 
quiet  dignity  of  her  renouncement  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  should 
have  cost  Arbuton  a  pang  had  he  been  more  than  his  tailor’s 
dummy.  This  is  the  slight  story.  It  is  destitute  of  plot,  but 
not  of  charming  scenery.  With  plot  Howells  seldom  entangled 
himself,  and  it  is  a  pity  more  than  one  genius  has  lacked  his 
wisdom  in  leaving  alone  what  he  did  badly.  It  was  in  Quebec 
Kitty  learnt  her  lesson,  and,  reflected  in  her  bright  unsophis¬ 
ticated  eyes,  it  looks  a  very  land  of  heart’s  desire.  The  half- 
French  atmosphere  is  conveyed  in  an  airy  page  or  two,  and 
Quebec  with  all  its  vivid  colour  is  there. 

As  perfect  successes  in  miniature  painting.  The  Lady  of  the 
Aroostook  and  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  challenge  analysis  con¬ 
fidently.  In  these  tales  their  writer  surely  reached  his  highest 
level,  for  he  was  never  afraid  to  use  his  considerable  skill  in 
doing  a  small  thing  excellently.  Mr.  Conrad  himself  might  have 
shaken  hands  cordially  with  the  captain  of  the  Aroostook,  or 
offered  a  berth  to  his  cabin-boy — a  lad  of  parts.  When  the  cap¬ 
tain  finds  that,  instead  of  the  little  maid  her  grandfather  led  him 
to  expect,  he  is  to  escort  a  lovely  girl  of  nineteen  to  her  relations 
in  Venice  without  another  woman  on  board,  he  deals  in  masterly 
wise  with  a  delicate  situation.  There  are  three  passengers  on 
board,  one  a  drunkard.  Lydia  Blood — it  is  hard  to  forgive  her 
odious  name — never  grasps  the  impossibility  of  her  situation  until 
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she  reaches  Venice.  The  chivalrous  lover,  who  quite  desenes  I ; 
to  win  her,  is  honourably  silent  till  he  can  claim  her  from  her  i  ' 
friends.  The  crumpled  rose-leaf  of  a  momentary  misunderstand-  I 
ing  is  brushed  away  and  “  journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting.”  | ; 

The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  is  told  in  cool,  detached  style.  Silas 
has  two  daughters,  one  cleverly  illustrative  of  the  Howells  con- 1  ■ 
viction  that  “  characterless  capability  becomes  the  most  intense  1 1 
narrow-mindedness,”  the  other,  Penelope,  a  pure  joy.  Andrew  f 
Lang  owmed  he  lost  his  heart  to  this  Penelope,  who  defended  \ 
Rosamond  Vincey  on  the  ground  that  everybody  was  down  on  her  f 
because  of  her  good  looks,  and  especially  George  Eliot.  She  p 
makes  us  agree  with  her  delightful  father-in-law  when  he  says :  | 
“I  don’t  see  why  a  man  shouldn’t  fall  in  love  as  easily  with  af 
rich  girl  as  with  a  poor  one.  Some  of  the  rich  ones  are  very 
nice,  and  I  should  say  the  chances  of  a  quiet  life  with  them  were  [■ 
rather  greater.  They’ve  always  had  everything,  and  they 
wouldn’t  be  so  ambitious  and  uneasy.”  That  the  book  is  as 
refreshing  as  clean  open  air,  after  a  course  of  sex-soaked  fiction,  :  ^ 
posterity  will  do  w’ell  to  mark.  j 

How’ells  filled  a  number  of  stout  tomes  with  those  facile  |  , 
impressions  of  travel  of  which  we,  who  are  travellers  all,  have  j 
become  impatient.  Yet  they  deserve  remembrance,  for  they  ^ 
contain  the  rosemary  fragrance  of  a  vanished  atmosphere.  He  i  , 
qualified  to  WTite  of  Venetian  Life  by  serving  four  years  as  Consul  j  j 
at  Venice.  To  write  of  Venice  enchained  without  sentimentality  f 
w’as  of  itself  a  feat.  It  is  full  of  sunshine  instead,  giving  value  j  • 
to  the  rarer  touches  of  serious  sincerity.  To  realise  how  humour  , 
outlives  sentiment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  Venetian  Lift  |  j 
with  Longfellow’s  Hyperion.  The  one  is  still  modern,  the  other  j  , 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  The  Germany  of  de  Stael  and  Co.  as  , 
she  never  was  is  not  to  be  endured  by  those  who  know  Germany  ] 
as  she  is.  j 

It  is  tempting  to  linger  over  the  roseate  London  Films  of  1902,  | 

or  Certain  Delightful  English  Towns  of  1911,  for  who  ever  did  ] 
more  exquisite  justice  to  Exeter,  Chester,  or  Wells?  There  ought  j 
to  be  a  Howells  guide-book.  Who  is  more  at  home  in  the  Bath  , 
of  his  idol,  Jane  Austen,  where  he  finds  enchanting  reality  instead  j 
of  the  “artificiality”  of  the  Bath  of  Dickens?  Had  he  looked  , 
closer  still,  he  would  have  found  only  the  natural  difference  of  j 
treatment  between  that  of  a  resident  and  a  visitor  taking  the  , 
waters  for  three  weeks.  Certainly  few  were  as  completely  j 
saturated  with  literary  tradition  as  Howells.  Venetian  Lift 
proves  that  in  1862  he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  about  the  ^ 
English.  “The  truth  is,  Americans  do  not  like  these  people,  j 
and  there  is  no  love  lost  on  the  other  side.  But  in  many  things  ^ 
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i  they  are  travellers  to  be  honoured,  if  not  liked.  Their  sterhng 
honesty  and  truth  have  made  the  English  tongue  a  draft  upon 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  Continental  peoples.”  Eeal 
affection  replaced  cold  justice  later.  “I  noted  the  kind  looks 
which  prevailed  on  English  faces”;  “always  a  civil  answer”; 

I  “hotels  all  good  (?)  ”  ;  “cooking  better  than  in  America.”  Even 
i  the  climate  is  “only  inclement  indoors  where  the  bedroom  grates 
I  have  not  capacity  to  hold  more  than  enough  coals  to  fill  a  pint- 
pot,”  and  Howells  really  enjoys  “a  cab-fare  extortion  reaching 
one-third  of  New  York  prices.” 

Such  are  the  conclusions  of  one  who  fell  deep  in  love  with  “  The 
Old  Home.”  London  captivated  him,  from  “the  hovering  soft- 
i  ness,  half  cloud,  half  sun,  the  London  sky  has  the  patent  of,”  to 
I  “Westminster  Abbey,  indeed,  the  earliest  home  of  my  youthful 
!  love  of  the  old,  and  if  I  might  advise  any  reader  ...  let  him 
j  choose  a  chill,  fair  day  of  the  English  December,  so  short  as  to 
i  be  red  all  through  with  a  sense  of  late  sunrise  and  a  promise  of 
1  early  sunset.  I  can  tell  him  how  I  felt  in  that  august  and  beautiful 
place,  and  how  my  heart  rose  in  my  throat  when  I  first  looked 
up  in  the  Poets’  Corner  and  read  the  words,  ‘  0  rare  Ben  Jonson,’  ” 
Howells  was  only  twenty-four  then,  and  “meaning  to  be  rare 
every  moment  myself.”  England  never  lost  her  magic  in  his 
j  adoring  eyes.  To  read  of  his  English  pilgrimages  is  to  gain  a 
■  good  conceit  of  ourselves  comfortable  in  these  disjointed  times, 
i  The  blessing  of  fortunate  environment  kept  company  with 
Howells  throughout  his  eighty  years.  He  was  very  sure  there 
were  giants  in  his  springtime,  always  an  inspiring  creed,  and  if 
he  over-estimated  their  inches,  it  was  because  they  bent  down 
with  such  benignity  from  their  Olympian  heights.  Was  the 
welcome  for  the  shy  newcomer  given  more  eagerly  because  of  his 
R^camier-like  talent  for  silence?  If  this  group  had  not  always 
appeared  to  be  governed  by  Thackeray’s  motto,  “Be  kind,  it  is 
the  only  thing  that  really  matters,”  it  would  have  been  a  pretty 
hypothesis,  for,  like  a  certain  Gilbertian  monarch,  we  all  love 
a  good  listener.  It  is  futile  to  try  to  assess  individual  influence 
upon  the  cheerful  art  of  Howells.  He  imitated  none  and  he 
plagiarised  none.  Encouragement  certainly  helped  his  develop¬ 
ment,  for  Browning  was  right  in  his  certainty  that  Waring  was 
DO  better  for  lack  of  it ;  it  was  his  niggardly  friends  who  were  the 
worse  for  not  giving  it.  “In  that  elect  company  I  was  silent.  I 
preferred  to  listen.” 

Writing  of  his  later  home  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Howells 
says;  "This  life  so  refined,  so  intelligent,  so  gracefully  simple, 
I  do  not  suppose  has  anywhere  else  had  its  parallel.”  If  those 
who  knew  the  Oxford  of  the  ’eighties  question  this  sweeping 
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statement,  it  must  be  confessed  Howells  makes  a  good  case 
Longfellow  showed  his  invariable  hospitality  to  the  beginner  with 
his  mediocre  verses.  “I  suppose  no  decent  person  who  knocked 
at  his  door  was  ever  denied.”  Longfellow  was,  indeed,  Scott- 
like  in  his  angelic  capacity  for  suffering  fools  gladly.  When  even 
the  Chinese  had  their  translation  of  “A  Psalm  of  Life,”  bores 
invaded  the  best  selling  poet  in  the  world,  not  single  spies, 
but  in  battalions.  He  did,  how- ever,  refuse  one  lady,  who  asked 
him  for  fifty  of  his  autographs  to  hand  round  as  souvenirs  after 
her  party.  How  pleased  he  surely  was  to  sit  with  Hawthorne, 
Wendell  Holmes,  Agassiz,  and  the  young  observer  who  tells  us 
pleasantly  how  Longfellow  took  his  guests  to  explore  his  well 
stocked  cellar  with  the  impromptu  : — 


‘When  a  friend  comes  to  dine 
He  must  have  the  best  wine. 
When  there  are  more  than  two 
Second-best  will  do.” 


And  he  paints  an  impressive  picture  of  Longfellow  lying  dead 
in  his  library  with  a  smile  upon  his  noble  face  whilst  Emerson, 
with  his  clouded  intellect,  looked  down  wistfully,  saying :  “Thr 
w’as  a  sweet  and  beautiful  soul,  but  I  have  forgotten  his  name.’ 

Emerson  had  a  place  of  high  honour  in  Howells’  friendships 
garland.  He  was  the  accepted  guide,  the  revered  prophet. 
“There  was  a  strange  charm  in  Emerson’s  eyes  which  I  felt  then 
and  always.  Something  like  that  I  saw  in  Lincoln’s,  only  sweeter 
and  less  sad.”  Howells  idealised  the  great  group,  and  is  easih 
forgiven.  Cheap  cynicism  has  ousted  hero-w'orship  to-day.  A 
complacent  cocksurity,  if  there  be  so  vile  a  w^ord,  is  too  prone  to 
replace  respectful  admiration.  Are  we  better  than  when  honest 
Howells  looked  up  to  the  wrong  house  and  rhapsodised  over  the 
Longfellow  who  never  was  in  it?  Difficult,  dyspepsia-racked 
Haw'thorne  liked  the  bashful  boy  who  went  to  see  The  House  oj 
the  Seven  Gables,  with  the  emotion  of  a  fanatic  on  his  way  to 
Mecca.  “You  will  never  know  him.  He  is  like  a  dim  room  with 
a  little  taper  of  personality  burning  in  the  corner  of  the  mantel.” 
Thus  prophesied  Wendell  Holmes,  autocrat  of  the  tea-table  where 
Howells  often  sat  at  six  o’clock  revelling  in  the  good  talk  and 
“Souchong,  the  poetry  of  tea.”  He  was  wrong.  How^ells  with 
his  unfailing  intuition  learnt  to  understand  Hawthorne  to  anj 
unusual  degree.  “My  memory  of  him  is  without  alloy.  One! 
of  the  finest  pleasures  of  my  life,”  is  his  conclusion.  Hawthome| 
detested  the  English,  as  we  know,  but  he  was  as  devout  a  lover 
of  England  as  the  ardent  Howells,  who  was  no  mystic,  and  tK, 
sensible  to  try  in  vain  to  imitate  him. 

Wendell  Holmes  and  Agassiz  represented  science  with  peculio* 
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grace  in  the  Longfellow  circle.  “Agassiz  beamed.  He  cast  the 
liffht  of  a  gentle  gaiety,”  chronicles  the  note-taker.  For  Howells 
Lowell  wore  a  halo  as  the  first  editor  to  bid  him  come  up 
hi<^her.  If  Lowell  accused  him  of  writing  public-school  English, 
Howells  accepted  this  or  any  criticism  with  equanimity.  Once 
again  he  underlines  the  truth  that,  however  little  of  Lowell’s 
work  may  be  of  the  first  class,  his  remembrance  will  not  fade. 

“Not  that  which  we  give,  but  what  we  share — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.” 

The  “spiritual  dignity  ”  of  Walt  Whitman  was  another  of 
Howells’  profoundest  impressions,  and,  like  Kossetti,  he  hope¬ 
fully  awaited  the  grand  cohort  of  Whitman  disciples  still  to  come. 
He  was  equally  at  home  when  in  Venice  with  the  courtly,  hand¬ 
some  diplomat  Motley,  the  friend  of  queens,  and  gratefully 
acknowledges  his  kindness  “with  no  hint  of  patronage.”  This 
cordial  equality  of  comradeship  was  a  characteristic  of  those  who 
heralded  a  dawn  of  American  literature  brighter  than  its  noonday. 

Even  optimistic  Howells  knew  this,  little  as  he  might  want  to 
know  it.  “Our  literature  has  not  taken  to  New  York  society. 
It  is  an  even  thing.  New  York  society  has  not  taken  to  literature. 
New  York  publishes  it  and  circulates  it,  but  I  doubt  if  New  York 
society  much  reads  it  or  cares  for  it.  It  is  a  vast  mart,  and 
literature  is  one  of  the  things  marketable.”  He  is  sore  with  an 
English  lecturer  who  asserted  :  “The  old  race  of  writers  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  such  as  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Holmes,  and  Washington 
Irving,  have  died  out,  and  Americans  who  are  most  prominent 
in  cultivated  European  opinion  in  literature  and  art,  like  Sargent 
and  Henry  James,  live  out  of  America.”  Howells  wished  his 
compatriots  to  seek  inspiration  in  their  own  land,  justly  certain 
she  was  rich  in  it.  Yet  this  strong  desire  never  blunted  his  per¬ 
ception  of  what  they  did  w’ell,  if  they  did  it  elsewhere. 

The  letters  of  Henry  James  bear  token  how  his  lonely  spirit 
was  solaced  by  the  comprehending  appreciation  of  the  loyal 
Howells,  ever  able  to  grasp  his  obscurest  meaning,  his  finest 
j  shades  of  thought.  There  is  pathos  in  his  gratitude  for  the  only 
11  warm  praise  of  The  Wings  of  a  Dove,  when  others  condemned 
I  it  by  a  conspiracy  of  silence. 

William  Dean  Howells,  last  of  a  memorable  group,  left  the 
world  essentially  poorer.  The  vacant  places  of  such  as  he  are 
J  strangely  difficult  to  fill.  Neither  he,  nor  a  part  of  his  plentiful 
Jwork,  will  be  forgotten.  He  bade  us  endeavour  to  be  “truthful 
^l*nd  natural,”  rnd  his  own  words  are  his  best  epitaph. 

I  Eowl.and  Grey. 
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They  were  glancing  over  the  evening  papers  in  the  club  room,  com¬ 
menting  from  time  to  time  the  variegated  topics  of  the  day;  the 
Irish  question,  of  such  Hibernian  candour,  that  though  both  sides  ^ 
put  it  to  themselves  and  one  to  another,  neither  may  ever  answer  | 
it;  the  Garden  of  Eden,  blooming  afresh  under  the  new  trade  mark  \ 
of  Mesopotamian  oil  fields;  Russia,  pregnant  with  great  impossi-  ! 
bilities,  and  where  reversion  to  barbarity  is  actuated  by  the  most  I  1 
progressive  doctrines — “  The  Gods  are  laughing  at  us,”  said  a  -  i 
benign  looking  elderly  gentleman  named  Jones,  who  after  divesting  ! 
the  public  of  a  large  fortune  in  the  stock  market,  had  deemed  it  both  ! 
decorous  and  gratifying  to  become  interested  in  philanthropy,  ”  The  [  i 
Gods  are  laughing  at  us,”  he  repeated  complacently,  “and  their  irony  j  i 
is  of  singular  tartness.  Everything  is  upside  down  nowadays,  and 
men  should  learn  to  walk  on  their  hands  if  they  wish  to  conform  to  i  i 
modern  dynamics.”  ‘‘nie  irony  of  the  Gods!”  broke  in  a  writer  ] 
who  had  not  yet  spoken.  ”  Have  you  been  reading  Nietzsche?  How  i 
unpatriotic.  I  have  always  imagined  it  to  be  something  like  an  i 
eagle  poking  fun  at  his  wings,  whereas  we  who  are  cripples  may  but  |  ] 
sneer  at  those  who  can  dance.  Which  goes  to  prove,”  he  continued,  i  ] 
”  that  there  should  be  several  standards  of  morality  :  One  befits  the  i  I 
frogs,  another  the  mountain  eagle.  The  former  ever  gazes  from  ^ 
below,  while  the  soaring  bird  swoops  down  from  his  skyey  home.  "Rs  j  \ 
easy  enough  to  drop  earthwards,  whereas  the  frogs  croak  but  rise  i 
not;  hence  is  it  nobler  to  be  the  bu'd,  but  how  so  for  those  who  have  1 
no  wings?  And  stUl  there  is  the  tight-rope  dancer,  midway  ’twixt  c 
earth  and  heaven ;  his  is  a  narrow  pathway  and  he  must  look  straight  s 

ahead,  fearful  alike  of  the  dizziness  above  and  the  depth  below,  aad  c 

he  requires  a  balancing  pole.  And  some,”  he  went  on  dreamily,  a 
”  are  the  poles  of  others,  or  the  wings,  some  the  mere  racket  of  i 
croaking  frogs,  yet  all  are  full  of  vanity  and  despise  the  others,  for  t 

’tis  the  nature  of  the  bird  to  soar  and  of  the  frog  to  croak  and  the  h 

art  of  the  gymnast  to  keep  his  balance.”  " 

”  You  are  always  brilliant,  my  dear  Robert,  ”  interrupted  the  p 
broker  patronisingly,  ”  I  suppose  you  are  favouring  us  with  a  quota-  ■' 
tion  from  your  next  book?  ”  ‘‘  Oh  no,”  retorted  the  writer,  ”  I,  too,  “ 
am  world-wise,  and  only  give  my  tips  when  I  have  bought  my  stock,  ], 
this  has  already  been  published.”  “Talking  of  worldly  wisdom,”  « 
stated  with  due  emphasis  another  member  of  the  club,  who  was  a  j] 
well  known  collector,  “  one  of  the  most  perspicuous  examples  is  } 
Fythian  the  poet,  whom  you,  Robert,  certainly  must  know.”  “i  it 
do,”  answered  the  latter,  “  and  like  him  very  w^ell,  for  he  is  a  good  5, 
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sort  but  why  call  him  a  poet:  he  m-ites  verses,  without  rhyme 
or  reason;  they  are  published,  he  says,  but  that  anyone  should  buy 
them  or  read  them,  seems  quite  incredible.”  ”  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  reading  them,”  asserted  the  book-lover,  “  as  I  never  read 
books;  at  all  events  not  those  I  buy,  but  I  seldom  fail  acquiring  his, 
when  I  can  afford  to  do  so.  ” 

By  this  time,  the  other  men,  whom  the  pi’evious  philosophical 
nights  had  mildly  bored,  began  to  feel  reassured,  anticipating  a  more 
commonplace  disquisition.  ”  Admitting,  as  you  say,”  pursued  the 
i  collector,  ”  that  Fythian  is  no  poet,  it  does  not  in  my  estimation 
detract  in  any  way  from  his  merits,  for  as  we  learnt  in  the  schoolroom, 
j  Poeta  mscitur,  non  fit:  he  is,  in  fact,  something  far  rarer,  a  true 
sage  who  sees  himself  as  he  appears  to  others,  and  undismayed  oy 
]  his  own  deficiency,  he  conscientiously  sets  out  to  live  with  it,  nay,  by 
I  it.  You  all  know,”  he  went  on,  after  relighting  his  cigar,  “  that,  apart 
from  their  utility  or  associations,  things  are  treasured  as  much  for 
their  rarity  as  for  their  beauty.  Some  pictures  are  incredibly  valu¬ 
able,  not  that  they  please  the  eye,  but  because  the  artist  who  painted 
[  them  is  only  known  through  a  very  small  number  of  his  works.” 
^  “You  mean  to  say,”  commented  the  writer,  ‘‘that  it  is  the  man  him¬ 
self  who  has  become  valuable  though  long  dead  and  buried,  and  not 
!  his  art — how  humorous!  ”  “Maybe,”  continued  the  speaker,  “but  in 
j  this  case  it  is  only  chance,  circumstance,  posthumous  luck,  not 
(j  merit  indeed,  nor  does  the  craftsman  deserve  our  admiration  for  his 
5  performance,  which  was  wholly  involuntary.  ,  .”  “  Whereas 

i  Fythian  ...”  insinuated  Robert  Harborough.  “Don’t  interrupt 
j  the  speaker,”  protested  several  listeners,  “he  is  getting  his  second 
wind.”  ‘‘I  was  about  to  say,”  he  proceeded,  “that  it  is  the  same 
I  with  books,  some  are  bought  for  their  contents,  others  for  their  bind- 
1  ings,  the  most  expensive  ones  because  they  are  rare,  or  their  pub- 
■  lisher  seldom  met  with.  Fythian,  who  is  in  his  way  a  creative  genius, 
observed  this  when  quite  a  boy,  and  he  confessed  to  me  once,  as  I 
showed  him  a  volume  of  his  I  had  secured  after  outbidding  a  dozen 
collectors,  it  was  this  conception  which  made  him  take  up  writing 
as  a  profession.  He  oven  added  ingenuously  that  the  one  great 
danger  he  had  to  guard  against,  because  it  might  have  been  fatal  to 
the  success  of  his  enter^prise,  was  being  too  proliffc;  but  here  nature 
had  opportunely  helped  him,  by  limiting  the  number  of  his  ideas.” 
“Are  you  speaking  seriously,”  grunted  the  stockbroker,  who  had  a 
professional  horror  of  being  taken  in,  “  or  are  you  laughing  at  us?  ” 
"The  laugh,  if  any,  would  be  at  myself,”  apologised  the  story-teller, 
"  for  I  buy  his  books,  but,  if  I  ever  sell  them,  you  may  be  sure  it  will 
be  at  a  handsome  profit.”  “Just  as  when  I  used  to  comer  some 
'worthless  stock  and  boom  it  in  the  market  before  unloading,”  exulted 
the  speculator  good-naturedly.  “Not  quite  that,’’  snapped  Robert 
Harborough,  “  he  is  an  honest  man,  but  don’t  look  down  on  him  for 
it,  and  let  him  go  on  with  the  story.”  “  I  was  telling  you,”  he  re¬ 
sumed,  “  that  Fythian,  having  noticed  the  market  value  of  rare  books, 
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determined  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  their  production;  that 
he  has  been  fully  successful,  you  would  all  know,  were  you  book- 
lovers  as  I  am,  for  a  volume  of  early  verses  autographed  and  num¬ 
bered  by  the  author,  brought  fifty  pounds  at  Christie's  only  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  and  I  have  been  offered  one  hundred  guineas  for  my  copv 
of  ‘The  Modem  Sappho.’  It  is  true,  I  should  explain,  that  it  fs 
uncut,  and  bound  with  the  original  cover.”  ‘‘  Quite  so,  acquiesced 
Jones,  “  but  this  unci’eated  value  yields  no  profit  to  the  author,  itonlv 
benefits  the  owner  of  the  volume.”  ”  In  most  cases,”  conceded  the 
narrator,  ”  that  is  the  actual  truth,  but  only  because  writers  are,  as 
a  class,  conceited  creatures,  without  much  imagination  or  enterprise, 
who  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  and,  when  a  book 
does  not  sell,  can  devise  nothing  more  original  than  tempting  the 
public  with  a  new  one.  Fythian,  with  his  exquisite  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion,  is  quite  willing  that  his  works  should  not  be  read,  so  long  as 
they  are  bought.  He  starts  out  by  being  his  own  publisher;  this 
enables  him  to  keep  control  of  the  market,  then,  if  it  has  become 
imperative  to  issue  a  new  volume,  its  appearance  is  duly  announced 
in  all  the  journals  of  the  trade,  with  the  number  of  copies  (strictly 
limited),  the  quality  of  the  paper,  the  name  of  the  printer,  in  fact 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  valuable  book;  but,  and  this 
alone  would  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  author’s  genius,  the  prospective 
composition  does  not  come  to  light.  ‘  The  time  is  not  ripe,’  he  would 
answer  quizzically,  when  approached  on  the  subject,  and,  as  Shake¬ 
speare  has  it,  ‘  Ripeness  is  all.’  By  and  by,  some  well-known  library 
will  be  sold,  then  among  the  rarest  modern  treasures  appears  in  the 
catalogue  one  of  Fythian’s  volumes  ...”  “Capital,”  exclaimed  at 
this  juncture  the  stockbroker,  who  was  getting  impatient,  “  you  mean 
to  infer  that  whenever  a  sale  of  books  occurs,  Fythian  manages  to 
get  one  or  two  of  his  own  included  with  the  rest;  and  you,  poor  in¬ 
fatuated  maniacs  who  buy  books  for  their  value  and  not  for  their 
merits,  are  ruthlessly  fleeced  by  this  ingenious  mountebank.” 
“  Fleeced,  do  you  say?  ”  protested  the  collector.  “  For  a  successful 
business  man  you  are  positively  simple-minded.  Do  you  suppose  that 
it  is  not  expensive  to  get  a  book  printed,  advertised,  brought  out. 
I  marvel  in  fact  that  Fythian  should  find  it  w'orth  his  while,  but  I 
presume  that,  like  other  authors,  he  professes  to  write  for  art’s  sake, 
and  thinks  rather  of  reputation  than  profit.  Nevertheless,  when  you 
consider  the  self  restraint  involved,  the  tact,  the  erudition,  and  lastly 
the  amount  of  pleasure  bestowed  on  others,  I,  for  one,  could  not 
gracefully  begrudge  him  the  compensation  he  is  so  fully  entitled  to. 
He  gives  us  what  we  want.  How  can  we  ask  for  more? 

“  yvmdi  a-favTov/*  said  Robert  Harborough,  by  way  of  a  conclusiwJ- 
“  What  the  old  Greek  really  meant  seems  to  have  been :  ‘  Know  thy¬ 
self  and  thou  shalt  find  us  out.’  ”  A.  de  Richelieu. 

July  4,  1920. 
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I  \Ve  have  been  promised  that  the  very  first  measure  of  the  first 
session  of  the  New  Year  will  be  a  Bill  to  prevent  dumping 
=  and  to  protect  key  industries.  So  serious  is  the  present 
trades  depression,  bringing  ruin  to  employers  and  hardship  to  the 
no  longer  employed,  that  there  is  a  real  danger  that  this  measure 
I  will  be  discussed  in  an  atmosphere  of  panic  and  that  the  remedy 
!  thrust  upon  us  will  be  worse  than  the  disease.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  we  should  speedily  get  our  minds  clear  on  the  sub- 
I  jects  of  dumping  and  of  so-called  key  industries  and  of  their  relation 
I  to  our  own  commercial  position.  There  has  already  been  an  embit- 
i!  tered  controversy  within  the  ranks  of  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
■  ment  over  the  definition  of  dumping.  Its  original  meaning  was  the 
I  sale  of  goods  in  a  foreign  country  at  a  price  less  than  the  cost  of 
i  manufacture.  That,  by  the  way,  is  a  common  and  often  innocent 
practice  of  producers  on  a  large  scale  who  have  miscalculated  the 
strength  of  their  market  and  wish  to  cut  their  loss  on  their  surplus 
stocks.  Our  owm  manufactin*ers  are  conspicuous  offenders,  if  offence 
j  it  can  be  tenned.  Dumping  of  this  kind  by  no  means  always  implies 
!  a  sinister  desire  to  capture  a  market  with  a  view  to  large  subsequent 
1  profit. 

But  the  definition  of  dumping  has  grown  apace.  We  are  now  asked 
to  include,  under  the  head  of  dumped  goods,  goods  sold  at  less  than 
the  selling  price  in  the  country  of  origin  and  goods  which  are  cheap 
because  they  come  from  a  country  where  the  exchange  has  collapsed. 
It  should  be  realised  at  once  that  on  this  basis  we  shall  get  a  pro¬ 
tectionist  system  such  as  Joseph  Chamberlain  never  hoped  for  in  his 
most  roseate  dreams.  Every  tariff  enables  a  manufacturer  to  put 
his  domestic  prices  up  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  It  therefore 
enables  him  to  sell  abroad  at  a  price  less  than  that  he  charges  at 
home  by  the  precise  amount  of  the  tariff  which  protects  him,  less 
the  cost  of  transport  If  we  try  to  prevent  any  goods  being  sold  to 
us  for  less  than  they  are  sold  to  the  public  in  the  countries  whence 
they  come,  we  shall  fasten  on  our  shoulders  the  weight  of  every  tariff 
in  the  world.  In  each  case  we  shall  have  to  assess  the  permitted 
minimum  price  at  the  highest  level  which  obtains  in  any  country 
which  sends  us  the  goods  in  question  in  any  quantity.  We  shall  be 
our  own  least  favoured  nation. 

Goods  which  are  cheap  because  they  come  from  countries  where 
the  currency  is  at  a  heavy  discount  raise  a  different  problem.  See¬ 
ing  that  we  owe  money  to  America  and  are  owed  money  by  the 
Continental  nations,  it  would  seem  to  be  good  policy  to  buy  French, 
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Italian,  German,  or  Austrian  goods  in  preference  to  American  goods 
But  our  new  protectionisms  do  not  see  things  in  that  light.  Tliese 
goods  are  cheap  and  that  is  enough  to  recommend  them  strongly 
to  the  harassed  consumer,  who  sees  no  other  way  of  pricking  the 
bubble  of  inflated  prices  and  profits.  To  get  at  the  reality  of  the 
trade  position  we  have  to  look  a  little  deeper.  The  cause  of  the 
present  slump  is  the  lack  of  customers.  The  home  market  can 
absorb  no  more  at  present  prices.  It  will  buy  more  readily  and  more 
extensively  when  prices  come  down.  Some  of  our  markets  abroad 
are  still  demanding  large  quantities  of  goods.  Others  are  not  yet 
able  to  take  any  great  quantity,  the  reason  being  that  the  exchange 
is  so  much  against  them  that  they  cannot  afford  the  current  prices. 

Tlie  exchanges  operate  both  ways.  They  not  only  enable  Germany 
and  others  to  sell  easily  in  this  country,  they  prevent  Germany  and 
other  countries  in  the  same  financial  condition,  including  our  late 
Allies,  from  buying  our  own  products.  So  far  as  their  foreign  markets 
are  concerned  our  manufacturers’  primary  need  is  that  the  exchanges 
should  recover.  They  can  only  recover  in  one  way,  and  that  is  in 
consequence  of  a  flow  of  goods  from  the  Continent  to  Great  Britain. 
The  exchanges  have  comparatively  little  concern  with  price  levels 
in  the  different  countries ;  they  depend  on  the  relative  flow  of  goods 
and  ser\'ices.  The  French  exchange  is  in  our  favour  because  we 
have  rendered  services  to  France  and  sent  goods  to  France  at  a 
greater  rate  than  she  has  rendered  them  or  sent  them  to  us.  In 
normal  times  the  fluctuations  were  small  because  they  could  be 
rectified  by  the  transfer  of  gold.  Now  there  is  no  longer  a  free 
market  in  gold  and  the  fluctuations  ai’e  practically  unlimited.  There 
is  no  way  of  rectifying  the  position  except  by  a  reversal  of  the  process 
which  created  it,  that  is  by  taking  goods  from  the  Continent  greater 
in  total  value  than  those  we  send.  If  we  prohibit  or  hamper  the 
import  of  goods  from  the  Continent  we  definitely  cut  ourselves  adrift 
from  our  old  markets  and  abandon  all  hope  of  recovering  them. 

It  may  seem  then  that  we  are  faced  with  a  particularly  cruel 
alternative,  either  prosperity  permanently  less  because  we  shall  have 
a  permanently  restricted  market,  or  else  a  devastating  period  of  com¬ 
petition  against  goods  that  are  ridiculously  cheap.  Things  are  not 
really  so  bad  as  all  that.  Because  the  Polish  exchange  is  at  2,000 
instead  of  20  marks  to  the  pound,  she  will  not  send  in  goods  worth 
a  pound  and  only  charge  us  2^d.  for  them.  She  is  much  more 
likely  to  charge  19s.  llld.  Foreigners  are  quite  as  anxious  as  our 
own  manufacturers  that  their  prices  should  be  the  highest  obtain¬ 
able.  Moreover,  a  very  little  margin  one  way  or  the  other  affects 
the  exchange  very  quickly  and  considerably.  Nor  shall  we  have  to 
face  the  competition  of  cheap  goods  until  the  exchanges  have  com¬ 
pletely  recovered,  but  only  until  they  have  recovered  to  the  point  at 
which  the  difference  in  the  exchanges  corresponds  with  the  difference 
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in  the  price  levels  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country.  We  have 
to  remember  that  although  the  cost  of  production  in  France  and 
Germany  is  less  than  in  Great  Britain  reckoned  in  present  day 
values,  it  is  far  greater  reckoned  in  pre-war  values.  Their  advantage 
over  us  in  this  particular  is  only  the  difference  between  the  fall  in 
the  exchange  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  their  currency  at  home. 
Finally  the  Continental  nations  are  not  in  a  position  to  smother  us 
with  large  quantities  of  goods.  Many  of  them  are  desperately  short 
of  goods,  and  find  it  necessary  to  restrict  and  even  to  prohibit  export. 
Our  fears  of  dumping  of  this  kind  are  largely  imaginary.  If  trade 
is  let  alone  the  Continent  will  slowly  begin  to  send  in  goods,  and 
slowly  begin,  a  little  later,  to  be  able  to  pay  for  our  own  goods.  If 
it  is  not  let  alone  we  shall  continue  to  be  faced  with  the  same  pro¬ 
blem  until  we  learn  wisdom,  and  in  the  meantime  prices  at  home 
will  be  artificially  maintained  and  irreparable  damage  may  be  done 
to  our  overseas  trade. 

Just  before  I  sat  down  to  write,  I  heard  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  make 
a  very  short  speech  in  a  crowded  hall  in  London.  He  only  made 
three  points,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  but  every  one  of  them  hurt. 
He  said  he  was  not  a  politician  and  was  on^  taking  part  in  politics 
because  his  ordinary  work,  good  work  done  untiringly  for  the  material 
well-being  of  the  Irish  people,  had  been  stopped  and  rendered  impos¬ 
sible  by  the  action  of  British  forces  in  Ireland.  He  referred  to  the 
Prime  Minister’s  ignoble  gibe  that  not  only  could  he  not  speak  for 
any  considerable  section  of  the  Irish  people,  but  that  he  could  no 
longer  speak  even  for  his  creameries.  Ten  per  cent,  of  them  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Just  before  he  sat  do^Mi  he  said  that  the  Irish 
tragedy  was  not,  as  yet,  our  fault,  the  fault  of  ordinary  kindly  British 
people,  but  that  unless  we  speedily  asserted  ourselves  it  would 
become  our  fault. 

What  I  wish  to  do,  in  a  very  few  paragraphs,  is  to  try  to  bring  the 
ordinary  Englishman,  not  primarily  or  keenly  political,  face  to  face 
with  the  ordinary  Irishman  of  the  same  type.  Both  belong  to  tne  pre¬ 
dominant  mass  of  their  respective  societies,  for  upon  the  great 
majority  of  ordinary  people  politics  only  occasionally  inpinge.  But 
politics  in  Ireland,  the  politics  both  of  Ireland  and  of  Great  Britain, 
have  settled  down  like  a  plague  upon  the  people’s  lives  and  the 
people  are  utterly  helpless.  That  is  what  we  must  understand,  the 
Irish  peoide  are  suffering  and  are  dying,  and  they  are  quite  helpless. 
Over  their  bodies  the  Republican  Army  and  the  Black  and  Tans  are 
fighting  their  hideous  feud,  and  the  Irish  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  wander  in  No-Man’s-Land  between  them  to  be  struck  down 
by  both.  On  pain  of  being  shot  they  cannot  prevent  Sinn  Fein  out¬ 
rages  or  give  evidence  against  those  who  commit  them,  and  long 
months  of  experience  have  proved  that  the  Government  is  not  able 
to  protect  them  even  if  they  desire  its  protection.  The  British  citizen 
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must  never  allow  himself  to  forget  that  he  has  been  told  over  and 
over  again  by  the  Chief  Secretary  that  the  Irish  people  are  not  accom¬ 
plices  in  crime,  but  only  terrified  of  the  criminals.  Yet  the  forces 
of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  unable  to  deal  with  the  criminals  even  by 
the  easy  method  of  military  rule  and  military  law,  are  wreaiing 
indiscriminate  vengeance  on  the  people  they  are  in  Ireland  to  guard. 
If  a  policeman  is  shot,  they  bum  a  creamery,  and  the  life  of  an 
agricultural  countryside  is  thrown  out  of  gear;  they  sack  a  street 
and  women  and  children  take  to  the  bogs  and  hills  in  terror;  they 
raid  a  town  at  night  and  shoot  without  trial  or  inquiry  men  who  have 
often  been  proved  afterwards  to  be  quite  innocent.  Fearful  of  an 
ambush  they  have  shot  a  pregnant  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
For  no  better  cause  than  that  five  men  ran  away  at  the  sight  of 
them  they  have  fired  down  a  public  street  in  Dublin  and  shot  two 
girl  children,  and  killed  one  of  them.  In  order  to  effect  a  few  arrests 
or  to  secure  a  few  revolvers,  they  have  tried  to  round  up  thousands 
of  people  at  a  football  match,  and,  with  or  without  provocation,  have 
fired  into  the  thick  of  them. 


¥ 


It  is  no  longer  possible  to  acquit  the  Government  of  responsibility 
for  this  method.  They  have  explained  and  extenuated  it,  instead 
of  sternly  suppressing  it.  Moreover,  the  police  in  Ireland 
-  are  supplied  by  Dublin  Castle  with  an  official  publication,  the 
Weekly  Summary,  which  has  contained  definite  incitements  to 
violence,  such  as  speeches  by  an  American  general  who  threatened 
the  people  of  Kentucky  with  wholesale  reprisals  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  announcements  that  the  Anti-Sinn  Fein  Society  would  kill 
three  sympathisers  with  Sinn  Fein  if  one  policeman  were  shot.  Sir 
Hamar  Greenwood  has  described  Mr.  Russell,  the  well-know'n  "  .E.” 
as  “  an  extreme  Sinn  Feiner,”  and  there  is  seemingly  no  limit  to  the 
scope  of  these  threats  if  that  designation  is  to  be  applied  to  one  of 
the  most  cultured  and  the  most  moderate  of  Irishmen.  Sir  Hamar 
Greenwood  has  also  said  that  any  creamery  is  in  danger  if  its  manager 
is  suspect,  and  on  that  basis  arson  is  explained  and  justified. 


There  are  rules  of  terrorism  as  of  everything  else,  probably  there 
are  German  books  on  the  subject,  and  I  feel  sure  that  these  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Ireland  ignore  all  of  them.  To  have  any  chance  of  success  a 
Terror  must  do  more  than  merely  terrify.  It  must  ensure  the  com¬ 
parative  safety  of  the  servants  of  the  executive,  and  it  must  guar¬ 
antee  the  safety  and  well-being  of  those  of  the  civil  population  who 
are  prepared  to  be  orderly  and  well-behaved.  The  Irish  Terror  does 
neither  of  these  Officers  have  been  left  unguarded  and  asleep  io 
the  houses  of  a  city,  in  the  streets  of  which  children  have  been  shot. 
Parties  of  men  blunder  wdthout  ordinary  military  precautions  into 
ambushes.  In  the  meantime  ordinary  quiet  people  are  ruined  by  the 
destruction  of  their  shops  and  creameries  and  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
railway  service.  Their  houses  are  burned  over  their  heads.  Their 
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11  womenfolk  and  children  are  killed  by  shots  fired  "  as  a  precautionary 
measure.”  It  is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  them  to  be  quiet  and 
;  oiJerly,  they  suffer  just  the  same ;  in  fact  it  seems  to  be  as  safe  to 
h  be  a  Republican  ”  on  the  run  ”  as  to  sit  nursing  your  child  on  your 
own  doorstep. 

I  That  is  the  fact  that  the  British  citizen  should  keep  ever  before 
!j  him,  the  pitiable  plight  of  the  ordinary  Irish  citizen,  who  is  only  five 
ki  per  cent,  a  politician,  and  not  a  hundred  per  cent,  as  are  the  prota- 
i  gonists  in  the  fight;  who  may  have  voted  Sinn  Fein  in  1918,  but 
^  only  for  the  same  reason  that  millions  voted  Coalition  in  England, 

i  namely,  that  it  seemed  the  only  and  the  obvious  thing  to  do.  It  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  do  what  the  Prime  Minister  wishes  us  to  do, 
to  balance  murders  against  reprisals,  and  to  give  a  verdict  against 
Ireland.  The  Irish  cannot  control  an  underground  conspiracy;  we 
can  control  the  doings  of  our  uniformed  and  disciplined  servants. 

:  They  wear  the  badge  of  our  service,  we  elect  the  Government  that 
employs  them.  The  Irish  criminals  are  self-appointed,  responsible 
i  only  to  their  own  consciences  and  before  the  law,  a  law  which  again 
is  ours  and  not  Ireland’s.  I  am  assured  by  Irish  people  that  the  men 
who  commit  the  crimes  are  often  strangers  to  the  district  which  is 
made  to  suffer  from  the  following  reprisal.  The  voice  of  Ireland, 

I  when  we  can  hear  it,  does  not  support  them.  The  Galway  County 
i  Council,  titularly  Sinn  Fein,  has  called  upon  Bail  Eireann  to  ask  for 
peace.  Father  Flanagan  has  made  a  move  in  that  direction,  on 
behalf  of  Bail  Eireann,  by  approaching  the  Prime  Minister.  'The  Irish 
Trades  Union  Congress  has  admitted  Lord  Grey’s  fundamental  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace,  the  security  of  the  strategic  safety  of  Great  Britain. 
'Ihere  is  another  voice  that  comes  from  Ireland.  I  heard  it  from 
behind  me  at  the  meeting  at  which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  spoke,  speak¬ 
ing  with  a  soft  brogue  and  in  a  woman’s  accents.  It  said,  “  You  are 
a  people  of  wolves,”  The  accusation  is  not  true,  but  neither  is  it 
true  of  the  Irish.  The  wolf,  of  course,  is  always  at  the  door,  the 
slender  door  of  civilisation  that  keeps  him  out.  Those  who  open  it 
accept  a  terrible  responsibility. 

I  repeat  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  charge  that  those  who  condemn 
reprisals  support  murder  cannot  be  sustained.  I  have  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  those  whose  unfortunate  duty  it  is  to  serve  with  the 
forces  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  to-day,  many  of  them  men  who  have 
returned  from  a  grim  struggle  to  what  they  had  the  right  to  hope 
would  be  a  peaceful  and  grateful  country.  Instead  of  that  they  have 
been  the  victims  of  brutal  and  often  cowardly  attacks.  I  condemn 
those  attacks  unsparingly  both  on  moral  and  political  grounds.  They 
are  wicked  in  themselves  and  they  cannot  but  damage  the  cause  of 
Irish  freedom.  But  I  have  said  qjiough,  I  hope,  to  show  that  the 
murders  and  the  reprisals  are  crimes  of  different  qualities.  The 
former  are  the  work  of  misguided  individuals;  responsibility  for  the 
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latter,  which  are  directed  ofteu  against  quite  innocent  people,  rests 
upon  a  great  civilised  natio^n  and  its  Government.  They  are  an 
attempt  so  to  temfy  the  Irish  people  that  they  shall  prefer  to  risk  ! 
the  displeasure  of  the  gunmen  than  that  the  wi'ath  of  the  forces  of  V 
the  Crown  should  be  in  any  way  aroused.  There  can  be  no  justifica-  r 
tion  for  putting  a  helpless  people  into  such  a  terrible  and  fatal 
dilemma.  If  w^e  insist  on  governing  Ii*eland  it  is  for  us  to  deal  with  ‘  I 
Ireland’s  criminals;  we  have  no  right  to  expect  the  Irish  people  to  1 
risk  their  lives  for  a  Government  they  have  consistently  opposed.  | 
Just  now  negotiations  ai’e  again  in  the  air.  They  will  never  come  [■ 
do\vn  to  earth  if  the  Government  insist  on  a  guarantee  that  murder 
shall  stop.  Who  is  to  give  such  a  guarantee?  Certainly  not  the  jl 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  political  heads  of  Sinn  Fein,  who  are  in  jj 
no  way  responsible  for  this  murder  campaign.  Until  Ireland  controls  I 
her  own  affairs  she  cannot  control  her  criminals  or  her  extremists.  I 


Criticism  of  the  present  policy  in  Ireland  has  little  force  if  one  i 
has  no  alternative  to  put  forward,  though  it  is  in  my  opinion  the 
duty  of  every  British  citizen  to  do  his  utmost  to  stop  the  outrages 
I  have  been  discussing.  But  it  is  clear  that  some  completely  new  j 
departure  is  needed  to  end.  the  situation  out  of  which  they  arise.  The  j 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  shown  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  | 
has  no  friends  outside  Ulster.  Southern  Unionism  condemns  it  as  | 
emphatically  as  Sinn  Fein.  There  are  tw'o  conditions  essential  to  any  f 
settlement.  It  must  be  negotiated  and  not  imposed,  and  the  present 
attempt  to  smash  Ireland  into  a  submissive  pulp  must  stop  before 
negotiations  seriously  begin.  Tlie  Black  and  Tans  must  be  disbanded 
and  withdrawn.  Tliey  are  a  new  force  without  traditions,  and  the 
use  to  which  they  have  been  put  has  made  them  useless  and  dan¬ 
gerous  for  any  other.  The  troops  should,  I  think,  be  withdrawn  also, 
and  the  police  should  be  organised  on  a  local  footing  as  they  are  in 
this  country.  There  is  singularly  little  ordinary  crime  in  Ireland, 
and  a  police  force  which  w'as  a  real  police  force  and  not  a  political 
weapon  would  be  quite  safe.  It  would  possibly  be  necessary  to  guard 
a  few  places  and  a  few  functionaries  during  the  interim  period,  for 
the  forces  of  anarchy  are  out  of  control,  but  it  should  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  these  remaining  forces  were  there  strictly  as  guards 
and  not  as  instruments  of  government.  For  all  ordinary  purposes, 
the  Government  would  be  little  if  any  more  impotent  than  it  clearly 
is  to-day. 


Then  a  constituent  assembly  should  be  elected,  by  proportional 
representation  (to  give  moderating  influences  w'hich  are  in  the 
minority  their  full  w-eight)  and  for  the  whole  country,  including 
Ulster.  That  assembly  should  be  asked  to  draw'  up  a  constitution 
for  a  self-governing  Ireland.  The  British  Government  should  make 
a  preliminary  pronouncement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  concerned 
with  the  minimum  it  need  give  to  Ireland,  but  with  the  bare 
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i  Qjinimum  provision  it  found  itself  compelled  to  make  for  the  safety 
!  of  Great  Britain.  I  object  to  analogies  drawn  from  Cuba;  Ireland 
J  jg  not  Cuba,  but  something  very  much  superior  to  Cuba,  and  I 
I  ^.Quld  leave  the  details  of  strategic  safeguards  for  subsequent  nego- 
'  tiation.  It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  Ulster  and  to  the  South 
\  of  Ireland  that  long  experience  had  taught  us  that  they  must  make 
[I  their  peace  with  one  another.  The  leaders  of  both  know  perfectly 
li  well  that  the  South  can  never  coerce  Ulster  into  any  settlement. 
P  The  issue  in  1914  was  whether  British  troops  were  to  be  used  for 
fi  that  purpose,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  Left  to  themselves 
■  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  speedily  find  a  basis  of  equilibrium.  In 
a  fact  I  think  the  South  would  be  found  much  more  ready  to  maJce  con- 
i  cessions  than  Ulster,  but  the  co-operation  of  the  latter  could,  I  am 
assured,  be  secured  by  offering  her  a  choice  of  three  arrangements, 
—incorporation  with  proper  safeguards  with  the  rest  of  Ireland,  ex¬ 
clusion  as  a  united  province,  or  county  option.  The  second  she  would 
*  never  accept  because  it  would  create  an  Ulster  with  an  Irish  problem 
of  its  own,  and  with  the  certainty  of  an  alliance  between  Nationalism 
}  and  Labour.  The  third  would  give  her  only  four  counties  and 
i  politics  dominated  by  Labour.  Only  the  first  remains.  She  will 
never,  of  course,  accept  any  of  these  so  long  as  she  finds  that  by 

!  pressure  on  the  Imperial  Parliament  she  can  evade  them  all,  but 
there  will  never  be  peace  until  both  North  and  the  South  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  stubborn  fact  of  each  other’s  existence,  and 
u  with  the  necessity  to  compound  with  it. 


1  believe  that  such  a  course,  accompanied  before  and  during  the 
elections  by  an  interchange  of  views  between  the  Government  and 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  leaders  of  different 
sections  in  Ireland,  including  Sinn  Fein,  would  result  in  a  settlement 
on  a  Dominion  basis  with  ample  safeguards  for  this  country.  Sinn 
Fein  is  not  a  homogeneous  party ;  from  Mr.  Sweetman  to  Madame 
Marckiewicz  is  a  far  cry,  and  the  recent  pronouncements  of  the 
former  and  of  Irish  Labour  have  been  most  significant.  The  mass 
of  the  Irish  people  would,  I  feel  certain,  do  a  great  deal  for  peace. 
Ulster  and  the  more  moderate  people  in  the  South,  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  Ireland  was  being  given  self-determination  of  her 
destinies,  would  be  able  to  combat  in-econcilable  Republicanism, 
whereas  no  imposed  settlement  manufactured  in  Downing  Street  has 
any  chance  of  doing  so  except  by  force.  I  am  assured  by  Irish  people 
that  a  strong  body  of  Sinn  Feiners,  including  some  who  have  been 
reckoned  among  the  extremists,  are  prepared  to  accept  a  real  and 
genuine  Dominion  status,  even  without  the  right  to  an  army  or  navy. 
They  have  refrained  from  saying  so  only  because  they  feel  that  Ire¬ 
land  never  gets  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  what  she  demands, 
and  that  if  she  demanded  Dominion  Home  Rule  she  would  only  get 
it  in  a  mutilated  form. 
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There  are  risks  attaching  to  such  a  policy.  They  will  get  greater 
every  month,  in  fact  they  have  been  growing  greater  ever  since  the 
Convention’s  proposals  w'ere  torpedoed  by  the  threat  of  conscription 
But  what  of  the  present  situation?  What  of  the  progressive  embit- 
terment  of  our  relations  with  America  at  a  time  W’hen  difficulties  over 
oil,  the  Navy,  and  the  Japanese  Treaty  threaten  to  become  acute? 
What  of  the  organisation  by  Cardinal  Mercier  of  protests  against  our 
policy  ?  Where  men  like  that  take  up  the  cudgels  against  us  surely 
it  is  time  to  search  our  consciences.  Let  us  examine  the  issues 
fairly.  A  policy  of  this  kind — there  are,  of  course,  many  admissible 
differences  of  detail — holds  out  a  real  hope  of  a  final  settlement  of  a 
problem  centuries  old,  which  has  poisoned  our  politics  and  has  ended 
by  involving  us  in  a  disgraceful  position,  a  position  which  gives  pain 
to  our  best  friends  and  delight  to  our  worst  enemies,  which  makes 
many  of  us  remorseful  and  ashamed,  and  which  is  subjecting  a  help¬ 
less  and  attractive  people  to  intolerable  terror  and  suffering.  At  the 
most  it  leaves  us  no  worse  off,  for  we  are  faced  as  it  is  with  the  task 
of  the  reconquest  of  Ireland.  To  go  on  upon  the  present  lines  involves 
that  reconquest.  Already  we  are  embarking  on  it.  The  declaration 
of  martial  law  and  of  the  death  penalty  for  “harbouring  rebels  ’ 
takes  us  straight  back  to  the  bad  old  days  of  Cromwell  or  of  Somerset¬ 
shire’s  Bloody  Assize.  The  present  Bill  means  Home  Rule  for  Ulster 
and  military  rule  for  the  South.  It  means  the  “  more  bloodshed” 
prophesied  by  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  the  loss  of  valuable  lives  in  a 
fight  for  which  we  have  no  heart  and  agamst  a  sentiment  which 
centuries  have  proved  to  be  inextinguishable.  It  means  that  in  the 
end  we  are  back  at  our  beginnings,  with  Ireland  crushed  by  sheer 
weight  into  exhausted  submission,  only  to  raise  her  head  6igain  in 
another  generation,  w'hen  the  same  weaiy  round  will  begin  again. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  greater  risk  or  the  right  choice? 

H.  B.  Usher 


CORKESPONDENCE . 


To  THE  Editor  of  “  The  Fortnightly  Review.” 

December  16th,  1920. 

Dear  Sir, — When  Mi*s.  Humphiy  Ward  died  last  March,  worn  out 
with  her  exertions  during  the  war,  she  had  for  some  little  time  been 
burdened  with  anxiety  for  the  future  of  her  most  beneficent  work — 
the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement.  The  nucleus  of  this  Settlement 
was  a  small  one  founded  by  her  at  University  Hall  some  years 
earlier.  In  1897,  thanks  to  the  munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  Passmore 
Edwards,  and  also  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  present  beautiful 
buildings  were  erected  in  Tavistock  Place  and  the  activities  of  the 
Settlement  were  immensely  mcreased.  But  it  was  Mrs.  Ward  who, 
besides  contributing  generously  to  it  herself,  w’as  the  moving  spirit, 
the  constant  personal  influence  in  the  work.  Here  she  founded  the 
special  school  for  cripple  and  invalid  children,  the  Vacation  School 
and  the  Evening  Play  Centre.  These  schools  at  the  Settlement 
could  naturally  but  very  partially  supply  widespread  w^ants,  but  they 
called  the  attention  of  the  educational  authorities  to  these  wants, 
and  showed  how  they  could  be  met.  As  a  result  of  the  work  carried 
on  there,  the  Government  has  now  made  it  compulsory  on  all 
educational  authorities  to  provide  special  teaching  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  cripple  children;  the  London  County  Council  Educational 
Committee  has  taken  up  the  question  of  holiday  playgrounds,  and 
the  evening  play  centre  movement  is  rapidly  spreading  through  the 
country.  If  for  the  future  physically  crippled  children  will  not  be 
also  mentally  crippled  by  ignorance,  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  ”  mean 
streets  ”  will  be  taken  away  from  this  meanness  and  given  the 
healthier  joys  of  childhood,  the  happy  change  in  their  lives  will  be 
largely  due  to  Mrs.  Ward,  with  her  sympathetic  imagination  and 
warm  heart,  her  immense  powers  of  work  and  organisation,  of  influ¬ 
encing  and  inspiring  others  The  Settlement  she  founded  is  still 
busy  with  its  clubs,  schools,  lectures,  and  other  beneficent  activities, 
but  it  is  threatened  with  virtual  destruction  by  want  of  funds.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  economic  stress  of  the  times,  partly  to  the 
cessation  of  a  yearly  subscription  of  £600.  It  is  proposed  as  a 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Ward  to  put  it  on  a  soimd  financial  basis,  re-naming 
it  the  Mary  Ward  Settlement  To  do  this  £30,000  is  required.  The 
sum  is  large,  but  the  public  to  which  she  spoke  was  large.  If 
every  one  of  those  in  both  hemispheres  to  whom  her  novels  appealed 
were  to  contribute  according  to  their  means,  it  would  readily  be 
lound.  But  it  is  not  only  the  novelist  that  the  Mary  Ward  Settle¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  commemorate;  it  is  the  woman  whose  heart  went 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


out  to  the  poor  disinherited  children  of  London  streets,  the  noble 
and  indefatigable  worker,  who  alike  in  peace  and  in  war  laboured  for 
England  and  the  English  people. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  Memorial,  3,  Crown  Court,  Old 
Broad  Street,  E.C.2. 

I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  B.  Burney, 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  Memorial. 


*^*The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  on 
article. 
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